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EDITIONS IN THE PAINT CREEK DISTRICT, WEST VIRGINIA. 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBEB 29, 1913. 

Subcommittee op the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met on call, pursuant to notice, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m. 

Present: Senators Swanson (chairman), Martine, Shields, and 
Kenyon. Also present, counsel as follows: For the United Mine 
Workers : A. M. Belcher, Esq., of Charleston, W. Va. For the coal 
operators (except Paint Creek colleries) : Messrs. Brown, Jackson & 
Knight, of Charle&ton, W. Va., by E. W. Knight, Esq. For the 
governor of West Virginia, E. G. Pierson, Esq. 

The Chaibman. The subcommittee will come to order. Mr. Pratt, 
will you be sworn? 

TESTIMONY OF CHARLES H. PRATT. 

Charles M. Pratt was called as a witness and, having been sworn 
by the chairman, testified as follows: 

The Chaibman. Senator Kenyon has charge of this feature of 
the investigation. Suppose you conduct the investigation. Senator. 

Senator Kenyon. Where is your place of residence, Mr. Pratt? 

Mr. Pbatt. Brooklyn, N. i 

Senator Kenyon. What is your business ? 

Mr. Pbatt. I really have no active business. 

Senator Kenyon. xou are retired? 

Mr. Pbatt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. There has been some evidence here of your 
ownership of certain lands in West Virginia, and that is the question 
the committee desired to know about. 

Mr. Pbatt. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. I assume you are familiar in a general way with 
the matters this subcommittee has investigated ? 

Mr. Pbatt. In a general way ; yes, sir. I have not full details. 

Senator Kenyon. Yes; but you knew of the troubles in the Paint 
ancl Cabin Creek districts? 

Mr. Pbatt. I did. 

Senator Kenyon. We have been trying to ascertain as to the ques- 
tion of what might be called the alien ownership of land there, the 

2115 
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ownership of lands outside the State of West Virginia. Do you 
own some large tracts of lands in West Virginia that are used for 
mining purposes? 

Mr. Pratt. The lands referred to in this investigation, I do with 
others; I mean, with other gentlemen. 

Senator Kenyon. Will you please tell us in your own way what 
lands you own in West Virginia involved in this investigation? 

Mr. Pratt. We own as a corporation the Paint Creek Coal & 
Land Co., about 21,000 acres in two counties; Paint Creek runs up 
through the two counties, and some of the land is on the one side 
and some on the other, but there is about 21,000 acres. 

Senator Kenyon. You say " we as a corporation." 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. Do you mean the Paint Creek Land Co.? Is 
that the title of the corporation ? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. Then we have 

Senator Kenyon. Let us get that first. That is the title of the 
corporation, the Paint Creek Land Co.? 

Mr. Pratt. The Paint Creek Coal & Land Co. 

Senator Kenyon. Is that incorporated under the laws of West 
Virginia ? 

Mr. Pratt.. I believe it to be so; yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. Who are the owners of the stock of that cor- 
poration ? 

Mr. Pratt. Five-eighths of the stock is owned by our firm, Charles 
Pratt & Co., which was years ago established by my father, and the 
partners are my five brothers and myself; three-eighths is owned by 
George P. Wetmore, of Rhode Island. 

Senator Kenyon. Formerly United States Senator? 

Mr. Pratt. Formerly United States Senator. 

Senator Kenyon. That is the entire ownership? 

Mr. Pratt. That is the entire ownership ; yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. And what is the capital stock of this corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. Pratt. $300,000. 

Senator Kenyon. Is that paid up? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. How long has that corporation been organized? 

Mr. Pratt. I think it was organized in 1901. 

Senator Kenyon. Now, Mr. Pratt, do you own any other land, or 
does this corporation own any other land there except this 21,000 
acres ? 

Mr. Pratt. We own the terminal lands, or, rather, I should say the 
terminal company, which was established to care for and to own and 
operate the road running down to the river and to build the tipple 
and to provide terminal lands for the handling of the coals going 
through the tipple. We own lands there — I should say a few hun- 
dred acres. They were bought purely for that purpose. 

Senator Kenyon. How long ago were they bought? 

Mr. Pratt. At the same time; they were part and parcel of this 
whole development. 

Senator Kenyon. I do not kiiow as I asked vou just when this 
land was purchased and whether it was purchased in one tract. 
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Mr. Pratt. No; it was purchased probably five or six years pre- 
vious to the formation of this corporation — of the Paint Creek Coal & 
Land Co. 

Senator Kenyon. Did you buy that personally, then ? 

Mr. Pratt. We bpaghi our land — about 15,000 acres, or 14,000 to 
15,000 acres — from' a variety of owners; largely, however, from one 
or two corporations which had failed and which had owned the 
property many years. 

Senator Kenyan. When you say "We bought it, v who do you 
mean ? \ 

Mr. Pratt. I mean the firm of Charles Pratt & Co. I do not know 
when Mr. Wetmore bought his land. 

Senator Kenyon. Then your land and the Wetmore land, or the 
owners thereof, came together and formed this corporation ? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. This was all coal land, was it? 

Mr. Pratt. All except the valleys and meadow lands and the 
areas which were between the rpountain ranges. 

Senator Kenyon. And this was some of the land that is involved 
in this trouble out there? 

Mr. Pratt. Some of the coal land ; yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. Is all vour 21,000 acres mined down there and 
in the area covered by this trouble ? 

Mr. Pratt. It is not all mined, but those acres which are leased 
to operators, I suppose, were in this trouble. 

Senator Kenyon. How did you come, in the first place, to buy this 
large area in West Virginia, you and your brothers * 

Mr. Pratt. Well, West Virginia has been a State familiar to me — 
I am the eldest of the boys — because my father and I used to gjo down 
there in the early oil development, not in this particular section, but 
over toward Parkersburg; and my mother's brother, two brothers 
in fact, were interested with my father — that is, were employed in 
the development of those oil lands, and have been in the State, oh, 
30 or 40 years, so that it was not a new territory, in a broad sense. 
The property in discussion, these coal lands, was suggested to me by 
friends whom I knew in early life as a good investment, and that is 
the way in which the whole matter had its beginning. 

Senator Kenyon. Were those lands purchased to develop the coal 
thereon, or were they purchased for speculation ? 

Mr. Pratt. I should say, broadly, for speculation. 

Senator Kenyon. Can you give us any idea about w T hat price per 
acre was paid for those lands f 

Mr. Pratt. I suppose $300,000 would fairly represent the cost. 
There were a lot of incidental matters. 

Senator Kenyon. The cost of the 21,000 acres? 

Mr. Pratt. I think so. You understand, I- can not give you 
exactly the Wetmore cost. 

Senator Kenyon. I understand; but you are giving your judgment 
of the cost of the land ? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes; because the three-eighths, his contribution of 
that, I could not give, of course. 

Senator Kenyon. What is vour estimate of the value of those lands 
to-day ? 
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Mr. Pratt. I do not know what the value is, except as to the 
appraised value for taxation by the State. 

Senator Ken yon. What is that? 

Mr. Pratt. That is about $870,000. 

Senator Kenyon. For the 21,000 acres? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. Do you know whether they appraise land at its 
full value for taxation in West Virginia ? 

Mr. Pratt. I do not It is a law which has been passed within 
the last few years, and the taxes have materially increased. 

Senator Kenyon. From your knowledge of those lands, would 
you say that is a fair valuation? This does not affect the taxation 
question. 

Mr. Pratt. The situation, Senator, frankly, is this: I do not 
believe those lands would ever have been assessed at any such value 
were it not for the fact that we had spent a world of money in mak- 
ing them useful; in other words, we built the railroad up the 
creek 

Senator Kenyon. That line that is tip Paint Creek ? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes; Paint Creek. 

Senator Kenyon. That line is now owned by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co.? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. Did you sell that line to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio? 

Mr. Pratt. We did. We were naturally anxious that the Chesa- 

Eeake & Ohio should build that line for us, but at that time they 
ad other things to do, and so we built it, and necessarily had to do 
it in order to open the properties. That cost between $500,000 and 
$600,000. 

Senator Kenyon. Did you get your money back on that sale to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio? 

Mr. Pratt. We got a mortgage on the property at 4 per cent for 
exactly what it cost us. 

Senator Kenyon. Then you came out even on that proposition? 

Mr. Pratt. We have the money still there. 

Senator Kenyon. But you have the mortgage? 

Mr. Pratt. We have the mortgage, a 4 per cent mortgage. 

Senator Kenyon. Did you spend a good deal of money in develop- 
ing these properties? 

Mr. Pratt. We spent that money and then we spent $200,000 in 
developing the tipple and the terminal land and building the road 
to the tipple. 

Senator Kenyon. Did you ever conduct mining operations there 

yourself? 

Mr. Pratt. Never, nor anywhere else. 

Senator Kenyon. Did the people associated with you? 

Mr. Pratt. Never. 

Senator Kenyon. You rent this land? 

Mr. Pratt. We sell the coal in the mountains. 

Senator Kenyon. That is, you receive a royalty on the coal? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 
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Senator Kenton. And when you bought this land, I assume yo» 
were familiar with the fact that there was valuable coal there? 

Mr. Pratt. Oh, yes; we bought it for that reason. 

Senator Ken yon. And what royalty have you received? 

Mr. Pratt. We receive 8 cents a ton. 

Senator Kenton. All of the time that the mining has been going 
on there? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes; that is the rate for the entire lease, the length 
of the lease. 

Senator Kenton. How long does the lease run? 

Mr. Pratt. I do not know the exact number of years, but I think; 
it runs until those leases are exhausted; that is, the coal in those 
defined areas is exhausted. 

Senator Kenton. Have you anything to do with any of the 
management of any of the companies out there ? 

Mr. Pratt. Nothing. The lease provides against that. 

Senator Kenton. Provides against it? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenton. So that your entire interest is in getting the 
royalty? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes ; and in providing the means for getting the coal 
out. Of course, the railroad and terminals were things which were 
adjuncts to this leasing. 

Senator Kenton. Have you or your associates any interest in the 
railroad enterprise? 

Mr. Pratt. None whatever. 

Senator Kenton. So your interest is confined there to the roy- 
alty? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenton. Have you anything to do with the keeping up 
of the properties there ? 

Mr. Pratt. You mean the coal properties? 

Senator Kenton. Yes; or do you require them to keep up the prop- 
erties to any standards? 

Mr. Pratt. We have two engineers there and a competent man in 
general charge, whose business it is to cooperate with the lessees and 
see that the coal is properly taken without destruction to the mines 
and that it is exhausted. Other than that 

Senator Kenton. I tliink the record does not show from your testi- 
mony who the lessees are. 

Mr. Pratt. I do not know whether it does. There are three cor- 
porations there now. 

Senator Kenton. What are the corporations? 

Mr. Pratt. The Paint Creek Collieries Co., the Imperial Colliery 
Co., and the Standard Splint & Gas Coal Co. 

Senator Kenton. Those are the three lessees of your property 
there? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenton. They all have the same kind of lease? 

Mr. Pratt. Exactly. 

Senator Kenton. And the same royalty? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. There has never been any difference. 
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Senator Kenyon. You have nothing to do with the amount paid 
the men there for their work? 

Mr. Pratt. No. 

Senator Kenyon. And you have nothing to do with company 
stores? 

Mr. Pratt. Nothing whatever. 

Senator Kenyon. You pay no attention to those things? 

Mr. Pratt. Well, we never have had any required relation in any 
sense. 

Senator Kenyon. Do you go there yourself, or any of your brothers, 
to look after these properties? 

Mr. Pratt. Oh, yes ; my brothers do quite frequently ; one particu- 
larly, the treasurer of this company. I have not been there for some 
years ; I have had a lot of other things to do. 

Senator Kenyon. Could you give us any idea of the amount you 
receive in royalties per year? 

Mr. Pratt. We have received on an average about $60,000 a year, 
which, on the amount we have actually invested there, is about 6 per 
cent — 6 to 6£ per cent — return. 

Senator Kenyon. What about your royalties last year? 

Mr. Pratt. The royalties last vear were verv much less than usual: 
the last two years, of course, have been influenced a good deal by the 
situation. In fact, there have been no two years, I think, quite alike. 

Senator Kenyon. Have you any statement of the royalties received 
in the different years which we could put in the record ? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes ; I can give you that. 

Senator Kenyon. Will you give us that to put in the record. 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 1 

Senator Kenyon. Do you know of any other corporations owning 
these lands in West Virginia, corporations outside the State ? 

Mr. Pratt. I do not; but I had supposed that there were people 
outside of the State interested in these properties; not in these, but 
in the general coal lands of West Virginia; but I have had no rela- 
tion with them. 

Senator Kenyon. Do you know whether outside monev has devel- 
oped those coal lands there ? 

Mr. Pratt. I think that is one of the necessary things to do. I 
do not think it could be done otherwise. 

Senator Kenyon. Are you one of the officers of the Standard 
Oil Co. 

Mr. Pratt. I am not. 

Senator Kenyon. Or anv of its subsidiaries? 

Mr. Pratt. I am not. 

Senator Kenyon. No connection with it? 

Mr. Pratt. None whatever. 

Senator Kenyon. Thev have no connection in this or in the owner- 
ship of lands? 

Mr. Pratt. None whatever. 

Senator Kenyon. Has your brother, do you know, looked into labor 
conditions out there when he has been out there, or reported to you 
the labor conditions? 



1 See statement immediately following Mr. Pratt's testimony. 
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Mr. Pratt. We have had this general desire and recognized re- 
sponsibility of providing such land for educational and religions 
purposes as that development naturally and properly required, and 
have done it. We have in our leases always insisted that there should 
be absolutely no liquor sold on any of the properties, and that we have 
insisted on also respecting the mines operated by others than ourselves 
and who were sending coal over that little line of road. Beyond that 
I think. we have had no very definite relation to those matters and 
there has been no occasion, so far as we know— I mean there has 
been do direct request made of anv sort. We go very frequently and 
our own skilled people from Xew York are currently going there. 

Senator Ken yon. Have you given land there for school purposes? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ken yon. And for religious institutions? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes; we have. 

Senator Kenyon. Could you give us any indication of how many 
different pieces you have given tor that purpose? 

Mr. Pratt. I can not now; but I can send it for the record, if you 
would like that. 

Senator Kenyon. We would like to have you do that. 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 1 

Senator Kenyon. Were you out there at all during the time of 
these troubles? 

Mr. Pratt. My people were, but I was not. 

Senator Kenyon. By your people you mean vour brothers? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes; but more particularly one oi our office force, who 
has more directly this particular thing in hand. 

Senator Kenyon. Is Senator Wetmore one of the officers of your 
company ? 

Mr. Alatt. He is not. He has three of his own office force who are 
directors. There are seven directors in all. I beg your pardon, he is 
the vice president of the company and a director. 

Senator Kenyon. How long has he been such officer? 

Mr. Pratt. From the beginning. 

Senator Kenyon. From the beginning? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. What is your position with the company ? 

Mr. Pratt. I am president of the company. 

Senator Kenyon. Who are the other onicers? 

Mr. Pratt. Mv brother Harold is treasurer and Mr. Wetmore is 
vice president, and the secretary is Mr. Amos, one of our office people. 
I ought to say that our office, Charles Pratt & Co., or the firm, under- 
took the management of these properties so far as the contracts and 
leases were concerned, and that is why Mr. Amos, one of our own 
people is one of the officers and my brother is treasurer. 

Senator Kenyon. Where is your office? 

Mr. Pratt. 26 Broadway. Xew York. 
• Senator Kenyon. That is all I desire to ask, Mr. Pratt. 

Senator Martine. Mr. Pratt, you are the Pratt for whom the Pratt 
Institute was named — the Pratt family? 

Mr. Pratt. That is right. 

Senator Martine. 26 Broadway ; that is the Standard Oil office or 
headquarters? 

1 See statement immediately following Mr. Pratt's testimony, p. 2130. 
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Mr. Pratt. That is the Standard Oil office; yes, sir. 

Senator Martine. You say the lands you bought were with a view 
to the coal except the valleys. Do the valleys develop oil ? 

Mr. Pratt, No; there has never been any oil — that is, so far as 
I know. 

Senator Martine. There is oil on this tract, is there not, of 21,000 
acres? 

Mr. Pratt. I do not think so; at least I have never known of any 
being found. 

Senator Martine. How far from this point is the nearest oil 
development? 

Mr. Pratt. Oh, I do not know, sir. 

Senator Martine. It is not a ^reat distance? 

Mr. Pratt. I think there is oil in Charleston. Charleston is about 
15 miles away. 

Senator Martine. Well, your tract will cover 15 miles? 

Mr. Pratt. If you spread it out thin it would ; yes, sir. 

Senator Martine. Well, it would not have to be very thin, would 
it— 21,000 or 23,000 acres? 

Mr. Pratt. Well, nature has not made it that way. 

Senator Martine. You say your royalty is 8 cents a ton. Have 
you ever heard it claimed by the coal operators there at Paint Creek 
that the royalty was so excessive that they were prevented from mak- 
ing certain improvements and developments that they otherwise 
would, were it not for the excessive royalty. 

Mr. Pratt. I never have. 

Senator Martine. Never have seen that published? 

Mr. Pratt. I understand that some such statement, or a statement 
similar to that was made in this hearing, but I did not know it until 
I saw it. 

Senator Martine. I did not hear it in the hearing, but have you 
ever seen it published ? 

Mr. Pratt. I never have. 

Senator Martine. I have, and I did not know whether it was cor- 
rect or not ; but did it ever come to your ear ? 

Mr. Pratt. No. 

Senator Martine. These gentlemen have stated they would have 
been able to be a little more generous in many ways with their help 
and employees and would improve conditions were it not for the 
excessive royalty. I never knew just what the royalty you got was 
before, but were it not for the excessive royalty paid to the Pratts. 

Mr. Pratt. That is not correct. The rovalty has alwavs been 
judged satisfactory by the people who made the leases. It was a 
modest royalty. The royalties to-day are from 7 to 10 cents a ton, 
and the rate we fixed with them was 8 cents, and I never have felt, 
nor have I ever been told, that that was in any sense fairly to be 
considered excessive. 

Senator Martine. I am not prepared to criticize that at all. and 
I do not criticize or make inquiry because I deem it excessive; but 
I asked if it had been brought to your attention. I have seen it so 
published. Has your attention during your ownership, which has 
been for many vears, been brought to the disturbed labor conditions 
there ? 
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Mr. Pratt. Yes; we have of late, of course. 

Senator Martine. Have you been appealed to for your judgment 
and advice as to what might be done to alleviate the conditions and 
to make more harmonious relations between the employer and 
employees? 

Mr. Pratt. We never have. The question has never come to us 
in any direct personal way at all. 

Senator Martine. Well, you have thought of it? 

Mr. Pratt. Thought of it ? 

Senator Martine. Yes. 

Mr. Pratt. Oh, indeed so. 

Senator Martine. In your own mind have you evolved any line 
of policy which might bring about more harmonious relations be- 
tween the miners and the lessees ? 

Mr. Pratt. I have no suggestion to make, but I want to say 
frankly that I think that the whole occurrence and terrible situation 
in Paint Creek and Cabin Creek was an unusual one, and I think it 
was very dreadful; but I suppose there are many causes which one 
would naturally think of as contributory to that result, but I do not 
believe that any human can make a definite and final statement as to 
what is the thing to do. I think it is a very complex situation. 

Senator Martine. In your territory, or that territory in which 

}rou and your brothers and Mr. Wetmore control, there are other 
essees besides the Paint Creek Colliers Co.? 

Mr. Pratt. No; those are the only three. 

Senator Martine. The Paint Creek Co. ? 

Mr. Pratt. The Paint Creek Colliers Co., the Imperial Colliery 
Co., and the Standard Splint & Gas Coal Co. 

Senator Martine. They are three individual companies? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 

Senator Martine. Do the same labor conditions prevail in them 
all? 

Mr. Pratt. So far as I know they do. 

Senator Martine. On any of your properties which you own the 
fee of, is there organized labor and in some others unorganized 
labor? 

Mr. Pratt. I can not answer, sir, from any, direct knowledge ; but 
I assume from the history of these recent troubles that that must 
be the case. 

Senator Martine. That there are some organized there and some 
unorganized ? 

Mr. Pratt. I assume so, but I do not know. 

Senator Martine. Then you would not be able to say whether the 
conditions are more satisfactory where the organized labor prevails 
than where the unorganized labor prevails? 

Mr. Pratt. No; I would not know. 

Senator Martine. Have you any suggestion, as a coal owner who 
might be interested, as to a line of policy which might be exerted and 
exercised by the lessees with their labor which would tend to miti- 
gate and make pleasanter and more hormonious relations between the 

two? 

Mr. Pratt. As I said before, I. think this was an unusual occur- 
rence — terrible though it was — and I do not think I or anyone else 
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can at the moment make a suggestion which would be helpful in de- 
termining how to avoid a similar one. There were many things that 
were unusual, and I can not but believe that there were many human 
mistakes of judgment in connection with the solution of that matter. 

Senator Martine. You think there were many? 

Mr. Pratt. Well, I think there must have been many. But to deal 
with a labor problem of that sort constructively, I am sure you gen- 
tlemen who have all the history of the case would be vastly wiser 
than I, and I have no suggestions to make. 

Senator Martine. But we have come into it very recently, while 
you have been the owner for many years, and naturally disturbances, 
either greater or smaller, have appeared from time to time, and I 
thought it might have prompted your mind in that direction. 

Mr. Pratt. Well, the labor problem, sir, is one that is always 
with us and it is changing in its conditions all the while, and we 
have had nothing personally responsibly to do with the labor ele- 
ments there except to do all that we could to make their housing and 
general conditions as comfortable as our responsibilities led us to do. 

Senator Martine. When you leased this property you leased it on 
a royalty? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 

Senator Martine. What other authority or power does that carry 
besides the matter of getting out coal ? Does it put the lessee abso- 
lutely in possession as a controller and governor, or in other words, 
after you have received your 8 cents per ton, then everything out- 
side of that rests with the company, as to matters of little town regu- 
lations or land ownership? 

The Chairman. You have a copy of the lease, have you not? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes; I can give you a copy. 

The Chairman. Suppose you file that with the record. 1 

Senator Martine. 1 only Wanted to know whether the fact you 
leased this to the coal company for 8 cents a ton would carry with 
it the authority to forbid people from traversing to and fro on it, 
as though it were a domain entirely within their own realm ? 

Mr. Pratt. I think it would. 

Senator Martine. Would that meet your desires and approval ? 

Mr. Pratt. Well, so far as the general employees or the public 
are concerned, that would be for the operators to determine; their 
interests are common with ours in wanting to get the coal out. So 
far as our authority is concerned, our engineer has the right, of 
course, to go there and see that the mining is done as mining should 
properly be done; the coal, of course, is weighed after it has come 
out, and those things are natural relations. The building of plants, 
the introduction of modern improvements, and all that sort of thing 
is the operator's business. 

Senator Martine. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Pratt. So that we have had no frictions between us and them 
on anv of these matters. 

Senator Martine. But you realize this 21,000 acres is a veritable 
domain ; if you tell a man to get off your premises, if he happens to 
be in the middle of them, it would be practically like telling nim to 

1 A copy of the lease follows Mr. Pratt* s testimony. 
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get off the earth. Now, I want to know whether that sort of thing 
would meet with your approbation and approval? 

Mr. Pratt. We have never made any such regulation respecting 
the lands which we have not leased, and it is a very wild country 
i\nd, I think, people roam about pretty much as they please. It is 
an area generally covered with torest — that is, the hills are — and 
the trees are at the disposal of the operators to protect their mining 
interests, and beyond that no such fear or thought or question has 
been raised, sir, so far as I can remember. 

Senator Martin e. But my statement is not with reference to their 
cutting the material off of it, but with reference to the public: whether 
in a domain of this kind it would meet with your approbation and 
approval if they should post up notices, " Private property M and 
" Trespassers forbidden," and all that sort of thing over a tract of 
21,000 or 23,000 acres. 

Mr. Pratt. I do not know, sir. what the lessees would conclude it 
wise for them to do. They would probably have the right to do as 
ihey pleased. 

Senator Martine. Under your lease? 

Mr. Pratt. I think they would, so far as I know. On the other 
property we have done nothing; it has been free and open to any- 
body, so far as I know. 

Senator Martine. But do you not feel that it is a dangerous and 
almost an un-American right that they should exercise in that way 
on a domain of that kind? 

Mr. Pratt. I could not answer that question intelligently, sir. I 
do not know. That would be a theoretical and academic question, of 
course, and I do not know what would be the wise thing to do there. 

Senator Martine. But you do believe that the conditions were 
terrible there? 

Mr. Pratt. What is that? 

Senator Martine! You do say they were terrible there ? 

Mr. Pratt. Oh, yes; there is no doubt about that. They were ter- 
rible conditions. 

Senator Martine. That is all. 

Senator Ken yon. You used a term which interested me. You 
say " our responsibility " concerning these houses ; that you went as 
far as your responsibility would dictate. Now, have you not some 
responsibility in the ownership of a great domain of this kind besides 
merely getting a royalty ? These great properties could not be pur- 
chased, as you have purchased them, without the expenditure of a 
great deal of money, could they ? 

Mr. Pratt. No. 

Senator Kenyon. The average man can not go out and buy a prop- 
erty like that. Now, a great corporation of great wealth buys this 
property; they sit back then and say, u We have done everything that 
our responsibility dictates. v Now, is not that one of the troubles 
in this country, that wealth sits back and says, " Our responsibility 
is ended in merely getting our dividends and seeing that things are 
done in an orderly way."? 

Mr. Pratt. Well, Senator 

Senator Kenyon. Is not there more responsibility on wealth in this 
country than just that? 
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Mr. Pratt. Yes ; I think undoubtedly. Now, may I tell you how — 
you asked the question why we went in there and how we got in there 
and what led us into West Virginia. Now, in the development of that 
property there were two things that came very clearly home to me. 
In the nrst place, the cost of the development was vastly greater than 
I expected. In the second place, when I realized what coal mining 
and coal selling and distributing meant, I felt that that was a busi- 
ness that we, having provided the land and the facilities for getting 
the coal from the land to the markets, so far as the railroad was 
concerned, and to the river, so far as tne river and the tipple were 
concerned, had gone a great way, and I felt that if we opened these 
lands to operators who were in that line of business, men who had 
not wealth, men who had not the experience that was required to do 
a thing as big as this, that we were doing a very kind and sensible 
thing, in giving them an opportunity to develop in land which was 
most favorable, for these are hills and the coal is in the sides of the 
hills, and there is no deep tunneling to get it, and it is a healthful 
community and it was a new field to be developed; the whole thing 
was favorable, in other words, to coal operators undertaking on their 
own account the development of that property. And so when we 
started we had from 12 to 13 different operations going on there, and 
I thought we had done our part. And from another point of view, 
I felt that I had no strength or time, with all the other things I had 
in hand to do, to enter upon the learning of a new business. So 
we did just as we did, and I think it was the wise and natural thing 
to do. Men were coming from Pennsylvania, where the fields were 
not so favorable, where the cost and difficulties were greater in coal 
operating, and they took up these lands of ours. Now, from that 
point on we have done everything that the operators have asked us 
to do or that the community has asked us to do, and I have yet to 
hear, and I have been waiting to hear from you gentlemen some 
affirmative thing that you feel that we, as owners of that property, 
ought to have done. 

Senator Ken yon. Well, Mr. Pratt, we are investigating condi- 
tions 

Mr. Pratt. Yes ; I realize that. 

Senator Ken yon. That give rise to a situation which you yourself 
say is deplorable. 

Mr. Pratt. Yes ; it is worse than that. 

Senator Ken yon. Worse than that, and among those conditions, it 
seemed to us very proper to investigate this alien ownership. 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. If a corporation could be organized and buy up 
the whole State of West Virginia and everybody lived outside of the 
State, you would have practically a feudalism in there, which would 
be un-American and contrary to the genius of our institution. 

Mr. Pratt. Quite right. 

Senator Kenyon. "Now, we are looking at this and trying to get at 
the fundamentals. 

Mr. Pratt. I realize that. 

Senator Kenyon. There is (something the matter in this country 
when the employer arms himself and goes out shooting his men ana 
the men arm themselves and go out shooting their employers, and that 
kind of business can not endure a great while in this Republic. Now, 
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you see this is not the only instance, we have other instances right 
now in Colorado and in Michigan. 

Mr. Pratt. I said it was an unusual condition. 

Senator Kenyon. Yes ; so we are trying to get at the philosophy 
of this matter; what "is the matter. • Tnat is a greater question tnan 
what is going on in West Virginia. 

Mr. Pratt. Quite right. 

Senator Kenyon. What is the matter with the industrial situation? 
Now, if the men — I do not want to make an argument, but we are 
all interested in the ultimate conclusion. 

Mr. Pratt. Quite right ; and I am interested, too. 

Senator Kenyon. What you just casually threw in there, as to 
your responsibility, seemed to indicate to me that is the position 
that wealth is taking in this country, and I have no warfare on honest 
wealth, but simply to say, " We have no responsibility about these 
matters. We purchase these great tracts of land and all we want is 
our royalty, and that is all our responsibility." It seems to me you 
have a greater responsibility than that, and great wealth has got to 
wake up to that. The welfare between the man who leases your land 
and the men who work for him in such a great area is involved. That 
is just a suggestion. I did not mean to get into any argument, but I 
would like to get your views. 

Mr. Pratt. I wish I could help you. I will tell you how we are 
trying to help. We have in Brooklyn an institute called Pratt Insti- 
tute, which my father endowed and to which we have added since, 
my brothers and I, and we are teaching over 3,000 young people how 
to earn their own living. 

Senator Kenyon. That is a commendable work, but do you not 
think to put such an institute out on a smaller scale for 21,000 acres 
of land, where the children could learn these things, would be a good 
work? 

Mr. Pratt. So far as the school question is concerned, we have 
been doing all we could out there. I do not suppose that the children 
of the class of people who are doing this hard work as mind's are 
prepared for any such kind of work as we are doing in Brooklyn, 
but that they need education and should have it we have always be- 
lieved and have always cooperated, and are quite willing to cooperate, 
and there has never been anything on that side — and I am quite sure 
I am right in this — that has been asked of us that we have not done. 

Senator Kenyon. Of course, you have waited for that to be 
asked 

Mr. Pratt. Now, do not put it quite so harshly as that 2 because 
that is not strictly true. We have had our people there continuously, 
and the whole situation has been, I think, intelligently understood ; 
and consciously to myself or to my brothers I am sure nothing has 
ever been in our minds suggested or thought of that we could have 
done and did not do. Of course, one can not cover the whole earth 
in his responsibilities, but we are all people who are trying to do 
our part. 

Senator Kenyon. Well, a person who has as much of the earth as 
you have down there can cover a large part of it. I do not mean that 
in any offensive sense. 

Mr. Pratt. No; I am sure you do not. 
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Senator Martin e. I made a little reference to the Pratt Institute. 
I happen to know and am willing to admit that it is a most superb 
institution. It has done incalculable good, and with the plant you 
have there I can see that in the future there is scarcely a limit to the 
good you may do. I am willing to bear most cheerful testimony, 
and I have seen the tangible results in many young boys and voung 
men and young women who have been fitted for practical walks or 
life in the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn that make it a most notable 
institution. I say that very gladly. 

Mr. Pratt. I thank you, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. Just one more question and I am done. You 
went in there not only for the coal properties, but for the oil? 

Mr. Pratt. No; I think we never had any view of that kind. I may 
say, frankly, as to that, that — speaking now from the oil point of 
view — there never have been developments near enough there to make 
us feel that oil was there, but we have always been willing to lease 
the property if anyone wished to drill. We never have ourselves 
drilled a foot of it. 

Senator Kenyon. Am I correct in my understanding that neither 
you nor your brothers nor anyone connected with your firm are con- 
nected with the Standard Oil Co. or any of its subsidiaries? 

Mr. Pratt. One of my brothers is connected with the company, but 
no one else. 

Senator Kenyon. Is he a director? 

Mr. Pratt. Of one of the Standard companies. 

Senator Kenyon. What company is that? 

Mr. Pratt. The Standard of New York. 

Senator Kenyon. Your office being: there at the same place, does it 
have anv connection with them at nil? 

Mr. Pratt. None whatever. 

Senator Kenyon. Except this connection that your brother has ? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes; but his office is not with us; he has his own office. 

Senator Kenyon. The Standard Oil Co. have no interest in this 
property in West Virginia? 

Mr. I'ratt. None wliatever. and never have had any. 

Senator Martine. How many school and church concessions h$ve 
you given? You say you have given all you have been asked to give. 

Mr. Pratt. That question was asked, but I can not answer. I can 
furnish that information and see that the secretary has it. 

The Chairman. You will file a copy of your leases with the clerk? 

Mr, Pratt. I will. 1 

The Chairman. What have been vourrovalties in the last few 
months? They have resumed operations there to their full extent? 

Mr. Pratt. No; they have not. I do not know what the last few 
months show. The eight months are the smallest, I think, we have 
had for many years. I know there never was as low a period. 

The Chairman. But the difficulties now have been settled and they 
are operating? 

Mr. Pratt. I think so, in large measure. I think they are doing 
something. 

1 A copy of the h»a»p follows Mr. I*ratt's testimony. 
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The Chairman. You say you think you get about 6J per cent on 
your investment there from the royalties you have received up to this 
time? 

Mr. Pratt. I think so. I think that would be true ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Your leases, as I understand, run "until the coal 
has been exhausted? 

Mr. Pratt. That is my recollection of it. 

The Chairman. And no limitation of years ? 

Mr. Pratt. None whatever. There is a minimum which is ex- 
pected that the operators will handle and will naturally produce. 
It would not do to leave the coal in the mountains, of course, unmined. 

The Chairman. If they do not produce that, they pay the royalty 
any wav ? 

Mr. Pratt. On that minimum. It is an agreed-upon minimum. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions? If not, Mr. Pratt, 
you are discharged. 

Mr. Belcher. I would like to ask a question. Mr. Pratt, after 
your company leases this property to these coal companies, your 
company, as I understand, loses control of the property and the 
company gives royalties for the coal leased; in other words, the 
coal companies leasing your property have full charge of the pos- 
session of the lands leased and their control and management ? 

Mr. Pratt. That is correct. 

Mr. Belches. Is it possible for a miner to buy property leased 
from your company for the purpose of building a home or homes ? 

Mr. Pratt. We have the terminal lands which were bought for 
that purpose, to enable anyone who was interested in these properties 
to locate themselves there. 

Mr. Belcher. The terminal lands you have reference to are the 
lands lying down there near the Kanawha River? 

Mr. Pratt. Well, they run up to the town of Pratt, which is a 
little town on the railroad. 

Mr. Belcher. To the town of Pratt ! 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 

Mr. Belcher. But none of the coal properties, no part of the coal 
lands, can be purchased by the miners for the purpose of building 
homes thereon? 

Mr. Pratt. The operators build the houses. I do not know just 
how they do, but there are areas in each lease which would make it 
perfectly convenient for them to use for that purpose. 

Mr. Belcher. But the operators do not own the land in fee and 
would not have a right to sell land to miners for the purpose of 
building homes? 

Mr. Pratt. I think not. The land is leased. 

Mr. Belcher. Then, it is not possible at any point upon this 21,000 
acres of land for a miner to buy a tract or lot of land for the purpose 
of building a home thereon ? 

Mr. Pratt. But he could buy any adjacent lands which would be 
convenient for that purpose. 

Mr. Belcher. Any adjacent lands! 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 
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Mr. Belcher. That is not owned by your company? 

Mr. Pratt. I was thinking of these terminal lands. 

Mr. Belcher. Are you in anyway connected with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. 

Mr. Pratt. I am not. I am a director of the Long Island Road, 
but have nothing to do with the Pennsylvania Road. 

Mr. Belcher. Do you know anything about the lands owned by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in West Virginia? 

Mr. Pratt. I do not. 

Mr. Belcher. Do you know anything concerning the ownership 
of the railroads in West Virginia by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ? 

Mr. Pratt. I do not 

Mr. Belcher. Or the United States Steel Corporation ? 

Mr. Pratt. I do not. 

Mr. Belcher. That is all. 

Senator Kenyon. What is this Long Branch road 

Mr. Pratt. The Long Island Road, which is simply our local 
road running out from New York to Montauk Point. 

Senator Martine. But it is connected with the Pennsylvania — 
they lease it. 

Mr. Pratt. The Pennsylvania owns that road. 

Senator Kenyon. You are a director in that road? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. Do you know whether or not the Pennsylvania 
own mines in West Virginia? 

Mr. Pratt. I do not. 

The Chairman. Mr. Pratt desires to make a statement as to the 
reason he did not answer the summons of the committee before this. 

Mr. Pratt. I was away and have been away a good deal on account 
of my health this summer and fall, and did not mow that this com- 
mittee was needing me in any such fashion as I to-day have learned, 
nor did I know that the committee was to continue in session so 
long. The notices were all delayed, and when I returned to New 
York there was no evidence at all that there was any requirement for 
me. I want to apologize and express my regrets if I have incon- 
venienced any of you gentlemen, for that was the last thing I had 
in mind to do ; and there was no reason I should not have given you 
at any time all that I know about this matter. 

Senator Kenyon. Mr. Pratt, H. L. Pratt is one of the directors 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New York? 

Mr. Pratt. That is right. 

Statement of C. M. Pratt to the Subcommittee of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor Appointed to Investigate Conditions in the Paint Creek 
District. 

The following figures show the total investment at Paint Creek necessary to 
Its development: 

Original cost of Palut Creek Coal & Land Co. lands $300, 000. 00 

Interest on above investment from Jan. 14, 1899 (date of agree- 
ment between G. P. Wetniore and Charles Pratt & Co., under 
which the Paint Creek Coal & Land Co. was formed), to Aug. 
2, 1905 (date of first dividend), at 6 per cent simple interest 117, 960. 00 
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Cost of lands, tipple, river connection, tipple cars, 
etc.. of Paint Creek Terminal Co $183,793.08 

Advances made from 1905 to date on account of 

operating expenses Paint Creek Terminal Co 15,313.57 

Interest, 1905 (date of incorporation of Paint Creek 
Terminal Co.) to 1913, on original investment only 
($183,793.08), 6 per cent simple interest 88,220.68 

$287,327.33 

Oost of railroad of Paint Creek 525,000.00 

Total Paint Creek investment 1,230,277.33 

The returns from the above investment have been as follows : 

Annual average dividends paid to investors in Paint Creek invest- 
ment, 1905 (date of first dividend) to 1913 $58,500.00 

Annual interest from bonds received in payment of conveyance of 

the branch railroad to Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Co 21.000.00 



79, 500. 00 

(The above amount equals an annual average dividend of 6.)6 per cent on 
the total investment of $t,2M,277.83.) 

Detailed statement an to toyalties. 

From May 4, 1901 (date of incorporation of Paint Creek Coal & 

Land Co.), to 1904 $56,090.86 

1905 50, on. 15 

1906 50. 904. OR 

1907 74,338.47 

1908 39, 360. 07 

1909 73,930.26 

1910 27,284.85 

1911 * 128. 425. 87 

1912 54,573.34 

6 months of 1913 8,240.47 

Annual average royalties, $45,844.82. 

(The above figures show the gross earnings from coal royalties of the Paint 
Creek Coal rf Land Co.) 

The following figures show the net earnings and dividends from the date of 
incorporation of Paint Creek Coal & Land Co. : 



From 1901 to 1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 



Net earnings. 



$17,064.10 
49,841.70 
68,128.22 
74,708.21 
37,340.98 
64,232.98 
18,858.66 

115,662.63 
49,373.30 



Dividends. 



142,000 
66,000 
78,000 
30,000 
57,000 
22,500 

124,500 
48,000 



The annual average net earnings for 12 years have been $41,269.23. The 
annual average dividends for the 8 years ending 1912 have been $58,500. 

The above net earnings really represent in part a distribution of capital to 
the persons who have invested in the mines. 

A percentage of the "net earnings" should be deducted to show the return 
of the original invested capital, which capital is removed from the property 
when the coal is mined. 

It is to be noted that without transportation and other necessary facilities 
for mining the Paint Creek coal lands would be of uncertain value. The cost 
of the Paint Creek lands was less than 25 per cent of the total outlay necessary 
to develop this into a producing proposition. The railroad at Paint Creek was 
the largest single item of expense. The Paint Creek Terminal Co. required an 
unproductive investment amounting to nearly $200,000, In order that the 
advantages of an additional method of shipping might be open to prospective 



1 Includes royalties past due from previous years. 
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operators. The Paint Creek Terminal Co., acting under the best expert advice 
available at the time, constructed an up-to-date tipple on Its property. The 
nonuse of the tipple has been due in a large measure to a change in the rela- 
tion between river and rail freights, and also to the method of measuring coal 
in Cincinnati, which was unsatisfactory to the operators. 

Attached hereto is a copy of one of the leases made by the Paint Creek Coal 
& Land Co. which is now in effect. All the leases are practically identical in 
form, the main difference being in the annual minimum royalty charged. 

The following is a list of the annual minimum royalties of the several lessees: 

Paint Creek Coal Co $6,600 

Scranton Splint Coal Co 5.400 

Banner Coal Co 4,000 

Wacomah Coal Co 3,600 

Petrol t-Kanawha 5,000 

Morton Coal Co 5,400 

Nuckolls Coal & Coke Co 5,000 

Greenbrier Coal Co 5,000 

Grose Colliery Co 5,000 

Hickory Camp Coal & Coke Co 5,520 

50,520 

{All the above leases have been taken over by the Paint Creek Col- 
lieries Co., which now operates these properties.) 

Imperial Colliery Co 7,500 

Standard Splint & Gas Coal Co 5,000 

The following is a statement showing donations of lands by the Paint Creek 
Co"I & Land Co. for educational and religious institutions: 

1. To the bo"rd of education O'bin Creek district, schoolhouse lot at Mucklow 
(near Jones Branch), October 31, 1901. 

2. To the board of education Cabin Creek district, schoolhouse lot at Burn- 
well, November 25, 1003. 

3. To the Nvrd of education district of Kanawha, In Fayette County, school- 
house lot (ne°r Ma nan), September 2. 1904. 

4. To the trustees of Tomsburg Church, church lot, Tomsburg. W. Va., 
August 1. 1906. 

5. To the board of education Cabin Creek district, schoolhouse lot, Standard, 
W. Va., August 1, 1906. 

6. To the boprd of education Cabin Creek district, schoolhouse lot, Toius 
Fork, August 1, 1906. 

7. To the trustees of Mucklow Methodist Church, church lot, Mucklow, W. Vn.„ 
August 24, 1906. 

8. To the board of education Cabin Creek district, schoolhouse lot. Green- 
castle. W. Va. (Greenbrier lease), October 28, 1907. 

9. To the board of education Cabin Creek district, schoolhouse lot, Pecktown, 
W. Va. (Greenbrier lease), September 15, 1908. 

10 To the bo- rd of education Cabin Creek district, schoolhouse lot, Wacomah, 
W. Va.. April 12, 1909. 

In addition to the above donations of land, the following contributions of 
crsh have been made: 

On October 11. 1907. the Paint Creek Coal & Land Co. contributed $1,000 
toward the construction of the Sheltering Arms Hospital, which is located 
nearby the Paint Creek properties at Hansford, W. Va. 

On February 5, 1906, the Paint Creek Coal & Land Co. contributed $500 
tow rd a relief fund for the benefit of those who suffered in a mine explosion 
at the Detroit & Kanawha mine on the Paint Creek lands. The work connected 
with raising the entire fund was contributed by a representative of the Paint 
Creek Co»l & Lnnd Co. 

Note. — All the Paint Creek lands are either in the "Cabin Creek district," 
Kanawha County, or in the "Kanawha district," Fajette County. 

On reading the report of my testimony given on October 29, 1911, I find that 
It is in-ccur- te in the following particulars: 

1. The Pjilnt Creek Coal & Land Co. was incorporated in 1901 and not in 1895. 
xne lands were purchased by Charles Pratt & Co. in 1895 and 1896. 

2* There has been some drilling for oil on the property, but no oil has been 

found. 

C. M. Pbatt. 



j 
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Lease — Paint Cbeek Coal & Land Co. to the Gbeenbbieb Coal Co. 
[Recorded In lease book No. 13, p. 433, on Not. 23, 1903.! 

This contract of lease/ made this 18th day of June, nineteen hundred and two 
(1902), between the Paint Creek Coal & Land Co., a corporation existing under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of West Virginia, party of the first part, 
hereinafter called the Lessor, and the Greenbrier Coal Co., a corporation exist- 
ing under and by virtue of the laws of the State of West Virginia, party of the 
second part, hereinafter call the Lessee, witnesseth : 

First. That in consideration of the covenants, conditions, and stipulations as 
hereinafter set forth, to be well and truly kept and performed by the Lessee, the 
Lessor does let and lease, for coal-mining and coal -coking purposes only, subject 
to the reservations, terms, and conditions hereinafter more fully set forth, to the 
Lessee a certain tract of land and parcel of land situated in Cabin district, 
county of Kanawha, in the State of West Virginia, on the waters of Paint Creek, 
bounded and described as follows, to wit : 

Beginning at (DW), a point at the mouth of Tenmile Fork of Paint Creek 
where six sycamores are marked as pointers; thence up and with the meanders 
of the said Tenmile Fork S. OS-IS W. 1.025.4 feet (to I)V), S. 19-12 W. 290 feet 
(to DC), S. S6-42 W. 540 feet (to DT), X. 63-18 W. 185 feet (to DS), S. 73-17 
W. 1,005.7 feet to (Dr) a point at the mouth of Keeneys Fork of the said Ten- 
mile Fork (pointers, beech, sycamore, and hemlock) ; thence up and with the 
meanders of the said Keeneys Fork X. (57-49 W. 848.7 feet (to DQ), X, 50-^33 
W. 1,518.3 feet (to DP), X. 23^03 W. 199.2 feet (to DO), N. 57-18 W. 429.6 feet 
(to DX), X. 36-03 W. 419.2 feet (to DM). X. 50-07 W. 542 feet (to DL), N. 
54-16 W. 506.6 feet to (DK) a point in the main forks of Keeneys Fork (point- 
ers, two water birches) ; thence up and with the main fork of Keeneys Fork X. 
78-36 W. 921.7 feet to (DJ) a point at the mouth of the second fork of Keeneys 
Fork; thence up and with the meanders of the said main fork of Keeneys Fork 
N. 64-35 W\ 1&3.2 feet (to DI). X. 45-18 W. 545.9 feet (to I)H), X. 62-33 W. 
1.520.6 feet (to DO), X. 56-18 W. 309.S feet (to I)F), X. 42-27 W. 364.7 feet to 
(DE), a gum in the low gap on the divide between the he;>d of said Keeneys 
Fork aud the right-hand fork of the Cane Fork of Cabin Creek; thence north- 
ward along with the top of the dividing ridge between Paint Creek and Cabin 
Creek X. 53-53 K. 588.6 feet ito EA), X. 87-59 E. 578.4 feet (to EB), S. 82-44 
E. 6S4.5 feet (to EC), X. 58-15 E. 244.8 feet (to Ed), X. 3 E. 200 feet to sassa- 
fras iH>inters, the southwest corner of Gibson 27-aere tract; thence with the 
two lines of the same, so as to include its area In this lease, X. 13 E. 836 feet 
to a hickory, corner to same; thence north 37 E. 1,270 feet to (EG) a corner of 
the said Gibson tract; thence, leaving the lines of the said (Jibson tract and 
running down and with the meanders of Brushy Fork, S. 72-35 E. 610 feet (to 
BA), S. 7S E. 135 feet (to AZ). S. 75-30 E. 306} feet (to AY), X. 88 E. 219 feet 
(to AX). X. 68 E. 118$ feet (to AW), X. 71 * E. 168 feet (to AV), X. 53 E. 315 
feet (to AD, X. 38-15 E. 1S4 feet (to At), X. 56 E. 307 feet (to AS), X. 85* 
E. 45S* feet (to AK), X. (53-40 E. 4(84 feet (to AQ), X. 551 K. 283 feet (to AP), 
X. 56J E. 132| feet (to AO). X. 40-40 E. 845 feet (to AX), X. 57* E. 239 feet 
(to AL), X. 03} E. 134] feet (to AK), X. 75 E. 249* feet (to AJ), X. 69* E. 
189? feet (to AI), X. 83A E. 309J feet (to AH), X. 70* E. 349* feet (to AE), 
X. 824 E. 319 feet (to AD). S. 08 i E. 160 feet (to AC), S. 80* E. 284J feet (to 
AB), S. 812 K. 3141 feet to (AA) a point 30 feet south of Brushy Fork and 30 
feet west of Paint Creek (pointers, four sycamores) ; thence east 60 feet to a 
point in the middle of Paint Creek: thence up aud with the middle of Paint 
Creek south 20* E. 265 feet, S. 15* \V. 215 feet, S. 37* W. 800 feet. S. 21 W. 400 
feet, S. 37* E. 660 feet. S. 21-25 E. 280 feet. S. 35-55 E. 205 feet. S. 60-25 E. 350 
feet, S. 74-25 E. 275 feet, S. 87-25 E. 295 feet, S. 62-55 E. 245 feet, S. 45-10 
E. 175 feet. S. 46-10 E. 400 feet, S. 30-10 E. 400 feet. S. 3-35 W. 430 feet, S. 
18-50 W. 550 feet, S. 34-50 W. 550 feet. S. 2G-35 W. 390 feet. S. 23-35 W. 400 
feet, S. 0-25 E. 240 feet, S. 53-55 E. 295 feet. S. 18-55 E. 250 feet. S. 22-25 E. 580 
feet. S. 18-35 W. 205 feet, S. 81-05 W. 390 feet. X. 8(5-25 W. 200 feet, S. 66-55 
W. 310 feet, S. 9-57 W. 609i feet to the place of beginning, containing 1,250 acres, 

more or less. 

The boundary Hue of said lease, number nineteen (19), is showu on the blue- 
print map hereto attached aud made part and parcel hereof, containing one 
thousand two hundred and fifty (1.250) acres, more or less, Included in the 
entire boundary for aud during the time or term of years necessary to mine 
and remove all coal upon and under the hereby leased premises or until this lease 
is sooner terminated under its provisions. 
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Saving and reserving, however, unto the party or the first part all laud 
reasonably necessary for the development and extension of the railroad of the 
Kanawha & Pocahontas Railroad Co., or the construction of any other railroad 
or railroads in, upon, or through the tract of land above described, with the 
necessary stations and other buildings, sidetracks, turntables, turnouts, and 
other facilities for the efficient operation thereof. 

Second. The lessee shall have the sole anil exclusive privilege of mining 
coal, making coke, and shipping said coke and coal from the above-described 
premises during the continuance of this lease, and the privilege of using so much 
of the surface of the land and houses or buildings thereon, of the stone, sand, 
and water thereon, and the lessee is granted the rit;ht to cut and remove the 
timber within the hereby leased premises under the following conditions, to wit : 

The said lessee shall have the privilege of using free of charge so much of 
the timber under twenty-four (24) inches in diameter measured at three (3) 
feet from the ground, except walnut and ash, as may be necessary for coal min- 
ing and coke making, and for the purpose of erecting any buildings or plant to 
be used by the said lessee In carrying on its business on the leased premises 
only. 

It is further agreed that should the said lessee desire to cut and remove any 
timber measuring over twenty-four (24) inches in dia meter at three (3) feet 
from the ground, except walnut and ash, to be used by said lessee in carrying on 
its business on the hereby leased premises only, the lessee shall be granted the 
privilege of cutting such timber upon the payment to the lessor of three ($3) 
dollars for each tree which shall be marked and paid for in cash before same 
shall have been cut or removed 

It is further agreed that should the said lessee desire to sell the first and 
second grades of lumber manufactured from the trees above described the 
lessee shall' pay to the lessor, in addition to the above-named rates in cash, and 
before the lumber shall have been removed from the hereby leased premises, for 
all lumber manufactured from trees measuring under twenty-four (24) inches 
in diameter at three (3) feet from the ground at the rate of five ($5) dollars 
per thousand feet board measure, and from trees measuring over twenty-four 
(24) inches at three (3) feet from the ground at the rate of three ($3) dollars 
per thousand feet board measure. 

But the said Lessor reserves the right to enter upon the herein-leased premises 
for the purpose of mining, boring, and drilling thereon and therein for oil-gas 
and all other minerals except cor»l, and also for the purpose of cutting and re- 
moving any reserved timber, together with all necessary rights of way for 
pipe lines, inclines, tramroads, railroads, or other roads for removing same. 
But said reserved right shall be exercised reasonably and in such manner as 
not to unnecessarily interfere with the operations carried on by the Lessee 
or any improvements which he may have placed upon the demised premises. 

Third. In consideration whereof the Lessee covenants and agrees to pay the 
Lessor, its successors or assigns, during the continuance of this lease, as rental 
for said premises, the following royalties: On the Eagle and gas-coal seam 
eight (8) cents for each and every ton of twenty-two hundred and forty (2,240) 
pounds of run-of-mine coal measuring In the coal seam three (3) feet and six 
(6) inches and over in thickness, and five (5) cents for each and every ton of 
twenty-two hundred and forty (2.240) pounds of run-of-mine coal measuring In 
the coal seam less than three (3) feet and tfx (6) inches in thickness, and 
on the hard-coal seam eight (8) cents for coal over four (4) feet in thickness, 
and five (5) cents under four (4) feet in thickness mined, dug, or carried 
away from or used or sold on the said premises for any other purpose than the 
manufacture of coke; and fifteen (15) cents per ton for each and every ton 
of twenty-two hundred and forty (2,240) pounds of coke made ui>on the said 
premises. No rents or royalties to be charged the said Lessee for coal which 
may be used by them in their power plant. The above rents or royalties to be 
paid and accounted for mouth ly, on or before the 20th day of each month, for 
the month preceding. 

The said Lessee covenants and agrees to furnish the Lessor or its agents, 
on or before the 10th day of each month, proper certificates of the welghmaster, 
or of the proper officer of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co. in charge of the 
scales loca'ed on the line of the Kanawha & Pocahontas Railroad, of the 
quantity of coal and coke taken from said premises and passed over the said 
railroad during the preceding intfhth. the rents or royalties to be calculated 
and paid upon the weights so returned. And if any coal or coke shall be taken 
away from or used or stored on the said premises and not weighed upon the 
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scale of the said railroad, the quantity shall be ascertained and account ren- 
dered of same in the manner most satisfactory to the Lessor. 

Fourth. The Lessee further covenants and agrees that in case said rents or 
royalties do not in any month during the first year, commencing six (6) months 
from the 1st day of August, 1902. amount to at least two hundred and eight 
dollars and thirty-three cents ($208.33), he will pay, on or before the 20th day 
of each month, such amount or, sum as will make up the said sum of two 
hundred and eight dollars and thirty-three cents ($208.33) for the month pre- 
ceding. The object and intention of this clause being to establish a minimum 
rental for the first year for the said leased premises of two thousand five 
hundred ($2,500) dollars. And in case said rents or royalties do not in any 
month during the second and each and every subsequent year of this lease 
nmount to at least four hundred and sixteen dollars and sixty-six cents 
($416.66), he will pay, on or before the 20th day of each month, such an amount 
or sum as will make up the said sum of four hundred and sixteen dollars and 
sixty-six cents ($416.66) for the month preceding. The object and intention 
of this clause being to establish a minimum rental of five thousand ($5,000) 
dollars for the said second year and each and every subsequent year for the 
said leased premises for the term of this contract It is further covenanted 
and agreed between the parties hereto that if for any month the royalty on coal 
actually mined shall be less than the said minimum rentals, it shall nevertheless 
be paid by the said Lessee promptly without demand. 

The Lessee shall have the privilege during the next succeeding year of the 
lease of mining, free of charge of royalty, a sufficient amount of coal over and 
above the amount necessary to pay the minimum royalty for the year to reim- 
burse the Lessee for the excess of rental over royalty thus paid by said Lessee 
in the preceding year, but no payments in excess of the minimum in any one 
year shall be credited- against the deficiency in any subsequent year. 

Fifth. It is further agreed that in the event of unavoidable delay, by reason 
of failure on the part of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co. to furnish neces- 
sary transportation, or a general strike among the employees, or any other 
cause not within the control of the Lessee, the Lessee shall be released from 
an equitable proportion of the minimum royalty, said amount to be deter- 
mined as provided for in article 23. 

Sixth. It is further agreed that the Lessee shall, In addition to the ac- 
counts and certificates required to be furnished as aforesaid, keep books of 
account of the mining and shipping of coal and coke, and the said lessee shall 
render to the Lessor monthly statements on or before the 10th day of each 
month from the said colliery books of all the coal and coke mined and shipped 
therefrom during the preceding month, the said books to be open to the in- 
spection of the Lessor, and their agents or their successors, for the purpose 
of comparing and verifying the accounts rendered. 

Seventh. The Lessee hereby covenants that he will commence work upon 
the mining operations within ten (10) days from the 1st day of August, 
1902, and will, during the entire term of the lease, work and mine the coal 
in the most effectual, workmanlike, and proper manner according to the most 
approved and suitable methods of modern mining, complying in every respect 
with the laws of the State of West Virginia and of the United States, now 
existing or hereafter passed, regulating the proper working of mines. 

The Lessee further agrees, in order that the business of raining and ship- 
ping coal under this agreemeut shall be energetically carried on. they will 
within three (3) years from the date of this agreement complete a mining 
plant which shall have a capacity for producing and shipping not less than 
one thousand (1.000) tons of twenty-two hundred and forty (2 ? 240) pounds 
per day of 10 hours. 

Eighth. The Lessee further covenants and agrees that before owning a mine 
he will submit to the Lessor or the authorized agent of the Lessor, for his 
inspection and written approval, a general plan and system of the manner in 
which the mining work is to be carried on. Dimensions of entries, airways, 
pillars, and rooms shall be stated therein for his approval, after which no 
changes or modifications of said plan shall be made without first having 
obtained the written consent of the Lessor or their agent. And the Lessee 
further agrees that before locating or erecting any buildings, plant, or improve- 
ments during the term of this lease, the- same shall be submitted to the Lessor 
or their agent for their written approval* No mine shall be opened, nor shall any 
buildings, plant, or improvements be located or erected without such written 
approval or consent 
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Ninth. The Lessee further agrees that he will not. without the written con- 
sent of the Lessor or h's engineer, mine out or excavate any coal within sixty 
t60) feet from the boundary lines of the premises above described, it being 
hereby agreed that this lease does not extend under the surface to any part 
of the said premises which lies within sixty (60) feet from the said boundary 
lines; and the Lessee further agrees that he will not rob, pare down, remove, or 
cut through any pillar or pillars shown in the mine plans above referred to in 
article 8 until such time as may be deemed advisable by and upon the written 
consent of the Lessor's engineer or agent. 

Tenth. The Lessee further covenants and agrees that, provided he willfully 
or inadvertently, in violation of article 9 of this agreement, or without the 
written consent of the I/essor, mines out or cuts through within sixty (60) feet 
of the aforesaid boundary lines of said premises or mines out. pares down, or 
removes or cuts through any of the aforesaid pillars, he will pay on demand 
to the Lessor as liquidated damages, and not as a penalty, twenty-five ($25) 
dollars for every cubic yard of coal so mined, the quantity of the same to be 
determined by the engineer or Lessor, whose decision shall be binding and 
conclusive. 

Eleventh. If the Leasee, on abandoning any room, working, or other opening, 
shall leave any available coal standing wh'ch. in the opinion of the Lessor, is 
not necessary to be left for the proper security of the works, or if. in the 
opinion of the Haul Lessor, the robbing of any portion of the mine should be 
promptly undertaken, the s:iid Lessor shall give the Lessee notice thereof, in 
writing, with instructions to remove the same, and if the Lessee shall fail or 
refuse to commence to mine and t;»ke the said coal according to the instructions 
of the said Lessor for the sn'ee of fifteen (15) days after such notice, or 
baving begun fails to energetically prosecute the work of mining and remov- 
ing said coal, the said matter or matters shall be forthwith submitted to arbi- 
tration under the terms *>f article 23. 

If the written report of said arbitrators shall decide against the Lessee and 
the said Lessee shall refuse or neglect to mine such coal or fail to commence 
and continue said rubbing for the space of two weeks after such report, the 
said Lessee shall forthwith become liable for and hereby agrees to pay to 
the Lessor, as liquidated damages, the sum of twenty (20) cents for each and 
every ton of twenty-two hundred and forty (2.240) pounds of the available 
coal left standing which, by said report, should have been mined or for the 
calculated tonnage of that piece of ground which should have been robbed, 
said twenty (20) cents per ton to became due and payable as a portion of the 
royalty as above provHed. and upon payment of said twenty (20) cents j>er 
ton upon the whole amount of said calculated tounage shall be entitled to 
remove the same without further payment or royalty thereou, provide:! said 
removal be completed prior to the termination of this lease. 

Twelfth. The Lessee further covenants and airrees that the Lessor, their 
agents, engineer, or other persons on its behalf, with their assistants, shall have 
the right to enter at all times the said mines and all other works, whether 
below or on the surface of the ground, in order to inspect, examine, survey, or 
measure the same, or any part thereof, or for any other lawful purpose, and 
for these purposes to use freely the means of access to and exit from the 
said mines and said works without hindrance or molestation. 

Thirteenth. It is further agreed that the Lessee shall employ a competent 
mining engineer, whose duty it shall be to keep accurate miue surveys and give 
directions and courses of entry, rooms, and air courses, and plan the same on 
a scale of 100 feet to the inch, ami furnish a map to the Lessor or their agent 
on or l>efore the 20th day of January, April. July, and October of each year, 
of all the mine work during the three preceding calendar months, and the 
engineer or agent of the Lessor shall at all times have access to the said maps, 
plans, tracings, etc., of the Lessee, and may take therefrom copies of the same. 

If the Lessor or their agent shall at any time have reason to doubt the 
accuracy of said mine maps, or any part thereof, they shall request the Lessee 
to have made and delivered to them another survey and map of that part of 
the workings in question, and if the Lessee shall fail to furnish a new and 
accurate map within twenty (20) days therefrom, the Lessor shall immediately 
employ a competent mining engineer to do the work, and if the original map 
famished by the I^essee shall he proved to be Incorrect, the cost of the new 
survey shall be paid for by the fjess«»e. 

Fourteenth. The Lessor agrees to pay all taxes assessed on the lands hereby 
leased, on the improvements thereou erected, and on the coal mined or coke made 
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during the continuance of this lease, as the same may fall due. and the Lessee 
hereby agrees that whatever proportion of the total taxes may be assessed on 
the improvements and products of this lease shall be added to and paid with the 
first royalty due the Lessor after the payment of said taxes by the said Lessor, 
and shall be governed by all the conditions above attached to the payment of 
royalties. 

Fifteenth. The Lessee further covenants and agrees that he will, at his own 
expense, keep and maintain all houses, plant, tram roads, and all other Improve- 
ments above and below ground, now erected or constructed or hereafter to be 
erected or constructed upon the aforesaid premises, in good working order and 
repair during the time or term of this agreement. 

Sixteenth. The Lessee further covenants and agrees that he will, at his own 
expense, keep all such machinery and improvements as are referred to in 
article 15 sufficiently Insured from loss by water, Are, or other causes, as, in 
the opinion of the Lessor's engineer or agent, could be damaged by water, fire, 
or other cause. The policies of insurance shall be for stieh amounts and in 
solvent companies, to be approved by the said Lessor, its engineer or agent, and 
shall be drawn so that in the event of a loss the insurance money shall be paid 
to the Lessor, to be refunded to the Lessee when proper contracts have accepted 
for rebuilding and replacing same by other machinery and improvements of 
equivalent quality and efficiency by the said Lessee. 

Seventeenth. The Lessee further covenants and agrees that if any rents, 
royalties, or taxes shnll renin in unpaid for 1*0 d*iys after the same become due 
and payable, as above provided, the Lessor shall have the right to enforce the 
payment of the same by the remedies given by law to landlords, and i;s pro- 
vided for In article 20. 

Eighteenth. The I^essee further covenants and agrees that he will not know- 
ingly permit the sale or introduction of any spirituous or intoxicating liquors 
upon the leafed premises. 

Nineteenth. It is further covenanted and agreed that the abandonment of 
this lease or failure to mine coal and operate thereunder in good faith for any 
two consecutive months, unless occasioned by strikes or other causes to the 
Lessee unavoidable, shall, at the election of said Lessor, work a forfeiture of 
this lease, and the said Lessor may, at its option, without further notice, re- 
enter uiK>n said leased premises and take and hold possession of the said 
premises and the Improvements thereon in like manner as if this lease had not 
been made. 

Twentieth. The Lessee further covenants and agrees that the Lessor shall 
have, In addition to the other legal remedies, the right to distrain any goods 
and chattels or any part of the within leased premises for any of the rents, 
royalties, or sums of money herein referred to that may at any time be in 
arrears; and that the laws of West Virginia relating to landlord and tenant 
shall be considered as extending to this lease and the estate created by it to 
enforce the payments of rents by distress or the recovery of the leased premises 
at the expiiation of this lease or sooner determination thereof. 

And the Lessee further agrees that, in addition to the property subject to dis- 
traint as aforesaid, the said lease and leasehold estate, with all structures, 
bui dings, and Improvements thereon, shall be liable for the rents and royalties, 
and a lien Is hereby made, which shall be the first lien and charge upon said 
lease and leasehold estate, structures, buildings, and improvements, to secure 
the payment of said royalties and rents, which lien shall continue against 
said party or parties who may succeed to the rights of the said Lessee there* 
under by assignment or judicial proceedings or by operations of law. 

Twenty-first. The said lessee shall not mortgage (except for benefits upon 
the leased premises) nor assign or sublet this lease or said premises hereby 
leased, or any part thereof, without first having obtained the written consent 
of the said Lessor, and any assignment or subletting made, or attempted to be 
made, by said Lessee without such written consent first had and obtained 
shall be null and void, and such assignment shall immediately forfeit this 
lease; but this covenant shall not be construed to prevent the Lessee from leas- 
ing any building or part of the premises to its miners or employees. 

Twenty-second. Whenever, by reason of deficiency of quantity or thinness of 
the seams of coal upon the property, or other Inherent defects In the seams of 
the coal, the said Lessee can not profitably continue the business of mining or 
shipping coal in said leased premises, then the said Lessee shall be entitled to 
have said lease canceled upon the payment of all rents, royalties, and taxes 
due to the Lessor up to the time for such cancellation, and If at any time, upon 
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the said Lessee claiming the right to such cancellation, the Lessor shall not 
agree thereto, then the question shall be submitted to the decision of arbitrators 
as provided for in article 23. 

Twenty-third. All questions of dispute arising under this contract or lease 
shall be decided by three arbitrators, one to be appointed by each of the parties 
hereto and the third by the two thus appointed. Said third shall be selected 
before proceeding with any matter to be submitted. In the event that the two 
arbitrators fail to agree upon the third within ten (10) days, then the judge of 
the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of West Vir- 
ginia shall appoint a third. In case either party hereto shall neglest to appoint 
an arbitrator for the space of ten (10) days after receiving written notice from 
the other party to make such nomination, then the other party shall nominate 
two, and the two thus nominated shall appoint a third. 

Twenty-fourth. It Is expressly agreed by the Lessee that In case of failure on 
his part to comply with the covenants, agreements, and premises, or any of them, 
hereinbefore contained, on his part to be kept and performed, then such failure, 
at the election of said Lessor, shall thereupon entitle it to reenter upon and take 
possession of the leased premises and the improvements thereof and to remove 
sa id Lessee, and all persons claiming under him or his agents, from the same, 
and thereupon said Lessee shall not be entitled to any rights whatever, either 
legal or equitable, under his lease, nor entitled In any manner to regain posses- 
sion of the leased premises or of any rights under this lease. 

But it is expressly provided that before making or declaring any such forfeit- 
ure, the Lessor shall cause the Lessee to be served with a written notice of the 
intention of the Lessor to forfeit and make reentry, which notice shall state the 
cause or causes by reason whereof said forfeiture is claimed, and the said 
Lessee shall have 30 days after service of such notice within which time to 
remove such cause of forfeiture. 

The above shall not be construed, however, as releasing said Lessee from any 
rents, royalties, or taxes which may be in arrears to said Lessor. 

Twenty-fifth. At any time within six months after the expiration of this 
indenture, the said Lessee shall have the right to remove all the improvements 
from said premises, unless the said Lessors desire to purchase the same, and 
will pay the then value thereof, to be fixed by appraisers agreed upon by the 
parties hereto, if the parties hereto fail to agree upon their value. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have signed and sealed these presents 
the day and year first above named. 

[seal.] Paint Greek Coal and Land Co., 

By J. R. Clarke, Secretary. 

[seal.] Greenbrier Coal Co., 

By J. J. Duffy, Secretary. 



State of New York, County of New York, h*: 

I, William II. Erwin, a notary public of said State and county, do certify 
that J. R. Clarke personally appeared before me in my said State and county 
and being by me duly sworn did depose and say that he is secretary of the 
corporation described in the aforewrlting bearing date on the ISth day of 
June, 1902, authorized by said corporation to execute and acknowledge deeds 
and other writings of said corporation, and that the seal affixed to said writ- 
ing Is the corporate seal of said corporation, and that the said writing was 
signed and sealed by him In behalf of said corporation, by Its authority duly 
given. And the said J. R. Clarke acknowledged the said writing to be the act 
and deed of said corporation. 

ftiven under my hand and official seal this 18th day of June, 1902. 

[seal.] Wm. H. Erwin, 

Notary Public, Kings County. 

Certificate for Kings Comity filed in New York County. 



State of West Virginia, County of Greenbrier, to wit: 

I; J. W. Dwyer, a notary public of said county and State duly qualified, 
do certify that J. J. Duffy personally ap) tea red before me in my said county 
and State and being by me duly sworn did depose and say that he Is secretary 
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of the corporation described in the foregoing writing bearing date on the 18th 
of June, 1002, authorized by said corporation to execute and acknowledge 
deeds and other writings of said corporation, and that the seal affixed to said 
writing is the corporate seal of said corporation, and that the said writing 
was signed and sealed by him in behalf of said corporation by its authority 

duly given. And the said acknowledged the said writing to be the 

act and deed of said corporation. 
Given under my hand and official seal this 19th day of July, 1002. 

[SEAL.] J. W. DWYKB, 

Hotary Public, 
TESTIMONY OF EDWABD HABDING. 

Edward Harding was called as a witness and, having been sworn 
by the chairman, testified as follows : 

Senator Ken yon. You are an attorney at law? 

Mr. Harding. Yes. 

Senator Ken yon. And represent Mr. Pratt? 

Mr. Harding. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. Have you represented other alien landowners 
of West Virginia ? 

Mr. Harding. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. Who? 

Mr. Harding. Sir Frederick Johnstone. 

Senator Kenyon. And who is he? 

Mr. Harding. He is an Englishman who inherited about 6,000 
acres, I believe, situated near Sutton. 

Senator Kenyon. Coal lands ? 

Mr. Harding. Coal lands ; yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. Is that now held by his heirs ? 

Mr. Harding. Yes: held by his estate. 

Senator Kenyon. Do you represent any other landownership ? 

Mr. Harding. No. 

Senator Kenyon. None at all? 

Mr. Harding. None at all. 

Senator Kenyon. Well, by alien I did not mean foreign, but 
foreign to West Virginia. 

Mr. Harding. No; no others. 

Senator Kenyon. That is all. 

Mr. Knight. Senator Kenyon, you had better let the record show 
that Sutton is in Braxton County, a considerable distance from the 
scene of the trouble here, and that that land, if it contains coal, has 
never been developed. 

Senator Kenyon. Is that correct, do you agree to that statement, 
Mr. Belcher? 

Mr. Harding. Yes. 

Mr. Belcher. That is true. 

(The chairman then read the following telegrams from Gov. Hat- 
field and his reply thereto :) 

Exhibit No. 1. 

Charleston, W. Va., October 37, 1918. 
Senator Claude A. Swanson, Washington, D. tt.\ 

The evidence of W. H. Thompson, a witness before your subcommittee in the 
Paint Creek district matter of September 12, so far as it applies to my treat- 
ment of him, is false, and will be so stated by the jailer, sheriff, and myself. 
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Will yon permit affidavits, or should they appear? Your committee should take 
Bteps to arrest Thompson for perjury. As I take it, you wish your report 
based upon facts* and anything to the contrary would be an insult to the dignity 
of your body. 

H. D. Hatfield. 



Octobeb 28, 1813. 
Gov. H. D. Hatfield, Charleston, W. Va.: 

Your telegram just received. Will be very glad to hear any witnesses that 
you or anyone on behalf of the State of West Virginia may desire to have heard 
at any time suiting your or their convenience. Will also be very glad to have 
any affidavits that you or others may wish to file. If not accepted by the com- 
mittee, opportunity will be given affiants to testify fully. 

The committee will have a meeting to-morrow, when Attorney General Lilly's 
letter of September 29 and your telegram will be presented for consideration 
and action. Have just talked with Gen. Wallace over the telephone, and he 
asks to have hearings set for to-morrow continued for Thursday, so that he 
and witnesses may have an opportunity to be heard. This will be done. 

Please be assured that the committee has no desire except to give to this 
and all other matters the subject of its investigation full and impartial con- 
sideration and to ascertain the true facts and exact situation. It will be pleased 
at all times to receive any suggestions from you, or the names of any parties 
Who desire to appear before It as witnesses. 

Very respectfully, Claude A. Swanson, 

Chairman subcommittee. 



Charleston, W. Va., October 28, 1913. 

Hon. Claude Swanson, Chairman Subcommittee, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C: 

Your message received. Judge Pierson, my personal representative, will ap- 
pear before your committee Wednesday morning with affidavits refuting certain 
testimony given by witnesses previously examined. I trust it will be the 
pleasure of the committee to admit these affidavits. 

H. D. Hatfield, Governor. 

(The chairman directed Mr. Home, clerk of the subcommittee, 
to read the following affidavits of Gov. H. D. Hatfield, Bonner H. 
Hill, P. C. Russell, and T. E. Martin:) 

Exhibit No. 2. 

Affidavit of H. D. Hatfield, governor of the State of West Virginia, relative 
to certain statements made by W. H. Thompson, a witness before the sub- 
committee of. the Committee on Education and Labor of the United States 
Senate, on Friday, September 12, 1913, concerning conditions in the Paint 
Creek district of West Virginia, in regard to certain alleged conversations 
between the said W. H. Thompson and the sheriff and jailers of Kanawha 
County, relative to orders from the governor as to where the said Thompson 
should be kept 

H. D. Hatfield, a witness of lawful age, being first duly sworn, deposes and 
says: 

I have read the evidence given before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, by one W. H. Thompson, on September 12, 1918, and 
wish to say that Thompson was arrested and committed to jail under serial 
section 299 and other sections of chapter 14 of the Code of West Virginia, 
under warrant issued by me and given to the civil and military officials to be 
executed about May 5, 1913. 

I gave to W. H. Thompson, and others who were confined In the Jail at that 
time, the opportunity of being released upon bail for their good behavior, as 
a guaranty that they would cease their activities in attempting to bring about 
insurrection and riot, as well as the encouragement of a continuation of the 
strike that had so long existed In the Paint and Cabin Creek coal fields. 
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One Fritz Merrick, who wm committed to jail near or about the same time 
as W. H. Thompson, applied to the circuit court for a writ of habeas corpus. 
I suggested to the judge that I should be very glad to release Fritz Merrick or 
auy of his associates if they would agree to give a bond for their good be- 
havior. This they refused to do. 

I at no time suggested to any jailer or sheriff as to where or how these men 
should be confined. I had no conversation with either jailers, P. C. Russell or 
T. E. Martin, by phone or otherwise, nor to my knowledge have I ever met 
either of these gentlemen; nor did I have any conversation with Sheriff Hill 
as to where W. H. Thompson or any of the rest of these men should be confined 
in the prison. In several Instances I turned men out on their own recognizance 
after an assurance upon their part that they would not aid further or encourage 
the insurrection in the strike field, and some of these men were W. H. Thomp- 
son's associates and were arrested at the same time and in the same city as 
was Thompson. 

Henry D. Hatfield. 

8tate of West Virginia, County of Kanawha, 88 : 

Taken, subscribed, nnd sworn to before me this the 28th day of October, 1913, 
in my said county and State. 
[seal.] Calvin F. Young, 

Notary Public, 
My commission expires March 21, 1923. 



Affidavit of T. E. Martin relative to certain statements made by W. II. Thomp- 
son, a witness before the subcommittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the United States on Friday, September 12. 1913. concerning condi- 
tions in the Paint Creek district of West Virginia in regard- to certain alleged 
conversation between the said W. H. Thompson and the he d ja'.'er of Ka- 
nawha County Jail relative to orders from the governor as to where the said 
Thompson should be kept. 

T. EL Martin, a witness of lawful age, being first duly Fworn, dei>osos mid 
says: 

I was head jailer in Kanawha County at time W. II. Thompson was confined 
in said jail. I have read the evidence given by said W. H. Thompson before the 
Senate committee in reference to certain alleged co'ivers ti'ii that he should 
have had relative to certain orders to me from the governor * s to where I should 
keep him, and as to my treatment toward him. 

Gov. Hatfield never at any time talked to me over the telephone or in any 
other manner as to how I should treat Thompson wink he was In Jail or as to 
where I should keep him. I never said to Thompson that the governor had or 
dered me to put him in the cell among the negroes. I n? er o lied Gov. H t* 
field over the phone and talked to him about Thompson whPe be w s in j il 
under my charge. Thompson received the s n me treatment tW»t wa* cmrd«o 
all other prisoners in the jail while he was there. If "nythlng. I showed 
Thompson more courtesy than some others. I attempted to tre t " alil:e The 
crowded condition of the jail made it necessary to keep color M ami wh ; r« 
prisoners together in the daytime in the corridor, but at nipbt til \v were sei>- 
a rated and did not stay in cells together. 

I notice that Thompson states there was no bedding or rnyrMnp to «*l«op o:\ 
I went especially and got a cot for Thompson to sleep on duH'nr t»"» fine b » wan 
confined in the jail. 

And further this deponent saith not. 

I' K Mart n 

State of West Virginia, County of Kanawha* ««: 

Taken, subscribed, and sworn to before me this the 27th d < f o »t»bor una 
in my said county and State. 

[max.] Cai.v n " Y TN 

My commission expires March 21, 1923. 
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Affidavit of Bonner H. Hill, sheriff of Kanawha County, relative to certain 
statements made by W. H. Thompson, a witness before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor of the United States Senate, on Fri- 
day, September 12, 1913, concerning conditions in the Paint Creek district 
of West Virginia, In regard to certain alleged conversation between the said 
W. H. Thompson and Bonner H. Hill, sheriff of Kanawha County, relative 
to orders from the governor as to where the said Thompson should be kept. 

Bonner H. Hill, witness of lawful age, being first duly sworn, deposes and 
eays: 

As sheriff of Kanawha County I received W. H. Thompson in the Kanawha 
County Jail on commitment papers issued by Gov. Hatfield. I never received 
any instructions from Gov. Hatfield or any other person as to how W. H. 
Thompson should be confined, treated, or that he should be kept in any par- 
ticular cell, and so far as I know the treatment he received was such as all 
prisoners receive that come to this jail. 

At the time W. H. Thompson was confined in this jail we had an unusually 
large number of prisoners and were somewhat crowded, but at no time did I 
have any orders from Gov. Hatfield to confine W. H. Thompson in a cell with 
a negro, as he has stated In his evidence before your committee. 

Bonnes H. Hill. 

State of West Virginia, Kanawha County, **: 

Taken, subscribed, and sworn to before me this the 27th day of October, 1913, 
in my said county and State. 

[seal.] Calvin F. Young. 

Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 21, 1923. 



Affidavit of P. C. Russell, relative to certain statements made by W. H. Thomp- 
son, a witness before the subcommittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the United States Senate, on Friday, September 12, 1913, concern- 
ing conditions in the Paint Creek district of West Virginia, in regard to certain 
alleged conversation between said W. H. Thompson and the night jailer of 
Kanawha County Jail, relative to orders from the governor as to where the 
said Thompson should be kept. 

I was night jailer of the Kanawha County Jail during the time that W. H. 
'Thompson was incarcerated in said jail. I have read the statement which the 
Bald W. H. Thompson made before the Senate committee in Washington, D. C, 
investigating conditions In the Paint Creek district relative to certain alleged 
conversation which I had with him in reference to where he should be kept in 
Bald jail. 

I desire to say that the statement made by Thompson is absolutely a false- 
hood, every word of it, from beginning to end. I had no such conversation 
with him. I did not tell him it was the order of Gov. Hatfield that he was to 
be put in the lower cells among the negroes. I have never had any conversation 
with Gov. Hatfield over the telephone, or in any other manner, relative to this 
or any other subject. I never called Gov. Hatfield up over the phone relative 
to this man, nor did Gov. Hatfield ever call me, and he never, directly or indi- 
rectly, gave me any instructions as to where I was to keep Thompson or any 
other prisoner, or as to my treatment relative to him in any manner whatsoever. 

I had never seen Thompson prior to his incarceration, except on one occasion. 

P. C. Russell. 

State of West Viboinia, 

Kanawha County, ««; 

Taken, subscribed, and sworn to before me this the 27th day of October, 1913, 
In my said county and State. 

[seal.] John C. Bond, Notary Public. 

My commission expires April 10, 1921. 

The Chairman. These affidavits, unless there is some objection, 
will be received, except this portion of the affidavit of Mr. Kussell, 
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which refers to Thompson's father committing suicide. That ought 
to be eliminated. With that exception we will include these affida- 
vits in the record for consideration, and if Mr. Thompson wishes to 
file an affidavit he can supply us with some affidavit on a specific 
question. 

(The chairman then read the following letter from Attorney Gen- 
eral Lilly and his reply thereto:) 

Exhibit No. 3. 

State of West Vibginia, 

Office of Attorney General, 
Charleston, September 2.9, 1918. 
Hon. Claude A. Swanson, 

United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Deab Senator Swanson : I have just been advised that In the closing hours 
of the Investigation by your committee in the Paint and Cabin Creek districts 
of this State t Mr. Houston, through Mr. Boswell as witness, introduced certain 
evidence, highly colored, for the purpose of affecting the present State admin- 
istration. I am not advised as to what the evidence was, but Col. Wallace 
tells me there was an agreement made whereby no evidence of that kind, or 
evidence affecting the action of the present administration, would be intro- 
duced; and for that reason the State was not represented. 

I would be glad if you would write me fully as to the nature of Mr. Boswell's 
testimony, whether or not such agreement existed, and whether or not the 
committee would entertain a motion to have this evidence — if so desired by the 
8tate — expunged from the record. 

I think you will agree with me, my dear Senator, that there was a grave 
situation confronting the present governor, that had existed for almost a year, 
and bad matters were growing worse from time to time, and that it was nec- 
essary for the governor to quell, as best he could, the riotous condition that 
existed; and in doing so the governor only used the military commission which 
had theretofore been created by Gov. Glasscock as an inquiring and investi- 
gating body to ascertain the facts, and did not confirm the finding of the com- 
mission in a single instance, and acted purely and simply under and by virtue 
of the authority delegated to him under and by virtue of chapter 14 of the code; 
and we feel that his acts in regard to these disturbances were justified and do 
not believe, especially if Col. Wallace is properly advised as to the agreement 
in regard to this character of evidence, that it should be allowed to remain in 
the record. I will appreciate a full reply in legard to the matter, and any 
suggestions you may make In relation thereto. 

With kind personal regards, I am, very truly, yours, A. A. Lilly, 



October 7, 1913. 
Hon. A. A. Lilly, 

Attorney General, State of West Virginia, Charleston, W. Va. 

My Dear General : Your letter of September 29 was duly received, at a time 
when the record of the West Virginia investigation, Including Mr. Boswell's 
testimony, was in the hands of the printer. The record has been delivered for 
distribution, and I am to-day forwarding to you a copy of the same. 

I am not aware of any agreement as suggested by Col. Wallace, indicated in 
your letter, with reference to the introduction of this or any other evidence, 
but if after reading Mr. Boswell's testimony you desire to submit any statement 
in rebuttal on behalf of the State of West Virginia the committee will be very 
glad to receive it. 

At the next meeting of the subcommittee I will call attention to your letter, 
when your suggestions will be given full consideration. The subcommittee will 
meet again just as soon as some of its members who are absent from Washington 
shall have returned to the city. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, ''• Claude A.. Swanson, 

Chairman Subcommittee. 
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The Chairman. Now, is there any other witness on behalf of the 
governor or any of the State authorities you wish to have examined, 
or any other affidavits which you wish to file, Mr. Pierson? 

Mr. Pierson. No, sir; I do not know of any. I think that Col. 
Wallace had reference to this matter when he talked to Senator 
Shields about being here to-morrow. 

The Chairman. He talked to me and telegraphed me. Will you 
telegraph him that he need not come. 

Mr. Pierson. Yes. 

Senator Shields. I do not think he talked to me about it. 

The Chairman. No; he talked to me. 

Mr. Pierson. I understood it was with Senator Shields. It was 
your understanding, at any rate, that it was about this matter? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Pierson. That was my understanding, and I will wire him. 

The Chairman. If Mr. Thompson and Mr. Boswell wish to file 
any additional affidavits, or if the governor or any other official of the 
State wish to file any affidavits within the next 10 days, we will give 
them that permission, if it does not open up any new matters of in- 
vestigation and inquiry. We have some other affidavits here which 
T wish to call to the attention of the committee. The question of 
veracity has arisen in connection with the sheriff and Mr. Scherer. 
Mr. Hill testified first and then Mr. Scherer testified subsequently, 
and these matters appear to be some matters which Mr. Hill did not 
testify on, and I thought rather than have these witnesses summoned 
here we would let these affidavits go in. 

Mr. Knight. Have you Mr. Scherers affidavit? 

The Chairman. Mr. Scherer did not make an affidavit, but Mr. Hill 
and Mr. Lenz did. I sent Mr. Hill a copy of Mr. Scherer's evidence 
so he could have a chance to reply to it, and when Mr. Hill sent me 
his affidavit I sent Mr. Scherer a copy of it and asked him if he 
wished to reply to it, so that he would have that opportunity. The 
clerk will read Mr. Hill's affidavit. 

(The clerk read the following affidavit of Mr. Bonner H. Hill:) 

Exhibit No. 4. 

This day personally appeared before iue the undersigned, a notary public 
within and for the county of Kanawha, State of West Virginia, Bonner H. Hill, 
who, being by me first duly sworn, deposes and says as follows: 

I desire to state to the United States Senate committee investigating the 
mine trouble on Paint and Cabin Creeks that on February 7, 1913, I talked over 
phone to L. L. Scherer. special agent for the Chesapeake A Ohio Railway Co., 
who said he was in Richmond, Va., at the time of our conversation, but posi- 
tively did not ask him for the use of his armored train or any of his men. Our 
conversation was as follows: 

He asked me what was the trouble on Paint Creek, and I told him of the 
shooting at Mucklow and Holley Grove during that day, and he then asked me 
if I was going up there on the train, and I informed him that it was my 
intention. He then told me to tell Mr. Lenz, the man in charge of the Bull 
Moose train, to come to the phone, which I did, and our conversation ceased. 

Ron neb H. Htix. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of September, 1913. 
[seal.] E. E. Harless, 

Notary Public in and for said Kanawha County, W. Va. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, we will include that in 
the record. Now, then, I sent Mr. Scherer a copy of this affidavit. 
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I think Mr. Scherer wanted to have Mr. Hill summoned here so he 
could be cross-examined, but we would not have time to do all that, 
so I sent him a copy of the affidavit which has just been read, and he 
replied, and I sent his reply back to Sheriff Hill. There are the two 
statements that Mr. Scherer wants to have put in the record in reply 
to Mr. Hill. He did not make an affidavit, but he has affidavits from 
two witnesses that he wished to have put in the record — of Mr. Lenz 
and Mr. Pavne. 

(The clerk then read the affidavits, which are as follows:) 

Exhibit No. 5. 

This day personally appeared before me. the undersigned* n notary public 
in and for the city of Richmond, State of Virginia, George A. Lenz, who, being 
by me first duly sworn, dejioses and says as follows : 

On February 7, 1913 ( I do not know the exact time, but it was after 8 p. m.), 
Sheriff Bonner Hill came to me in a room at the Ruffner Hotel. Charleston, 
W. Va., and told me that he wanted me and my men to go to Muck low with 
him, and to go Into the woods with him and get the men out of the woods 
who had been shooting up Mucklow; that he saw the governor and prosecut- 
ing attorney, and they said it was up to him to get them out of there. 

I asked him if he did not have any men. and h»» said " Xo: only one or two." 
I told him then that I could not leave the railway company's property; that 
my Instructions were to stay on the company's proj>erty and look after it; 
and that I would not go unless he got orders from Mr. Scherer. 

He then told me he would have to get some men himself; and said " You 
will take us in there, won't you?" I said, "Yes; if you get instructions from 
Mr. Scherer. the train will go in there, and 1 will go with it. 

Mr. R. B. Payne then called Mr. Scherer. at Richmond, over the long-dis- 
tance phone, and told him of the trouble at Mucklow, and also stated that the 
governor had ordered Sheriff Hill to get a posse and proceed to Mucklow, and 
that he asked for the train and our men to go with him. 

Sheriff Hill then talked to Mr. Scherer over the phone and stated to him 
that he wanted his men to help him, and wanted the train to go up there. 
Sheriff Hill stated that Mr. Scherer said it was all right to take the men up 
the creek; but that Lenz and his men must not leave the property of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. Mr. Scherer called me to the phone nnd 
gave me the same instructions, viz. that we were to assist the sheriff in every 
way possible, but were not to leave the company's property. 

After the conversation over the phone, I advised Sheriff Hill not to go to 
Mucklow that night; however. Sheriff Hill stated that he had to go in that 
night, that the governor and prosecuting attorney were both after him. 

I asked Sheriff Hill on what authority myself and men were going iu there, 
and he said that I was going in with him under instructions of the Common- 
wealth attorney. 

Geo. A. Lenz. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d day of September, 1913. 
[seal.] L. A. Stanard, 

Notary Public in and for said City of Richmond, State of Virginia. 

My commission expires January 19. 1914. 



This day personally appeared before me the undersigned, a notary public in 
and for the city of Richmond, State of Virginia. Richard B. Payne, who, being 
by me first duly sworn, deposes and says, as follows : 

On the afternoon of February 7, at about 8.30 o'clock p. in., Slieriff Bonner H. 
Hill came to me at room 314, Ruffner Hotel, Charleston. W. Va., and told me 
about the trouble at Mucklow, on Paint Creek, that afternoon, saying that he 
had been instructed by the governor and prosecuting attorney to secure a posse, 
and proceed to the seat of trouble, ami asked whether or not our special train 
had reached Charleston, stating that he had received his orders too late for 
the evening train, and he would, therefore, have to go on a special. 

15702— pt 3—13 3 
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I replied to him that I had been away for several days and had just then 
reached Charleston, and did not know anything about the movement of the 
special train, but that I would call Mr. E. L. Bock, train master, Handley, 
w. % a., and ascertain if he had received orders for the train. Mr. Bock advised 
me that the train was then on its way to Charleston, but did not say who had 
ordered it. * 

A little later Mr. Lenz, who was in charge of the special train, came in ; 
and Mr. Hill stated to Lenz that he had been unable, so far, to get any men to 
accompany, him ; and would like to have Lenz and his men assist him, where- 
upon I told Mr. Hill that this arrangement could not be had without first 
securing permission from Mr. Scherer. I then called Mr. Scherer by long- 
distance phone and gave him full particulars of the trouble, also of Sheriff 
Hill's request. Mr. Scherer said that Lenz and his men could assist the sheriff 
in any way possible, in so far as the company was interested, but that they 
must not, under any circumstances, leave the company's property. I then asked 
Mr. Scherer to talk to Sheriff Hill, who was standing by me at the phone, and 
judging from the conversation, also from Mr. Hill's statement later, Mr. Scherer 
told him the same as he told me. 

Richard B. Payne. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d day of September, 1913. 

L. T. Stanard. 
Notary Public in and for said City of Richmond, State of Virginia. 
My commission expires January 19, 1914. 

The Chairman. I also want to include a leter which I wrote to 
Sheriff Hill, and a further affidavit he makes after reading those 
referred to in my letter. 

(The clerk then read the letter, as follows:) 

Exhibit No. 6. > 

October 7, 1913. 
Mr. Bonner H. Hill, 

Sheriff Kanawha County, Charleston, W. Va. 

My Dear Sir: I sent a copy of the affidavit which you desired to have in- 
corporated in the record of the West Virginia hearings to Mr. L. L. Scherer, 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., at Richmond. He has sent to me two 
affidavits which he desires to have incorporated in the record also. 

I will bring to the attention of the committee your affidavit, and also the two 
from Mr. Scherer referred to, for determination as to whether or not they shall 
be incorporated in the record. 

I Inclose to you herewith a copy of the two affidavits sent me by Mr. Scherer, 
that you may know their contents and take such action as you may deem proper. 
Very truly, yours, 

Claude A. Rwanson, 

Chairman subcommittee. 



This day personally appeared before me, the undersigned notary public in and 
for the county of Kanawha and State of West Virginia, Bonner H. Hill, who, 
being by me duly sworn, deposes and says as follows: 

" On February 7, 1913, after Mr. Morton had informed me that he had ar- 
ranged for the C. & O. special train to take me and my men to Mucklow, on 
Paint Creek, I did go to Mr. Payne's room in the Ruffner Hotel and ask him 
if he knew anything about that train, and he informed me that he did not, but 
did some telephoning to find out where it was; I also informed him that it 
was my intention to go to Mucklow on that train, but did not ask him, Mr. 
Lenz, or any other person for the use of the train further than I was ready to 
go to Paint Creek and would go if there was any means of transportation. 

" I do not remember telling Mr. Lenz I wanted him and his men to go with 
me into the woods after the men at Mucklow, and am quite certain I did not 
have such talk to him." 

Bonner H. Hill. 

Given under my hand this 11th day of October, 1913. 

[seal.] E. B. Harless, 

Notary Public in and for said Kanawha County, W. Va. 

My commission expires February 9, 192L 
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The Chairman. Now, then, is there any other affidavit or affidavits 
that any of the committee desire to introduce? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Senator Shields presented something. Is that to 
go in the record ? 

Mr. Horne. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. There was some understanding about certain 
things to go in, made between counsel. 

The Chairman. Here is a letter from Mr. Hill which might go in 
also, dated October 10. 

(Letter read is as follows:) 

Exhibit No. 7. 

Sheriff's Office, Kanawha County, 

Charleston, W. Va., October 10, 1918. 

Senator Claude A. Swanson, 

Washington, Z). C. 

Deab Sib: Inclosed please find a supplement to my former affidavit. This 
seems to be a question of veracity between Mr. Scherer, Mr. Payne, Mr. Lenz, 
and myself. I have no witnesses to these conversations which took place in 
the room at the Hotel Ruffner, but do feel that I would not be doing myself 
justice if I did not resent these statements in some manner. So far as my hav- 
ing charge of Mr. Lenz and his men on the evening of February 7, 1913, I did 
not, but was given to understand that they, or some of them, were railroad 
officers appointed by the governor to protect the C. & O. Railway Co.'s property, 
and so long as they were on the property of that company they were supreme 
so far as the county officials were concerned; but however that may be, as 
sheriff of Kanawha County, and under the circumstances which existed at that 
time and had existed that day, I felt it my duty to go to Mucklow that night, 
and. as I have stated to your committee, I do believe the train was fired at 
by the miners before a single shot was fired from the train, and not only the 
men in the baggage car, which I claim was In charge of Mr. Lenz and not me, 
but men in the car with me and deputy sheriffs recommended by me to the 
county court' for appointment and then working for me, shot, and I would have 
shot also if the gun I got hold of had been loaded, for I firmly believe the 
attack was made from the outside and planned in advance. 

There might have been a few Inhabitants living in the extreme upper end 
of the village who were ignorant of the arrangements of the miners and 
thought they were being attacked, but if they were, they were only a short time 
in bringing their guns into use, and in my opinion that was the reason for the 
firing throughout the entire village. 

I assume all the responsibility for the action of my men, but do not care 
to be criticized for the things I did not do or say and beyond my control. 
Very truly, yours, 

Bonneb H. Hill, Sheriff. 

Senator Shields. This matter that Senator Swanson presented 
was sent to me by Mr. Vinson, and was a paper which he was to 
prepare at the last hearing or was directed later to prepare and send 
here to go in, and he sent it to me and I sent it to Senator Swanson. 

(The paper is as follows:) 

Exhibit No. 8. 

[220.] 

Mr. Lewis, Ohio. We talk about our inability to organize in order to get a 
fair price for fuel. There isn't any law In this country that compels an 
operator to give his coal away or to sell it at any other figure than he wants 
to sell It That Is a fundamental principle of law, that you are not compelled 
to give your property away. There isn't any law in this country that will com- 
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pel the miners to work unless they want to work, and there Isn't any man in 
public life who will assume to say that either of us will have to do other than 
I have stated. 

• •••••• 

And if we as miners and operators, instead of spending so much of our time 
expressing sympathy — which is very good in its place — and granting relief, 
would jointly charge the representatives of the Government, State and National, 
who were responsible for the enactment of the Sherman antitrust law and 
every State anticonspiracy law in this country with being responsible for the 
loss of the lives of men in the coal mines, we would be doing a great deal 
better work for this industry. 

[236.] 

Mr. Mauber, Ohio. We have this West Virginia competition; it is serious, 
and you know it. And you know you will put West Virginia operators and 
West Virginia railroads just where they were if you take from us the little 
advantage we have gained. Now. I am going to admit, and admit freely, that 
there is competition among ourselves. We can not get away from that and we 
have tried. Now, let me give you a little history, boys. I told it in the sub- 
scale committee in Indiana. Now. you know we argue theories. While the 
Sherman antitrust law is in force and while the Valentine law in Ohio is in 
force we can not carry out these theories. The Valentine law was argued two 
years ago in Cincinnati, but the Valentine law is still on the statute books of 
Ohio; it is there, boys, but I think you can get it taken off if you go after it 
right. I think with our cooperation you can get it off. Nobody is more anxious 
to get it wiped out than the operators of Ohio. 

It is useless to say we have not tried to prevent competition. We tried after 
we came back from Cincinnati. This same charge was made there, that we could 
get together and maintain a price. Over in Eastern Ohio we conceived the 
idea — and I don't care if this goes into the record — I want to sny to you 
gentlemen on the other side that I am not a coward — five or six of the larger 
companies conceived the idea of going out and buying coal in this field and 
avoiding the competition. We were not going to hurt the dear public a bit. 
We said we were going to try to get a dollar for mine run of coal. And you 
will agree that was a reasonable price. Inside of three weeks several of us 
received letters from the attorney general of the State that he would like to 
see us. 

Now, the attorney general is a gentleman I have a great deal of respect for. 
Had it been some people who are playing politics, they would have called a 
grand jury to investigate. The attorney general invited us down to see him. 
I will not tell you who the other fellows were ; they might not want it. We went 
down to Columbus, and we put the cards squarely and fairly on the table face 
up. We said, *' Mr. Denman, we were trying to build up a broken-down, decrepit 
industry; we were trying to put this industry in eastern Ohio — where 40 or 50 
per cent of our coal is left in the ground because we can not mine it— on a basis 
where it would have some value to the State, where we could afford to pay our 
miners a living wage, where we could get some return on the investment in 
some cases and keep the sheriff away from the others." 

Our operator sat there and said he could not buy coal. He said he had con- 
tracts at 95 cents, and he could not buy any coal In eastern Ohio for 95 cents, 
and he knew there was a combination. He was right about the price. We were 
paying 95 cents. I said to the attorney general. " He is stating the absolute 
facts. We may be wrong; we may be acting against the Valentine law; but I 
want to say to you I would rather be in the attitude of these gentlemen over 
here, who are trying to build up an Industry, than in the attitude of that gentle- 
man who is trying to tear it down." I guess he agreed with us. He said after- 
wards, " Of course, you put a man In my place in a mighty bad position, but 
there is the law, and I must enforce it. You have got to go home and surrender 
these contracts." 

Now, that Is how near we came to it. We tried. Don't think for a minute 
we are not doing everything human beings can do. / agree with Mr. Lewis that 
some steps must be taken, and preferably from your side of the house, to get 
these obnoxious laics off our statute ftopA*. They are doing nobody any good, 
and they are preventing every man in our kind of business — producing natural 
resources — from doing a legitimate business. If I, as an Ohio operator, went 
before the Ohio Legislature and attempted to have an amendment made to the 
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Valentine law to protect us, the Scripps-McUae papers would paint me so black 
that my intimate friends would not recognize the picture. 

If your side of the house, with the power of the ballot back of you, will go 
before the Ohio Legislature and tell them frankly, as I am telling 1 you, that 
the Valentine law is preventing our operators from getting out the coal, that it 
is preventing the industry from making the money it should make, that it is 
preventing the operators from building their mines in such a way as to protect 
life, that law will be repealed. It is in your power. The same applies to the 
anti-Sherman law. 

[257-8.] 

Mr. Walker, of Illinois. I say to you now, gentlemen, that in the face of the 
present situation I honestly believe that if you want to do the thing that will 
be best for your own interests, as operators who want to give us the right to 
organize and fair treatment, you should use your influence not to rob the public 
or take a penny from any man we are not entitled to in this industry, but simply 
to bring about that state of affairs where you can get the prices from men they 
ought to be willing to give when they understand the conditions, and enable us 
to do that work of organizing and getting the conditions we should have. You 
should be as willing — you should be as anxious as we are, if not more so — to 
give at least sufficient of an increase in wages and sufficient improvement in 
conditions to make the strongest incentive possible under the circumstances to 
induce those men to come into our organization. 

And if that is done, instead of hiring guards to keep our organization from 
being established over there, you should do what you can to get the organization 
established. I know it will mean the giving up of a few dollars; there is no 
question about that. 

[271.] 

Mr. Feehan, of western Pennsylvania. The situation is this, as I view it: 
Market conditions are good. When the mine workers met in international con- 
vention and formulated these demands it was quite evident to everyone that the 
coal consumers of the country were in sympathy with them. When our demands 
became known to the public the price of coal went up. We have already fixed 
the market for it. Our demands have brought about a substantial advance in 
the selling price of coal, from $1 to $1.50 a ton. The market is fixed for you; 
all you need to do Is to go in and maintain it. The public has expressed a desire 
to pay it ; they are already paying It and will continue to pay it if you exact 
it from them. If you don't exact it from them, we are not responsible. We 
insist on having an advance in wages. The market is prepared for it. the future 
outlook is very encouraging, and there can be no logical reason advanced why 
we should not receive it. 

[330-333.] 

Mr. Penna, of Indiana. The matter I spoke of will not wait. Congress Is in ses- 
sion now. Gentlemen from the respective States have been appearing before the 
United States Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce and having extended 
hearings. It looks to that committee a wLole lot as though they are prompted 
by selfish interests; that is, unwise and unwarranted selfish Interests. Now, 
the miners have taken no hand In this affair, and it affects them just as much 
as it does the coal operators. I believe a committee from this body would have 
influence with that Senate committee if they appeared before it and said we 
would like to have the Sherman antitrust law so amended as to permit coal 
operators to enter into agreements on selling prices of coal to alleviate the situa- 
tion; and, to remove any fear of the coal operators, we are willing that a com- 
mission be appointed, as is now done in the railroad interests, to say to the coal 
operators of this country that when they do so agree on schedules of selling 
prices those schedules shall not be exorbitant; that they shall not be unreason- 
able or unfair. I believe we have reached a time when something of this kind 
must be done. I believe a joint committee from this body appearing before the 
Senate committee would be more effective than all the individuals we can send 
or any representatives of any civic league or club or anything else. 

I move, Mr. Chairman, that there be a committee appointed here composed of 
one representative of the miners and one representative of the operators from 
each of the districts represented here, together with the chairman of this 
meeting and International President White, and that that committee be 
instructed to ask for a hearing at the earliest date before that committee. 
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Mr. McKay of Pennsylvania. Are you willing to tack onto that a clause 
exempting the labor organization from the workings of the Sherman antitrust 
law? 

Mr. Penna. If we can get loose we are willing that you get loose, but we are 
not willing to let you stay loose while we are tied up. Now, the fact of the 
matter is there is no danger of the Sherman antitrust law applying to the 
trades-unions; at least not for a long, long time. When the trades-unions 
become stronger and more dominant and arrogant, and ignore the rights of the 
people entirely, then legislation will have to deal with the trade-union proposi- 
tion and limit those powers. But we have not reached that point yet. In my 
opinion it is coming, but I don't think we need to go out and borrow trouble. 
For the time being I am not averse to your proposition. 

Mr. Moobe, of Ohio. I would like to ask you a question, Phil. Does that mo- 
tion mean to select a committee for this particular purpose and on this particular 
occasion, or do you expect to make it a permanent committee? 

Mr. Penna. I am only providing for this one occasion. Your Valentine law 
In Ohio and all the other laws, it seems to me, are the outgrowth largely of 
the Sherman antitrust law. I do not believe we would have much trouble 
In the States if we fixed it nationally. I understand that is provided for in 
the motion which would give your president and Mr. Kolsem, the chairman 
of this meeting, power to call together the body that will be provided for at any 
time. 

Mr. Lewis, of Ohio. I believe we have a very important matter before us in 
the committee, and I believe such a commission ought to be created. I believe 
we ought to give reasons for creating such a committee. Have I the consent 
of the chair to offering a motion? If so, I desire to offer, as briefly as I can, a 
preamble and a resolution as a substitute for Mr. Penna's motion. 

" Whereas it is recognized that there is a useless waste of our fuel resources in 

the development of the mining industry, and an unnecessary loss of life, 

and 
" Whereas the useless waste of fuel and the reckless loss of life is due to the 

competition in the industry that prevents any form of an agreement in 

establishing the selling price of fuel, 
"Resolved, That it is the sense of this joint conference that a committee of 
operators' and miners' representatives of an equal number from the States here 
represented, together with the international officers of the United Mine Work- 
ers should be created for the purpose of using their influence to amend or have 
repealed such sections of the Sherman antitrust law and the antitrust or con- 
spiracy laws of the different States as prohibit mine owners from arranging a 
fair selling price of fuel, or that would prohibit miners and operators from 
arranging wage contracts." 

Mr. McDonald, of Illinois. I don't believe there is any reason why there 
should be division on matters referred to by Mr. Lewis and Mr. Penna. I feel, 
however, that these are matters that will require some little consideration on the 
part of both sides. So far as I am personally concerned, I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the Sherman antitrust law to go before a congressional committee 
at this time and present very logical reasons why it should be amended or 
repealed. So far as the principle in it is concerned I am opposed to the 
Sherman antitrust law because I believe it is opposed to proper economic prin- 
ciples. 

I desire to make a suggestion. A committee has been appointed to sign the 
contract in the event it is ratified. That committee should be given power by 
this joint conference to go into the entire matter of legislation, not only the 
Sherman antitrust law. but the question of competition from the nonunion 
districts, with a view to bringing about some solution of this much complained- 
of evil. When that committee convenes I think they should be given power 
to start the machinery in motion with a view to securing by legislation and 
by other means that are honorable and fair improvement in the conditions of 
the coal industry and protection of the interests on both sides. In the mean- 
time, if the vote can be taken and they are prepared to announce results by the 
16th of April, or about that date, it will give us some two weeks to go into 
the matter and prepare ourselves for what we are going to do at that time. 

I am not going to oppose the views expressed by Mr. Penna ; but I think in 
the interim between this meeting and the time the vote is announced, if the 
committee is called to sign the agreement in the event of its adoption we will 
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be prepared to go into the matter fully. We can be prepared, not only to go 
into the question of the Sherman antitrust law, but the question of 'competi- 
tion front nonunion fields, I believe this joint conference should give power to 
that committee to start the machinery along all these lines of bettering the 
coal industry, including legislative matters and all others that are of interest to 
the Industry. I have no desire to antagonize the motion or oppose it; I simply 
want to point out a way to handle it at as early a day as we can prepare our- 
selves to do so. 

Mr. Lewis, of Ohio. I quite agree with Mr. McDonald on the proposition. It 
seems to me we ought to adopt something along the suggestions made as the 
sense of this conference, and refer it to the committee Mr. McDonald has 
mentioned. 

Mr. Moorshead. I think Mr. McDonald has struck the keynote. I think it Is 
about time this conference selects a Joint commission broad enough to handle 
all matters that have been discussed here. That is what the movement needs; 
not confine it to legislation or anything else, but all matters that affect the 
industry. I move that the whole matter be referred to the committee with 
power to act. 

Mr. Penna. That is, the committee that meets to sign up the scale? 

Mr. Moorshead. Yea 

Mr. Penna. Then I desire to second it 

Mr. Walker. I favor the motion, but on matters of national legislation the 
committee ought to have the authority, and it ought to be understood that it 
Is the desire of this body that they secure the cooperation of representatives 
from both sides of every body of coal operators and miners in the United 
States. 

(The morion offered by Mr. Moorshead was carried by viva voce vote.) 



(The following is an excerpt taken from Judge Dayton's opinion, beginning 
at the bottom of page 88 and ending at the bottom of page 71, which, under 
agreement between the committee and counsel, is to be placed in the record of 
the investiga tion : ) 

AH labor unions, organized for lawful purposes, and striving to achieve those 
purposes, by lawful means and procedure, are entitled to the protection of the 
law to the fullest extent, but on the other hand any and all combinations, labor 
or otherwise, organised for unlawful purposes, or beng lawful in purpose, which 
are prostituted to unlawful proceeding and to the accomplishment of unlawful 
ends, should be required either to reform their unlawful purposes, cease from 
their unlawful procedure, or cease to exist. And no part of the body politic is 
or can be more vitally interested in the suppression of labor organizations 
unlawful in purpose or proceeding unlawfully than the members of such or- 
ganizations lawful in purpose and procedure. In determining the character of 
this International Mine Workers' Union assailed in this case, as disclosed by 
the near 8,000 pages of evidence, for reasons that will more fully appear here- 
after I purpose to reverse the order and consider first its relation to the general 
public and especially to the citizenship of West Virginia. It appears clearly 
established that in 1898 this organization had a membership of over 30,000, the 
bulk of which resided in western Pennsylvania. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; that 
in that year they sought and secured a Joint conference with an organization 
of coal operators, the employers of its members, in these States; such con- 
ference was had, and as a result a distinct agreement was entered into. From 
the stenographic report (admitted to be correct) of the " Proceedings of joint 
conference of coal operators and coal miners of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Indiana " subsequently held in Cincinnati. March 8-29, 1910, filed in this cause 
as " McKinley's Exhibit No. 4," the purport of this Chicago agreement is fully 
disclosed. In reply to certain propositions presented by the defendant here. 
Mr. Lewis, then president of the union, Mr. Maurer, of Ohio, rend on behalf of 
the operators a statement from which I quote: 

"The answer of the operators to the proposition of the miners, in order to 
be thoroughly understood, makes it necessary to recall the history of wage 
agreements and trace with brevity the conditions under which we have from 
time to time met as operators and miners and effected such agreements, so as 
to show connectedly the factors which have controlled both parties up to the 
present time. 

" In the years prior to any substantial agreement the conditions of the mining 
industry were very unsatisfactory in their influence upon both the operators 
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of mines and the miners in the various competitive districts. A remedy for 
this state of chaos was earnestly sought by both parties, and resulted in the 
early '80's in agreements between the operators and miners of Western 
Pennsylvania. Ohio. Indiana, and Illinois. In 188G the institution of contracts 
between miners and operators was effected. These contracts operated with 
varying degrees of success and failure for some years and until about the year 
1894, when these relations were dissolved. The conditions again took on an 
aspect of demoralization, which continued with varying degrees of intensity, 
numerous strikes, lockouts, and consequent loss in wages and profits and some- 
times injuries to property until in the year 1898. 

** During this period the conditions were such, both as to the price received 
for coal by oi>erators and the price paid to the miners, that it became impera- 
tive for the interests of each to re-establish in some form the former agree- 
ments. At this time the basing price of the Hocking district was 56 cents per 
ton for screened lump coal. For a short time immediately preceding that year 
the mining rate was 51 cents. The working hours in the districts, parties to the 
early agreements, were froiiKiiine and a half to ten hours i>er day. 

"The chief evil was the fact that districts which did not recognize the United 
Mine Workers and had no agreements icith them produced coal much more 
cheaply than those districts which sustained contractual relations with that 
organization. 8(»nc of the more important factors influencing these conditions 
were different methods of producing coal, varying costs of mining, different 
hours of labor, different-sized screens, not mentioning various other elements. 

" In order to correct these most harmfxil conditions a joint convention of 
operators and miners of western Pennsylvania. Ohio. Indiana, and Illinois, at 
the solicitation of the miners' officials, was called to meet at Chicago in January. 
1898. At this convention an interstate joint agreement was established. After 
a long session of deliberation and negotiation, continuing over a period of about 
three weeks, the basing price for mining in Ohio and Pennsylvania was in- 
creased from 56 to 66 cents per ton. an advance of practically 18 per cent, and 
both the existing price and method of screening and weighing of coal was made 
uniform throughout the entire territory covered by the terms of the contract 
As a result of the Chicago convention a representative meeting was subsequently 
held at Columbus, at which a uniform day-wage scale was established for 
inside labor. All of these concessions made by the operators were of substantial 
benefit to the miners. 

" In addition to the advance in the price of mining and the other important 
concessions enumerated, the action of this convention had an effect of the most 
far-reaching and salutary character, not alone for the mine workers, but for 
the entire labor world, in the recognition of eight hours as constituting a day's 
labor, this being the first recognition of the eight-hour day by any large body 
of employers in the United States. 

"The granting of the eight-hour dag by the operators, after making these 
numerous other important concessions, was with the distinct understanding and 
explicit promise of the miners to give to the operators of the four contracting 
States adequate protection against the competition of the unorganized fields. 
From year to year they have been called upon to fulfill that promise. 

" The operators, parties to that agreement, at the time of its execution felt 
that it was absolutely necessary to the safety of their investments that they be 
protected from the encroachments upon them by their competitors of the un- 
organized fields. The tonnage of the nonunion fields entering into the competi- 
tive market, particularly of West Virginia and Kentucky, at that time was not 
so large, as it was aggressive and threatening, the total tonnage entering di- 
rectly into competition from those fields being approximately 600,000 tons. 
Since, however, coal from this unorganized territory coming into direct compe- 
tition with Ohio and Pennsylvania has so increased that a fair estimate places 
this competitive tonnage at 8,000.000 tons, which does not include the tonnage 
from nonunion fields adjacent to the Pittsburgh district. The markets In 
western and northern Ohio, eastern Indiana, and Michigan from year to year 
have been encroached upon by coal from the unorganized districts until at 
the present time nearly 50 per cent of the coal eousumed in these markets is 
supplied from fields operated with nonunion labor. To find a market for the 
union tonnage displaced in the territory named the mine owners of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania within the past five years' have made heavy investments and built 
and equipped large coal docks to secure the markets at the upper lake ports. 
But these oi>erators now find the nonunion coal rapidly commanding a heavy 
percentage of this market, when, at the time of the Chicago agreement the 
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nonunion fields had but a small fraction of this trade, and unless these condi- 
tions are corrected the markets so secured will soon be replaced by the tonnage 
from West Virginia and Kentucky. 

" Though in the very heart of the consuming territory, on account of the wide 
difference between the price of labor in the organized fields of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania and the unorganized fields of West Virginia. Kentucky, and the fields 
adjacent to the Pittsburgh district, Ohio and western Pennsylvania are rapidly 
losing the markets at their very doors. 

** It is evident to any candid observer that such unfair conditions should not 
be imposed ui*>n the operators and miners of the unionized territory. That 
the interests of oiierators and miners are mutual in every respect does not 
admit of controversy. Each is equally concerned in rescuing this business from 
its present petit. 

" Finally, we ask for the fulfillment of the pledge of 1898, upon which we 
made to the miners so many important and costly concessions. Though that 
promise has not been kept, we have continued for 12 years to make additional 
concessions by increasing the mining price from 00 cents agreed upon at that 
time to 90 cents, and in other re«|>ects conceding demands without any com- 
pensating concessions upon the part of the miners until we now find ourselves 
at the limit of financial safety. The operators can make no further concessions. 
It is now. in our view, not only to the interest of the miners, but their duty as 
well, to do their share to meet these conditions." 

The Chicago agreement and its purposes as set forth by Maurer were subse- 
quently admitted. In proof of this I quote from the remarks of Mr. Green, a 
defendant here, as follows: 

"Our friend Mr. Maurer. in the well-prepared statement he has submitted 
to this convention, referred to an obligation he claims was assumed by the 
United Mine Workers of America in the meeting at Chicago in 1898. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, we agreed that to a certain extent that was right: 
but I do not believe it was ever understood that one party to this contract was 
obligated exclusively to carry out that promise. I believe it was intended to be 
a mutual understanding, and that both sides would cooperate in trying to or- 
ganize West Virginia and other nonunion districts in order to extend this 
businesslike basis of adjusting our differences to those fields. 

■• Let me i>oint to the fact that the United Mine Workers of America have 
diligently and aggressively attempted to carry out the promise made in Chicago 
in 1S9S: that they have done everything in their power to redeem any promise 
they may have made to organize West Virginia. Since 1898 our organization 
has at various times sirent hundreds of thousands of dollars trying to uu ionize 
West Virginia. We have also sacrificed human life in the attempt to redeem 
that promise. In view of the fact that we have spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and that our organizers, our members who have gone there as mis- 
sionaries in an attempt to redeem that promise have sacrificed their lives and 
their liberties, we should be given credit for what we have done. I want to 
ask the operators how much money they have spent and what they have done 
to aid us to organize West Virginia. 

" Is the fact that we have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars appro- 
priated from the small earnings of our i>eople in the central competitive field, 
and the fact tfiat we have sacrificed the liberty of some of our members any 
evidence that ice have tried to redeem that promise t Does not that show that 
we have honestly, sincerely, and deliberate^ attemiied to redeem It? I believe, 
gentlemen, that if the operators had done one-half as much as the miners have 
done, if they had even cooperated with us in what we have done. West Virginia 
would be organized, and the operators and miners of that State would be here 
to-day participating in this joint movement." 

The "plea in the nature of confession and avoidance" contained in the last 
t>aragraph of Mr. Green's argument had been advanced by Mr. I>ewis and was 
urged by him in these words: 

" We want to say. and we say it kindly but positively, to the gentlemen on 
the other side of the house, * Get together and organize, not only in Ohio and 
West Virginia — and I know a lot of you have influence enough over there, if 
you do as much work as we do, to organize them. ' " 

But at the same time it is manifest that he recognized the danger of the 
public declaration of such purpose forv, prior ♦ in the discussion, he had said: 

44 If I have a proper conception of this movement it means the uplifting of the 
industry. If I have a proi>er conception of this movement it does not mean 
that either operators or miners can publicly say, ' We will organize West Vir- 
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ginia in order that the miners of Ohio or Indiana can get more work/ That has 
done more to prevent the organization of West Virginia than anything I know 
of. Coupled with that is the attitude of Ohio and western Pennsylvania, prob- 
ably of Indiana, and I know of some Illinois operators who have gone to West 
Virginia and have built human fences around their properties. I mean by that 
they surround their properties with pickets — men who, even when the organ- 
izers of the United Mine Workers want to walk along a country or township 
road passing through the properties is met at the property line and compelled 
to state what his business is before he can walk on the public highway. Men 
will say that that is not possible In a free country, but I say it is possible. It 
ib possible in some mining districts in this country, and I beleve that they are in 
the United States, because they are in West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee. 
Alabama, and a few places in Pennsylvania/' 

I further quote from the remarks of Mr. Feehan, of Pennsylvania, another 
member and representative of the union, as follows : 

" We are unwilling that the nonunion operators and miners of West Virginia 
or of any other conl field shall set the standard of prices and the standard of 
living for the intelligent operators and miners engaged in the mining industry 
in the States that are represented here. I believe that is the honest opinion of 
all of the operators who are present. It is unnecessary for me to refer to the 
fact that many of the operators who are represented here in this Joint con- 
ference have interests in West Virginia and in other nonunion coal fields whose 
products are going into the markets they are complaining of. It is true that 
they have contributed, with the other operators who are engaged in the in- 
dustry in those States and districts, to keep the organization from obtaining a 
hold or becoming a factor in the Industry in those fields of which they complain. 
If they will withdraw their objections to the establishment of the organization 
In those fields, I am sure they would not be confronted with those conditions, 
and that we would be able to remove the evil in a very brief time. The prac- 
tices resorted to by the nonunion operators of West Virginia are un-American." 
Also from Mr. Maurer's reply: 

•' We have a condition confronting this convention as grave as confronted the 
convention that met in Chicago in 18Q8. We have this great tonnage from tlje 
unorganized fields of West Virginia and Kentucky that is absolutely taking 
away from us our markets and taking away the employment which belongs to 
you. It is a condition that not one of us must meet, but that both of us must 
meet, not only for our protection, but for your protection as well. The cost of 
iiving is only incident to it, and the mine-run basis is only incident to it. Every 
man who swings the pick will agree with me that we can pay you no more for 
mining coal than we can get for the product of your labor. And I am going to 
put up to you, I am willing to concede to this convention, that West Virginia 
is not organized; that for 10 or 12 long years the miners have done everything 
in their power to organize that field ; and that they did it diligently and ear- 
nestly is admitted ; nevertheless, that field to-day is unorganized. Nobody is to 
blame. Neither the operator nor the miner is to blame for that coudition ; but 
it is a condition that we must meet, and each one bear his share of the burden. 
Eight million tons of the coal from that unorganized State is to-day taking 
away from you the product of your labor, and taking away from the operator 
every cent of profit he ever had in the business. You can not correct that. You 



may say to us, 4 You must get together and agree upon prices; you must get the 
West Virginia operators in aiul agree upon a price/ Why, every man icho 
stands here knoivs that if the operators in the State of Ohio attempt it they 




the Valentine law of Ohio, but they would violate the Sherman antitrust law. 
It is easy to tell us what to do, but you should also tell us how to do it. Does 
any miner here believe that the oi>erators of the State of Ohio have uot tried to 
get the best price they can for their commodity? We have some interest in our 
business, we have our money invested in it, and I assure you thnt for two years 
the miners and the railroads have got every cent there was In it. and more too. 
" However, we stayed in the market ; we gave you employment. Now, it is 
up to the miners of this State to meet those conditions and bear their share of 
that burden I want to tell you here that if the miners of the State of Ohio 
insist ou an increased price of their coal they will lose every bit of business 
thev have on the Great Lakes. You have already lost your commercial busi- 
ness Who supplies Michigan to-dny with commercial coal 7 Who supplies 
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Detroit? Who supplies Toledo? Who supplies Marion? Who supplies Colum- 
bus, right in the heart of the Hocking district? Who supplies eastern 
Indiana? Who supplies all of west Ohio? Tell me. tell me, you miners from 
the Hocking Valley, who have seen your mines lay idle while West Virginia 
coal in train-load lots has gone past your mines. Tell me, you miners of 
eastern Ohio, who have stood idly by and watched Fairmont coal in train-load 
lots taking your markets. Ninety per cent of that market is supplied by West 
Virginia coal from the nonunion fields. I say to you the cost of living does not 
enter into this. I say to you these other elements did not enter into this. I 
say to you that the best price we can get for our coal under the competitive 
conditions will not admit of it. 

" You miners who mine coal in the State of Ohio and, if you please, in western 
Pennsylvania, know that every bit of the trade I refer to was formerly sup- 
plied by Ohio and Pennsylvania, even down to the gas business, but it is now 
supplied by West Virginia." 

And from Mr. Lewis' rejoinder: 

"Now, the argument is made that we ought to turn our attention to West 
Virginia and stop the competition from that State. I admit that argument is 
good; but in order for that argument to have strength it is necessary for the 
operators at home to stop the kind of guerilla warfare they have among them- 
selves. 

" Mr. Maurer has very well said— and I am glad he has brought the sub- 
ject up — that we say to the operators * Get a better price for your coal in order 
that you can pay us a better price for our labor.' Then he supplements that 
statement, and very properly, by the statement that if they were to organize 
to get a better price for their coal they would be haled into court under the pro- 
visions of the Valentine law of Ohio, and possibly sent to the penitentiary. 
Probably we would too. He supplements that statement by asking us to tell 
them how to get a better price for their coal. I am going to tell you. First, 
stop making war on the railroads. The poor fellows need help! And this 
proposition is going to be no joke. I recognize what the mining industry is; I 
recognize that it is more important than transportation. I recognize that the 
Valentine law of the State of Ohio was put on the statute books by a lot of 
political demagogues, who believe they were working in the interests of the 
dear people — and they did it once for the dear people and about 20 times for 
themselves. I recognize that th!» industry does not occupy the plane among 
the industries of the country thai It ought to occupy, because we have met in 
joint conventions year after year and discussed our wage relations instead of 
devoting some of our time to going out and telling certain people to keep their 
hands off our business. The railroad companies of this country say to the 
mine owners, " We want our fuel at a certain rate." The mine owners, in order 
to get a part of the fuel trade of the railroads, put down the prices in some in- 
stances to cost, not because of competition, but because of your desire to get a 
part of that trade. Then, after securing a part of that trade the official repre- 
senatives of the railroads are in so close touch with the leaders of the manufac- 
turing industries of our country that the steam trade, as we call it. buys fuel 
almost at as cheap a price as the railroad company. Then, in order to make 
ends meet somebody must pay a better price, and it is usually the domestic 
consumers, the masses of the people. And that is where the political dema- 
gogues get their work in, because they are the people who have votes and that 
is why they have anti-conspiracy laws placed on the statute books." 

Mr. Chapman, of Ohio, an operator, contributed to the discussion some figures, 
as follows: 

" It is an admitted fact that there Is a difference to-day of between 40 and 
50 cents per ton in the cost of production of coal in the union fields of Ohio and 
the nonunion fields of trade east and south of us in West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama, and three of those States, gentlemen, are competitors 
in the markets of Ohio coal — West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

"The production of West Virginia for 1907 was 40,043.311 gross tons, 
44,091,000 being net tons. In 1908 the production was 44,091,000 net tons. 
In 1909 the production was 44,495,000 net tons. 

14 Ohio's production for 1907 was 32,365.949 net tons ; in 1908, 26,287,800 net 
tons; and in 1909, 27,756,172 net tons. 

" There are some more interesting statistics connected with this proposition. 
The following are the numbers of days the miners worked in West Virginia 
during the years from 1904 to 1909 : 1904, 209 ; 1905, 213 ; 1906, 237 ; 1907, 234 : 
1908, 211; 1909, 192; making an average of 216 days of 10 hours per day, or 
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a total of 2.160 hours' work eacb year. Reduced to eight hours per day. would 
be an average of 270 days each year. Ohio worked In 1904, 164 days; 1905, 
171; 1900. 175; 1907. 204; 1908, 157; 1909, 165 days; an average for the six 
years of 173 days, or 97 days less than the average work in West Virginia 
on the eight-hour basis." 

And then said : 

** Now, gentlemen, it is useless, after the discussions that have taken place 
here by the gentlemen who preceded me, to discuss at any great length the 
market that the non-union fields have taken from Ohio in the past. It has been 
well said that they are putting coal into Columbus, into Michigan, into Detroit, 
taking the markets that heretofore have been enjoyed by the Ohio coal. In 
the city of Athens, Ohio, which is within three miles of several of the large 
producing Hocking Valley mines. West Virginia coal is being sold. The gentle- 
men who are familiar with the situation have informed me that over 2.000 tons 
of West Virginia coal was sold there between the 1st of September and a short 
time ago. Even in the town of Logan, one of the points where Hocking Valley 
gathers its trains to start its coal out to the markets they have. West Virginia 
is taking that market. The gentlemen who were in the Toledo coimmtiou and 
returned on the Hocking Valley train if they had their eyes open, would have 
seen full solid trains of Norfolk & Western coal passing up over that road to 
Toledo. There was not a single car of Hocking Valley coal in the trains. At 
the town of Bowling Green. 20 miles south of Toledo, when I came through a 
few weeks ago, I saw every car of ceal standing on the sidetracks were loaded 
with West Virginia coal. 

"Think of the proposition, gentlemen. Toledo, the central point at which 
several Ohio coal roads bring everything, and 00 per cent or more of the coal 
being consumed there is from West Virginia ! The Pennsylvania people have 
a road coining in there, the Wheeling & Lake Erie have a road coming in there, 
the Toledo & Ohio Central goes in there, the Hocking Valley goes in there, and 
the I). T. & 1. goes in there on a direct line. Now, just consider that proposition 
for a minute, and is it any wonder that Ohio coal operators and interests are 
in the condition they are to-day with that state of affairs? 

" It is well said by Mr. I^ewis and Mr. Penna that people buy their fuel where 
they can buy it cheapest. I am not through with this proposition. I want to 
bring you to the city we are now holding this convention in and give you a 
few figures. In 1897 Pittsburgh shipped by river 1.401,000 tons of coal to the 
city of Cincinnati. The Kanawha region shlpi>ed by river 717,000 tons of coal. 
The Kanawha fields shipi>ed by rail 704.000 tons. The other interests from 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee shipped here 275.400 tons. Now, we 
will come to the year 1908. Pittsburgh district shipped 535.000 tons to the city 
of Cincinnati in 1908. as against 10.041.000 (manifestly a mistake; should be 
1,401,000) in 1897. Kanawha shipped by river 867.000 tons in 1908, as against 
717,000 tons In 1S97; and Kanawha sbipiied by rail in 1908 1,848,000 tons, 
as against 402.000 in 1897. The Pocahontas district, the Tennessee and Alabama 
fields shipi>ed In 1908 by rail 1.512,000 tons to the city of Cincinnati, as against 
275,400 tons in 1907." 

The reasons why West Virginia coals are able to supplant those of Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois, operations In which both sides of 
this conference were so vitally interested, are contributed by both operator and 
mine representative. 

By Mr. Chapman, operator: 

" It is not surprising that West Virginia is on a mine-run basis. Why? Be- 
cause a large i>er cent of all the fine coal that is produced in that State is made 
into coke. They even crush lump coal after they produce it to make coke, which 
is much more valuable product to them and yields them more returns than the 
raw coal will. We haven't any of those coals in Ohio or Indiana, and they have 
none of them in western Pennsylvania outside of the coking coal, as it is known 
there." 

By Mr. Feehan, mine representative: 

"There is one i>oint I want to bring out that has not been made clear, and 
that is the disadvantage the operators of eastern Ohio are put to in competing 
for the markets against the operators who have interests in West Virginia, and 
that is the character of the veins. In West Virginia it is not an uncommon 
thing to have them develop from 6 to 10 feet of clean coal. There is no slate 
to remove; it is easily mined; it is a good grade of coal; it can find a market; 
and when you take into consideration the cost of producing a ton of that coal 
compared with the little 5-foot vein of coal in eastern Ohio, with its many 1m- 
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purities and its thick slate, and the Pittsburgh district, with its weak roof, 
where in many cases it is difficult to operate a machine, as well as many other 
natural disadvantages the oi>erators have, herein lies the cause of the competi- 
tion more than In the cost of labor. The cost of labor Is not the important factor 
that is crowding the eastern Ohio oi>erators out of the market on the Lakes or 
elsewhere. It is the natural disad vantages that is doing it. There is one 
advantage the o()erators in eastern Ohio have, and that is their geographical 
situation. They are nearer the lake markets and other markets, and I believe 
they have an advantage of from 15 to 25 cents a ton in freight rates. I under- 
stand that when the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission goes into 
effect they will have even greater advantages in freight rates. It is fortunate 
for them they have these advantages. Were it not for their advantages in the 
matter of freight rates I am positive that many of the veins of coal now being 
worked in Ohio and elsewhere would be abandoned, and they would wait until 
the big veins, with the greater natural advantages, in West Virginia were 
worked out before they would again oj)erate there. These factors have not 
been seriously enough considered heretofore." 

Mr. Chapman says: 

" In 1SJ07 and 190.S the miners earned more money In West Virginia at the 
prices they were paid there than were earned by Ohio. In fact, they earned 
from $100 to $150 more to the man. That tells the tale concerning that matter. 

•' The coals of West Virginia are said to be mined at about one-half the cost 
of producing Ohio coals, and the West Virginia product has taken the Ohio 
markets to the full extent permitted by the difference in transportation ex- 
penses, leaving Ohio coals only such markets as may be near the mines; and 
as the means of transportation increases, by which West Virginia coals are put 
farther into Ohio markets, the prosj>ect of the Ohio mines is not bright." 

I quote further from the remarks of Mr. Savage, one of the defendants here, 
as follows: 

"Mr Savage: Ohio, I was surprised a minute ago to hear that some of the 
operators were not in sympathy with the men in trying to get a readjustment 
of their freight rates in Ohio. I know, as one miner, we did all we possibly 
could in giving testimony before the commission in Columbus, and from what 
I heard then I believed, and I believe now, that the operators were absolutely 
right in asking for this readjustment. I believe I can assure you that we will 
help you in every manner that we can to get that readjustment. But we would 
ask you, on the other hand, if we are willing to help you — and by helping you 
we agree we are helping ourselves — if you operators from Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania will lend us the same assistance in West Virginia in getting the mining 
price up so that competition will not prevail. When we ask that, what do we 
find? Operators have told me in years past that they were willing to have the* 
miners organized in Ohio, but they were not willing that their miners should 
be organized in West Virginia. We find as great opposition on the part of the 
operators from this State who have mines in West Virginia as we And from the 
operators resident there. If we are going to work along the line of mutual 
benefit, let us make West Virginia a union State. Go down there and practice 
what you preach in Ohio. Help us get the protection of the law in that State 
and I think we can organize the miners. Instead of helping us, what have you 
done? You have done nothing but retard the progress of our organization in 
that State. The reason they have assigned to me for their attitude was that 
the caliber of the men employed in the mines of West Virginia was such that 
if they were organized it would be impossible to control them. I believe that 
a large percentage of those men are as intelligent as we are, and once they 
understand the benefits of the organization and the benefits of the contract we 
enter into they will observe those contracts as religiously as the miners of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, or any other State." 

And, finally, from Mr. Zerbe. of Ohio, an operator: 

"\ very considerable amount of censure and criticism has been put upon 
some operators who are here because of the fact that they have gone to West 
Virginia and found investments. I will remind the other side of the house that 
the men who have gone into Virginia are business men; they are engaged In 
the coal industry, and they bring the commodity from one State or another to 
furnUh fuel for such contracts as they take. They have found by experience 
that you as an organized body are novating them fairly where they are cir- 
cum^ribe4 in the production of this commodity. They find tha .you are put- 
tm* utJoVT them burdens in the organized fields that do not exist in the unor- 
inizTLlds By reason of the fact that you can not control in the production 
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of tliis commodity, although we are willing to admit you have made an effort, 
their market is being taken from them or restricted or narrowed, and many of 
them in self-defense find it necessary, in order to carry out contracts and fulfil) 
their obligations to those who take this commodity from them, to go to West 
Virginia and invest in properties there that they may continue a business for 
which they are obligated." 

It is impossible to deny the conclusions to be drawn from all this. By reason 
of the natural advantages' in the way of superior veins, roofs, and quality, 
West A'irginia coals can be mined for something like 50 per cent less than 
those of Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois, and then even her 
miners can make better wages; and the officers and members of this union 
are almost wholly resident of Ohio, western Pennsylvania. Indiana, and 
Illinois. In 1898 as an organization they entered into a direct contract with 
the operators of that field for and in consideration of an eight-hour labor day 
and other concessions to organize the West Virginia miners, and, by reason 
of the control they would have under the union's laws over such miners when 
so organized, " protect " these operators in Ohio, western Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and Illinois from the existing open competition even then threatening the 
markets of such operators, especially in the West and the Lake regions. For the 
purpose of carrying out the agreement, this labor organization has, in the 
language of the defendant, Green, one of its officers, " at various times spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars trying to unionize West Virginia " and " sacri- 
ficed human life in the attempt to redeem that promise/* Was this in the 
interest of and for the bettering of mine laborers in West Virginia? It is 
impossible to see how it could be, for in this conference between the operators 
and union representatives in March, 1910, as we have shown, direct statistics 
were given by Mr. Chapman and not controverted, showing that the West Virginia 
mines unorganized were getting more work and more wages than miners in 
this unionized field of Ohio, western Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois, 
In illustration of this it seems to me that I may properly refer to conditions 
as they exist to-day, as disclosed by a public report made to the governor of 
the State of West Virginia by a commission appointed by him to investigate 
i.nd report upon such conditions. The members of this commission were 
Bishop P. J. Donahue, of the Catholic diocese of this State; Capt. S. L. Walker, 
of the State militia ; and F. O. Blue, State tax commissioner, men of the highest 
character and integrity. From this report and current history, it appears 
that the effort to unionize West Virginia still continues and has more recently 
been directed to the Paint Creek and Cabin Creek fields in Kanawha County; 
that such efforts have led to such condition of riot, bloodshed, and general 
lawlessness as to require the governor of the State to twice put the district 
under martial law to save life and property. I quote from the report as to 
the condition of the miners: 

" To this inquiry we have devoted special attention within the limits of the 
time and opportunity at our disposal, and after careful personal Investigation, 
supplemented by a great body of formal sworn testimony sifted and tested by 
severe and exhaustive cross-examination, this commission has arrived at the 
unanimous conclusion that the general surroundings of the miners on Paint 
Creek and Cabin Creek, respectively, are very good, when compared with 
those of the miners of the few unionized plants on the right bank of the Ka- 
nawha and with those of the miners throughout the State and Nation. We 
have gone into their houses and carefully examined them. They are above 
the average of miner's homes in most places." 

And as to wages: 

*'A careful consideration of the evidence adduced leads us to the following 
conclusions : 

"(1) The average annual wage of miners in West Virginia for the years 
1905-1911, inclusive, is $554.26. 

"(2) The average annual wage of miners on Paint Creek and Cabin Creek 
is from $600 to $700. 

"(3) The average wage on Paint Creek and Cabin Creek (nonunion) is fully 
equal to if not greater than that of the miners in the very limited number of 
unionized plants in the State on the opposite bank of the Kanawha River. 

"These figures may appear small and Inadequate, but, slender as they are, 
they exceed the average wage obtained In Illinois, a unionized State, which 
is but $510.86 a year. We have been unable to secure any official figures as 
to the average annual wage in the unionized States of Indiana, Western Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio, but we are Informed by experts and we believe that the 
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average wage in the two States first mentioned probably falls a little below 
that prevailing in Illinois, while the annual wage in Ohio, owing to local mining 
conditions, falls a little below those of Western Pennsylvania. This classifica- 
tion, in the order of the rewards of labor, puts West Virginia at the head of 
the list If we inquire into these figures more closely we find they are very 
substantially affected by several causes, among which comes first the unwill- 
ingness of a large number of the miners to work more than four days a week 
at the most. A minute examination of the pay rolls discloses the fact that 16 
or 17 days in the month constitute a high average, and that many engaged in 
the mines decline to labor more than 12 or 14 days. This is particularly true 
of some of the native-born miners and many colored men and results in the 
necessity of keeping 20 or 30 per cent more miners in a given operation than 
would be required if steady application to work were the rule. At several of 
the mines in the districts under investigation were found men wholly illiterate 
and without any special knowledge or skill other than that acquired by their 
daily experience, earning four to five and in some cases even $6 a day of eight 
or nine hours; men with savings bank accounts of one or two thousand dollars 
and others who had purchased out of their savings small farms or other prop- 
erties adjacent to the mines." 

And as to the causes of the trouble : 

14 This arises, in our judgment, from the efforts of the United Mine Workers 
to organize the union in the whole chain of plants along said creeks. Their 
desire Is to make the present strike region the place for the insertion of the 
thin edge of the wedge of unionism, with the ultimate aim of organizing the 
whole State. The frank declaration on oath of Mr. Thomas Cairns, local presi- 
dent of district No. 17, would appear to put this intention beyond the region 
of doubt The United Mine Workers' Association contends that this is essential 
to the well-being of the 76.000 or more miners of West Virginia; that by 
this means and this alone can their lot be improved, their rights safeguarded, 
and the standard of living so raised as to bring it up to a level befitting a 
citizen, however lowly, of this Republic. All classes of people, recognizing 
the force of the adage ' In union there is strength/ do so organize. Even the 
operators themselves form associations. ' Why,' say the toilers, ' should we 
also not unite in lawful combinations?' The operators can not and do not 
resist this right as a general proposition, but their claim is that the peculiar 
industrial conditions in West Virginia would render it ruinous and therefore 
impossible for them to recognize the union. The geographical position of this 
State is such, together with the small consumption within her own borders, 
that of her total coal output of over 60,000,000 tons she markets barely 10 
per cent within her own borders and 90 per cent or more must be hauled to 
the market through the competing territories of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, known as the four competitive States; that the operators of said 
States have always on the floors of joint miners' and mine owners' conventions 
shown fierce and undisguised hostility to this State, endeavoring in every way 
to crowd her out of the market and going the length of stating by the mouth 
of one of Pennsylvania's leading operators that the opening of mines here at 
all was 'an economic blunder.' Resort has even been had to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, resulting in reduction of rates, to the material advantage 
of the competitors of West Virginia operators in freight differentials. It has 
been claimed, too, and with some appearance of probability, that the operators 
of the said four competitive States are hand and glove with the United Mine 
Workers in their attempts to unionize West Virginia, so that the representatives 
of the coal Interests of this State must go with their relatively small representa- 
tion into conventions to regulate conditions and prices and would come home 
having rates imposed upon them which, taking into consideration the heavy 
differentials in railroad hauls, would practically put them out of business and 
close every mine in the State. They decline, they say, to be wiped out in such 
fashion; they claim the right to settle their own affairs within the borders of 
their own State. Even if they come to terms with the district authorities of 
the United Mine Workers here in West Virginia, those terms may not be ap- 
proved at the headquarters at Indianapolis, and all the labored attempts at 
amicable adjustment may fall through. Further, they claim that the few 
unionized mines in West Virginia do not and can not obtain anything like an 
adequate return on the capital invested!" And so, to probe this deplorable situ- 
ation down to the bedrock of facts, the geographical position of West Virginia 
is largely responsible for all this industrial strife. Our retarded manufactur- 
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ing development is also a contributing cause. The consumption of coal within 
our borders, as elsewhere noted herein, particularly by manufactories, is almost 
negligible. No State in the Nation has more inviting natural resources nor 
offers greater inducements to manufacturing enterprise than West Virginia — 
great areas of superior coal for steam and coke, splendid timber of many 
species, almost inexhaustible supply of natural gas. and unlimited water power 
awaiting to be utilized in the arts of industry. It is iinix>ssible not to recognize 
the merit of and to sympathize with many of the contentions on both sides 
of this unhappy quarrel. Most assuredly each party believes unreservedly in 
the Justice of its claim. It is in the attemped enforcements of them that each 
has passed the limits of justice, to say nothing of Christian charity and broad 
humanity. Two facts loom big over the smaller one developed in this bulk 
of testimony — the desperate efforts and often unwarranted and unlawful acts 
of the United Miners to force the union into the disturbed districts and the 
equally desj>erate, unwarranted, and unlawful acts of the oi>erators and their 
agents to keep the uniou out. Thus, for months l>efore the actual break, union 
agitators, many of them strangers, attempted to invade Taint (Yeek and Cabin 
Creek to persuade the miners to join the union. They called meetings of the 
workers and described to them the hardships and injustice of their lot and the 
oppression under which they suffered. The wildest theories concerning the 
rights of property and the means of production were proi>ounded and advocated, 
and doctrines closely verging upon anarchy were upheld with such effect that 
men who before were living peaceably and in comimrntive prosperity pur- 
chased Winchesters, revolvers, blackjacks, and other murderous weapons to 
shoot down the coal 'barons* and their myrmidons. Mild-eyed men, 75 per 
cent of thein with usually cool Anglo-Saxon blood in their veins and with in- 
stincts leading to law and order inherited down through the centuries, gradu- 
ally saw red, and with minds bent on havoc and slaughter inarched from union 
districts across the river like Hugheston, Cannelton, and Boomer, patrolled the 
woods overhanging the creek bed and the mining plants, finally massing on 
the ridges at the headwaters and arranging a march to sweep down Cabin 
Creek and destroy everything before them to the Junction. Meanwhile the 
operators hurried in over a hundred guards heavily armed purchased several 
deadly machine guns and mauy thousands of rounds of ammunition. Several 
murders were perpetrated, and all who could got away; men, women, and chil- 
dren fled in terror, and many hid in cellars and caves. If ever there was a 
case for some strong measure like martial law, the conditions prevailing on 
Monday, September 2. 1912, the eve of the proclamation, presented it. In fact, 
in the opinion of exjiert witnesses on the scene, martial law, and martial law 
alone, was the only measure to meet the desperate situation. We believe, 
partly on the evidence adduced, and in part from the personal knowledge of two 
members of the commission who were on the ground, one In active military 
service, that but for such proclamation taking effect on Tuesday, September 3. 
at daylight, there would have been great destruction of property and loss of 
life In the strike zone. The enormous quantities of Winchesters, revolvers, and 
other weai>ons up to machine guns captured from both sides and brought to 
camp at Paint Creek Junction also bore mute but eloquent witness of the 
height to which the passions of the opposing forces had mounted. 

Now these propositions, trite and fundamental as they are, will assist us to 
apportion the blame for the strike and the subsequent disorders on Paint Creek 
and Cabin Creek and the close neighborhood: 

First. Every man has a right to quit his employment and seek other work 
for any grievance he has or injustice which he may conceive to have been done 
him; but 

Second. He has absolutely no right to obstruct, molest, threaten, or otherwise 
prevent another man from taking the position he has of his own accord aban- 
doned. Organized society and natural law can never yield one jot or tittle on 
that head. To do so would be to acquiesce in the regime of brute force — a 
veritable reign of terror. 

Third. Labor has the right to organize for its benefit, protection. Increase of 
wages, and better living conditions, and to have recognition of such organiza- 
tion; but 

Fourth. Its organization has no right to coerce by threats or violence anyone 
to become affiliated with it when he does not desire to do so. nor to assault or 
put in bodily fear one who desires to labor without belonging to it, nor to de- 
stroy property of the employer who does not desire to contract with it, nor to 
violate its contract with its employer without cause. 
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There is abundant evidence before us that a reign of terror was attempted 
to be organized In the strike district and outside of it. It is true that the oflU 
cers of the United Mine Workers professed to counsel modern tton and a strict 
observance of law and order on various occasions, but there is testimony tend- 
ing strongly to show that harangues delivered In public, and of which steno- 
graphic reports have been submitted as exhibits, incited the miners to violence 
and in some cases to murder. These harangues were In some instances delivered 
in the presence of officers of the United Mine Workers Association, and from 
platforms upon which they stood and from which they, too, spoke ; but the mur- 
derous and anarchistic utterances referred to were never disclaimed or dls« 
approved by them either at the time or subsequent to their delivery. Further- 
more, there is some evidence tending to show that officers stood by without 
interfering or protesting while nonunion men were brutally beaten. Again, the 
warning to other miners from outside not to come into the strike region, pub- 
lished for many weeks in their local organ and also filed as an exhibit and 
amounting in effect to a grave threat, throws a strong light on the actual 
situation. We fear that the net result of the action and utterances of those 
acting and speaking under the apparent sanction and approval of the officers of 
the United Mine Workers was to foment bitter feeling and to incite to serious 
breaches of the peace. In all this, even granting that they were not acting 
against any express law set down in the statute books, yet they were acting 
against the fundamental principles of right and justice. 

The commissioners also examined the mining conditions existing in the Fair- 
mont and Norfolk & Western regions of the State. I can not extend this opin- 
ion by quoting further from it, but am Justified in saying that they found and 
report such conditions to be, in effect, very superior to those obtaining else- 
where in unionized fields; conditions under which men have remained in con* 
tinnous employment for 15 or 20 years ; have saved money and purchased homes 
and farms; have furnished to them houses comfortable, with electric lights, 
some with shower baths, good sanitation and water supply, and with wages 
such as to enable the foreign-born miners In the 44 operations of the Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. (Fairmont field) to send from $125,000 to $150,000 annually to 
their dependent relatives in Europe. 

All the evidence in this voluminous record goes to show pretty conclu- 
sively that the 14 years' struggle of this labor organization since it entered 
into the compact with the operators of Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and Illinois in 1898 to unionize the operations of West Virginia has not been 
in the interest either of the betterment of mine labor in the State or of uphold- 
ing that free commerce in coal between the States guaranteed by Federal law, 
but to restrain and even destroy it in West Virginia for the benefit of these 
unionized competitive States. It may be unfortunate for those States that 
nature has favored West Virginia, Kentucky, and other Southern States by 
giving them better coal and less expensive mining conditions, but this does 
not warrant the operators and miners there to combine and confederate for 
the purpose of depriving the consuming public of the right to purchase the better 
coal at the lower cost if desired. Such a combination is clearly a common-law 
conspiracy, too far reaching to be reasonable, in restraint of trade, as well, in 
my judgment, a direct violation of the Sherman antitrust law. It is further, in 
my Judgment, a combination or conspiracy against the rights of the many 
thousands of nonunion miners in West Virginia, who are entitled to enjoy the 
advantages in their labor that nature has given them. 

But the question at once arises. How could this union carry out this contract 
with the operators of Ohio. Western Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois to 
substantially restrain or suppress coal mining in West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
other States by unionizing them? This brings us squarely to an examination, 
of its constitution, manual, obligations, by-laws, and rules, by which, according 
to the English decisions, the legality or illegality of such combinations is to 
be determined. Turning to these, which are in evidence and not denied, we 
find that when a miner Is initiated into this organization he is required to take 
an obligation for life, as follows: 

" I do sincerely promise, of my own free will, to abide by the laws of this 
union ; to bear true allegiance to and keep inviolate the principles of the United 
Mine Workers of America; never to discriminate against a fellow worker on 
account of creed, color, or* nationality ; to defend freedom of thought, whether 
expressed by tongue or pen ; to defend on all occasions and to the extent of ihy 
ability the members of our organization. 
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" That I will not reveal to any employer or boss the name of any one of the 
members of our union; that I will assist all members of our organization to 
obtain the highest wages possible for their work; that I will not accept a 
brother's job who is idle for advancing the interests of the union or seeking 
"better remuneration for his labor ; and, as the mine workers of the entire country 
are competitors in the labor world, I promise to cease work at any time I am 
called upon by the organization to do so; and I further promise to help and 
assist all brothers in adversity and to have all mine workers join our union 
that we may all be able to enjoy the fruits of our labor; that I will never 
knowingly wrong a brother or see him wronged if I can prevent it. 

" To all this I pledge my honor to observe and keep as long as life remains 
or until I am absolved by the United Mine Workers of America." 

This obligation is required under assurance beforehand that it will require 
41 nothing contrary to your civil or religious duties " ; yet it does in fact re- 
quire him to alienate for life or until the union absolves him " his freedom to 
dispose of his own labor or his own capital according to his own will, • • • 
make himself a slave " contrary to all law, English, American, and common, and 
in express violation of the bill of rights set forth in the constitution of West Vir- 
ginia. It binds him never to accept employment in place of a fellow member 
"idle for advancing the interests of the union or seeking better remuneration 
for his labor," no matter how anxious he may be to secure work, how well 
satisfied he might be with the wage offered, and how much he may need the 
work by reason of a starving family on his hands to support. It further binds 
him "to cease work at any time I am called upon by the organization to do 
so," regardless of the dire consequence that may result to him and those de- 
pendent upon him. It may well be said that such provisions under the law 
can not be enforced. No ; not legally, but practically it is different. His refusal 
to comply with this obligation subjects or may subject him to such social ostra- 
cism on the part of his fellow members as to compel obedience. They may 
taunt him with being without honor or integrity; they may call him "black 
sheep," "scab," and other opprobrious epithets given new meanings in the Eng- 
lish language because of just such conditions arising under the operations of 
these labor combinations, and they may and do drive him out of work and the 
community, as shown by the facts set forth in many decisions of the courts of 
this country. But this is immaterial from a legal standpoint for, as I have 
*hown, the law distinctly bans such obligations as unlawful, and, therefore, the 
requiring them on the part of these labor organizations is unlawful. But to 
further show how complete control the union thus obtains and how complete 
the surrender to such control on the part of the member is, I quote further 
from the constitution of its national organization, as follows : 

44 Article I. 

** Section 3. This organization shall be composed of international, district, 
subdistrict, and local unions. 

M Sue. 4. The international union shall have jurisdiction over all districts* 
Aubdistricts, and local unions, which shall be governed by this constitution. 

"Article II. 

" Section 1. The officers of the union shall be one president, one vice presi- 
dent, one secretary-treasurer, and an executive board to be composed of one 
member from each district under the jurisdiction of the United Mine Workers, 
each district to elect its members of the international executive board, the 
president, vice president, and secretary-treasurer to be members of the board 
by reason of their position. 

"Article IV. 

" Sec. 11. The funds of the organization shall be used for the purpose of 
assisting those who are in need from idleness or distress, when the payment of 
the same has been approved by the international executive board. 

"Article VII.— Cards. 

"Section 1. Local unions shall provide each member with a Due Card, upon 
which the dues and assessments paid by the member shall be entered, which 
shall be his receipt for the same. 
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" Sec. 2. Due Cards shall not admit any person to membership from one 
local to another, and to protect the membership of individuals who are unable 
to pay their dues because of no local existing where they reside, the Interna- 
tional District and Subdistrict Secretaries shall, upon the payment of dues and 
assessments by said member, issue the usual cards for the same; provided that 
this shall not apply to a member living in a locality where a local Union is In 
existence. 

" Sec. 3. No person a member of the organization, who holds a Due or Transfer 
Card showing him to be a member in good standing, shall be debarred or 
hindered from obtaining work on account of race, creed, or nationality. Cards 
properly filled out and signed by the officers of miners* unions in foreign coun- 
tries shall be accepted in lieu of initiation fees. 

" Sec. 4. Any member desiring to leave the mine where his Local is located 
and work elsewhere shall immediately make application to the secretary of 
the Local for a Transfer Card, and if he has paid all dues and assessments, the 
President and Recording Secretary shall issue a Transfer Card to him. which 
shall be attested by the Financial Secretary, providing the Local Union is in 
good standing with the International, District, and Subdistrict Unions, which 
shall be accepted in any District, and in case such person can not produce a 
Transfer Card he shall pay the regular initiation fee. All Transfer Cards shall 
be deposited as the laws of the District where work is secured may direct. 

" Sec. 5. When a i>ersou who has not been a member of the Organization 
three months or more secures a Transfer Card from a Local Union in a District 
where a dispensation has been granted, said Transfer Card shall not be accepted 
by any Local in a different District from the one In which the Local issuing the 
same is located, unless said Transfer Card is accompanied by an amount equal 
to the difference between the initiation fee paid by said member and the initia- 
tion fee provided for in the District where the card is deposited. 

" Sec. 6. No card shall be issued to any member when the Local Is three or 
more months in arrears to the International, District, or Subdistrict for dues 
or assessments. Officers of any Local Union Issuing cards in violation of any 
section of Article VII shall be fined $10 for each card issued, the fine to be 
collected in the same manner as dues and assessments. 

" Sec. 7. The Transfer Card must show that the member receiving It has paid 
all dues and assessments for the month in which it was issued, and must also 
show at what class of labor he was employed. 

" Sec. 8. When a Transfer Card is issued to any member it must be deposited 
by him with some Local Union or with the International Secretary-Treasurer 
within three months after the last day of the month in which it was issued to 
him, else the card will become void and he can only become a member again 
by initiation as a new member. 

" Sec. 9. When a member presents a Transfer Card to a Local Union at any mine 
where he works or desires to work, the Local Union must accept the same and 
admit him to membership In that local, unless the local issuing the same Is 
not in good standing, as shown by the monthly report of the Secretnry-Tren surer, 
or the person to whom the card is issued has not been a member of the organi- 
zation for three months, as provided for in Section 5 of this Article, and shall 
collect from him all dues and assessments from the time between the last day 
of the month in which the card was issued and the date of depositing the same. 

" Sec. 10. The Subdistrict, District, or International Secretary -Treasury shall 
not accept a Transfer Card if the member is where he can deposit with a Local 
Union. 

" Sec. 11. The International Secretary-Treasurer shall prepare and send out 
monthly a statement of all Locals three months or more in arrears for dues and 
assessments, and no Local Union shall refuse to accept a Transfer Card from 
any Local unless it appears on said list as being In bad standing. Local Unions 
on' strike shall be exempt from the provisions of this section. 

" Sec. 12. All Transfer Cards shall be made in book form, with two stubs at- 
tached, the books to be numbered, and each card in the book to be numbered 
and bear the number of the book. The stubs to be printed in conformity with 
the card itself. The card and one stub to be filled out by the Recording Secretary 
and certified by the President and Financial Secretary of the Local Union grant- 
ing the same, one stub to be retained by the Local issuing the card, for future 
reference, the other stub to accompany the card and must be immediately filled 
out by the Secretary of the Local where the card is dei>osited. and returned by 
him to the Secretary of the Local that issued the card. 
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" Sec. 13. The President, Financial and Recording Secretary of the Local Union 
shall keep a record of all Transfer Cards bought by, issued by, and deposited in 
their respective Local Unions. The Auditing Committee shall compare their rec- 
ords every three months, and, in the presence of the Local Union, destroy all 
Transfer Cards that have been deposited that there is no dispute about. 



"Article XII. 

" Sec. 2. Districts may adopt such laws for their government as they deem 
necessary, provided they do not conflict with the International Union. 
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Article XIII. 

" Sec. 2. Subdistricts may adopt such laws for their government as they may 
deem necessary, provided they do not conflict with International and District 
Constitutions or agreements entered into. 

" Sec. 3. All Local Unions within the territory of Subdistricts already organ- 
ized in any District shall contribute and become a part of the same and comply 
with its laws, before they are entitled to password or representation in either 
International or District organization. 

"Article XIV. 

" Section 1. Local Unions shall be composed of miners, mine laborers, and 
other workmen, skilled and unskilled, working In and about the mines, except 
mine manager, top boss, and persons engaged in the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
and shall be given such numbers as the International Secretary-Treasurer may 
assign them. 

" Sec. 2. All Locals shall be under the jurisdiction of the International, Dis- 
trict, and Subdistrict Unions, and may make such laws for their government as 
they deem necessary, provided they do not conflict with the International, Dis- 
trict, and Subdistrict Constitutions or Agreements entered into. Any Local 
Union or members thereof violating this section shall be subject to n fine of not 
less than $5. 

And to further show how this Union undertakes to control the freedom of its 
members to work when and for whom they please, also its determination to 
destroy the right of the employer to conduct his own business as he pleases and 
to discharge and employ whom he pleases, I quote these sections of Article X of 
this Constitution: 

" Section 1. When trouble of a Local character arises between members of a 
Local Union and their employers the officers of said Local shall endeavor" to effect 
an amicable adjustment, and failing in this, they shall immediately notify the 
officers of the District to which the affected Locals are attached, and said District 
officers shall immediately investigate the cause of complaint; and falling to 
effect a peaceable settlement on a basis that would be fair and just to aggrieved 
members, finding that a strike would best serve the interests of the locality 
affected, they may order the inauguration of a strike; but no local strike shall 
be legalized or supported by a District unless its inauguration was approved by 
the officers of the District or by the International Executive Board upon an 
appeal taken by the aggrieved members from the decision of the District officers ; 
any Local Union striking in violation of the above provisions shall not be sus- 
tained or recognized by the International officers, 

" Sec. 3. When any member of the United Mine Workers is suspended or dis- 
charged it shall be the duty of the Mine Committee to immediately investigate 
the case, and if the member discharged is not guilty of an offense justifying the 
same the grievance shall immediately be reported to the Subdistrict and District 
President in writing, under the seal of the Local, and if, upon investigation, the 
report of the Local Committee is found correct, the Subdistrict and District 
President shall Immediately insist upon the reinstatement of the suspended or 
discharged member. 

" Sec. 4. The International officers shall, at any time they deem it to be to 
the best interests of mine workers in a District that is idle, for just and suffi- 
cient reasons, order a suspension in any other District or Districts that would 
fti any way impede th* settlement of the District affected ; provided, that such 
action would conserve to th4 best interests of the United Mine Workers of 
America *' 

I also quote the following from the constitution of district No. 6: 
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Article I. . 

"Sec. 1. This organization shall be known as District No. 6 of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

" Sec. 2. One of the objects of this organization is to unite all employees In 
and around the coal mines of Ohio and the Pan Handle district of West 
Virginia. 

"Article VIII. 

" Section 1. In case of trouble arising In any local with the employer, It 
shall be the duty of the local officers to try to effect a settlement ; falling in this 
the grievance shall be presented to the subdlstrict President In writing* who 
shall investigate the grievance or dispute and settle, if possible. Should he 
fail, he shall consult the District President, who shall settle the dispute either 
by suspending work or such other methods as they may deem best. In case of 
a direct violation of agreements the subdlstrict President or Local Union 
affected are authorized to order a suspension of work. 

" Sec. 2. When it becomes necessary for the District President to close a 
mine, or when a mine or mines from some other legitimate cause has been 
forced to close down, said officers may, If they deem It wise, close every other 
mine in district, or may distribute those Idle men into any other mine or mines 
In the district in which said mine or mines so closed may be situated. 
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Article IX. 
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Section 1. The Initiation fee in District 6 shall be $10, and all persons ap- 
plying for and securing work in the mines who are not practical workers shall 
pay $10 Initiation fee. Any person applying for work at any organized mine 
shall present a United Mine Workers card. In case said person can not present 
such a union card he shall pay the regular initiation fee. 

" Sec. 6. All persons employed as checkweighmen shall be members of the 
United Mine Workers for a period of six months before they are elected to such 
position. Notice shall be posted near the weigh sheet at least three days be- 
fore the election of a checkweighman, and no persons are entitled to vote except 
those who are assessed to pay him his wages. 

" Sec. 12. When a miner's son becomes old enough to work in mine he shall 
be given the preference over other applicants for work. 

" Sec 15. Any member of our organization working in or around the mine, 
working on idle days or extra time, in violation of our constitution or agree- 
ments, shall be fined $2.50 for each offense. 

" Sec 17. That a fine of $10 in each individual case where it can be proven 
that a member of the union leaves his district for West Virginia, or any other 
unfair mines, and remains there one month or more without having deposited 
his transfer card, and returns without giving a satisfactory account of why 
he has not deposited his transfer card, and the fine to be collected by the local 
union where he works." 

And these from the constitution of sub-district 5 of district 6 : 

"Article I. 

" Section 1. This organization shall be known as sub-district 5 of district 6, 
United Mine Workers of America. 

" Sec 2. The object of this organization is to unite the mine employees of 
Belmont, Jefferson, Tuscarawas, Harrison, and Carroll Counties, in Ohio, and 
that part of Stark County south of Canton, other than the Massillon seam, and 
Hancock, Brooke, Ohio, and Marshall Counties of West Virginia, to ameliorate 
their conditions by methods of conciliation, arbitration, or strike. 

" Sec 3. All men are eligible and must be members of the U. M. W. of A. 
who work in and around the mines. 

"Article IX. 

" Sec 2. That a fine of $10 in each case where it can be proven that a mem- 
ber of our union leaves his district for West Virginia or any other unfair mine 
and remains one month or more without depositing a transfer card, and returns 
without giving satisfactory account of why he has not deposited his transfer 
card, and a fine to be collected by the Local Union where he is working. 
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" Sec. 3. Any member of our organization working in or around the mine, 
working on idle days or extra time, in violation of our Constitution or agree- 
ments, shall be fined $2.50 for each offense." 

It very clearly appears from a study of these rules that (a) they undertake 
to require members of the organization to surrender their individual freedom 
of action; (6) to coerce nonunion miners to join the union, whether wishing to 
do so or not, for they must be members " who work in and around the mines ; " 
(c) to control or rather abrogate and destroy the right of the employer to 
contract with the men independent of the organization; (d) to exclude his 
right to employ nonunion labor if he desires; (e) to limit his right, in the 
absence of contract, to discharge whom he pleases, when he pleases, and for 
what reason he sees fit; and (/) to assume the right on the part of the organ- 
ization through its officers to control the employer's business, to shut down his 
mine by calling out the men in obedience to their obligation whenever It is 
deemed to the interests of the Union, regardless of the employer's interests or 
the effect that such action may have upon him as regards loss, damage, and 
necessary violations on account thereof of his existing contracts with others. 
To such extent in this direction does such assumption of power and control go, 
that it is directly provided that such suspension of operations may be ordered, 
jeven though there be no dispute between the employer and the Union, but solely 
because such dispute exists between the Union and some one or more of his 
rival operators in business in the same district or other districts. In all these 
particulars these provisions violate the law guaranteeing, under our free Gov- 
ernment, the rights of both the labor and capital involved and, further, the 
rights of the public consuming the product of such labor and capital. But still 
further, and what manifestly is of far more vital importance, under the power 
so assumed by this close and compact organization, and by reason of these 
obligations and rules enforced by it upon its members, it is more than probable 
that if allowed to unionize and control the mining operations in West Virginia, 
it will be entirely able to fulfill its express contract of 1898 with its co-conspira- 
tors, the operators of Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois, and 
" protect " them from the competition of West Virginia coals, restore to them 
their lost markets, and practically destroy the coal-mining industry of this 
State, to accomplish which the Union has admittedly already spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and sacrificed human life as yet to no avail. It is not 
to be assumed that because I have not discussed other of the rules and purposes 
of this organization that I have ignored their meritorious and beneficient 
character; nor that I have not considered the very natural and human instinct 
inspiring the officers and members of this Union, resident in other States and 
laboring under physical disadvantage in mining conditions, to regard their per- 
sonal interests as paramount. Most of its officers have testified in open court 
before me and have fully convinced me that they are men sincere in the con- 
viction of the integrity of their action, perfectly frank and truthful in their 
testimony, self-educated, and who have by their own efforts rightly acquired the 
leadership in their life work. So far as I am concerned the law required me 
to consider these rules of the organization and ascertain whether any of them 
are unlawful in character. If so, whether the unlawful ones dominate the 
actions and purposes of the organization, or whether the purposes contemplated 
by the unlawful ones are so intermingled with those designed by the lawful 
ones as to render separation impracticable. If such domination of the unlawful 
prevails or such separation can not be made, then under the authorities I have 
cited the organization becomes unlawful. In view of the undisputed testimony 
in this case I am constrained to believe both unlawful conditions exist as to 
these rules. They go far beyond those- held to be unlawful, dominating, and 
Inseparable by the English cases which I have cited. They have permitted 
the officers of this organization to expend, by their own admission, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of the funds derived from members bound by these rules 
in an unlawful conspiracy to restrain trade upon such a large scale as to involve 
the whole, vast coal-mining Industry of West Virginia. 

The Chairman. The following letters filed by Mr. Felts may be 
incorporated in the record. Mr. Felts thinks he may possibly have 
done Mr. Burwell an injustice Jn his testimony given before the 
subcommittee. 
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(The letters are as follows :) 

Exhibit No. 9. 

File & File, 
Beckley, W. Va. t July 12, 191$. " 
Mr. T. L. Felts, Blue field, W. Va. 

Deab Sib: It has been called to my attention that attacks are being made 
upon Mr. W. A. Bnrwell In the congressional inquiry which is now being con- 
ducted relative to the strike on Cabin Creek. 

In this connection I beg to state that I have known Mr. Burwell for several 
years and that I believe that he has made an efficient and law-abiding officer. 
I have seen him frequently in court as a witness, and he has appeared in at 
least one case for the State in a criminal case in which we represented the 
defendant, and Mr. Burwell has always shown himself to be fair, honest, and 
upright in all of his dealings so far as our connection or association with him 
are concerned, or so far as we have learned from other parties who have been 
associated with him. Mr. Burwell has recently married and resides within the 
town of Beckley, and so far as we have observed his conduct or heard his gen- 
eral reputation discussed by those who know him, he bears the reputation of 
being an honest, upright, and law-abiding citizen. 

Yours, very truly, Ashton File. 

Beck let, W. Va„ August 12, 1913. 
Mr. T. L. Feltz, Blucflcld, IF. Va. 

Deab Sib : I feel it my duty to write you a few lines in behalf of Mr. W, A. 
Burwell, against whom there has been lodged some adverse criticism before 
the senatorial investigating committee, and which I feel is unquestionably 
placing Mr. Burwell in the wrong light 

Mr. Burwell has very satisfactorily filled the position as deputy sheriff dur- 
ing my incumbency of office as sheriff of Raleigh County for the past four 
years, and I feel that I am In position to know him better than most roeu* 
I am pleased to say to you, as well as all others whom it may concern, that 
Mr. Burwell has proved to be a very efficient officer, honest, trustworthy, con- 
servative, and cool-headed, and these charges do him a great injury. 

Mr. Burwell is well worthy of respect and consideration, and I shall be 
pleased if you will take pains to set him right before this committee and the 
business world in general. I feel that all of the unbiased, best citizens and 
business men of this county and city will bear me out in this assertion. 
Yours, very truly, 

C. V. Cottle, 
Ex-Sheriff, Raleigh County* 



Cibcuit and Criminal Courts of Raleigh County, 

Beckley, W. Va., August 12, 1913. 
Mr. T. L,. Feltz, Bluefleld, W. Va. 

Deab Sib: I desire to say on behalf of W. A. Burwell that I have known 
him for the past few years, he having served as deputy sheriff while I was 
serving as clerk of the circuit court of Raleigh County, which enabled me to 
keep in close touch with him and his work. I am glad to say that he haft 
been, since I have known him, an excellent officer, agreeable, honest, and 
upright in every particular. 

I am making these statements for the reason that there was some adverse 
criticism of Mr. Burwell before the senatorial investigating committee, which 
criticism I believe to be unjust and unfair to him, as a man should stand or 
fall for what he is now and not for what he might have been some time in 

the past. 

Very truly, yours, Jackson Smith. 

Mr. Knight. Mr. Belcher and I have, in accordance with the un- 
derstanding at the last session of the committee, at the suggestion 
of the chairman, made a written agreement and stipulation, stipulat- 
ing some facts and agreeing that certain extracts may be taktn from 
the testimony before the governor's commission, the military com- 
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mission that began its sessions in March last, and from the volume 
of reports of speeches which have been filed, and the references 
are all embodied in a written statement which we have both signed 
and handed to the clerk this morning. 

Mr. Belcher. In reference to the speeches, there is a stipulation — 
I objected to the speeches going in heretofore. I do not know what 
the ruling of the committee was. 

The Chairman. What speeches are going in? 

Mr. Belcher. Of Mother Jones during a political campaign. Of 
course, this strike was on, so Mr. Knight was kind enough to add a 
stipulation that there was a campaign on at the time, and some of 
these who were making speeches were interested in the campaign as 
candidates, and with that stipulation it goes in. 

The Chairman. How much space will these extracts take, do you 
think? 

Mr. Knight. These extracts will take, I should say, probably 
from 150 to 200 printed pages. They cover 25 or 30 witnesses. 
Some of them are short witnesses that it seemed unnecessary to 
bring here to Washington. Mr. Belcher, for instance, wanted the 
entire testimony before the governor's commission of Jonn P. White, 
which was entirely satisfactory to us, and there were several long 
witnesses. 

Senator Kbnyon. I do not think you understood what the Senator 
asked. He asked you about the speeches. 

Mr. Knight. They will not cover very much. There is one of 
them that will run about 25 or 30 typewritten Dages. That includes 
the entire proceedings of a meeting held on tne front steps of the 
capitol at Charleston, where Mother Jones and others made speeches, 
and I think the sentiments expressed were very inflammatory. With 
that exception, it contains picked parts of the various speeches. ^ 

The Chairman. If there is no objection we will include it in the 

record. 

(The matter suggested for insertion in the foregoing is as follows :) 

Agreement and stipulation between counsel. 

For the purposes of the investigation being conducted before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
United States Senate, under Senate resolution No. 37, it is agreed 
that the testimony of the following-named witnesses before the Mine 
Investigation Commission appointed by Gov. Glasscock in 1912 may 
be made part of this record. Opposite the name of each witness is 
set the volume and page of the bound copy of the evidence where his 
testimony begins, which volumes are herewith suhmitted : 

John P. White, beginning volume 3, page 401. 
Ira D. Shaw, beginning volume 5. page 837. 
Von Vandal, beginning volume 5, page 902. 
John C. Gilmore, beginning volume 5, page 906. 
S. H. Montgomery, beginning volume 0, page 1005. 
Steele A. Hawkins, beginning volume 6, page 1056. 
Ernest Gaujot. beginning volume 7, page 1323. 
.Z. H. Trowbridge, beginning volume 7, page 1333. 
Paul B. Grosscup, beginning volume 7, page 1404. 
Paul B. Grosscap, beginning' volume 8, page 1407. 
J. R. Carey, beginning volume 8, page 1415. 
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Mrs. Arch Riggs, beginning volume 8, page 1528. 
G. W. Hastings, beginning volume 8, page 1541. 

B. R. Dressier, beginning volume 8, page 1545. 
M. L. Houchins, beginning volume 8, page 1548. 
James Meyers, beginning volume 8, page 1550. 
R. H. Anderson, beginning volume 8, page 1554. 
J. H. May-field, beginning volume 8, page 1568. 
Ward Schultz, beginning volume 8, page 1570. 
Wade Perry, beginning volume 8, page 1581. 

Also the testimony of the following-named witnesses before the 
Military Commission, which began its sessions at Pratt on or about 
March 7 X 1913, the page of the bound copy of the evidence before said 
commission herewith submitted, on which the evidence* of each wit- 
ness begins, being set opposite his name : 

F. W. Howery, beginning page 14. 
F. W. Howery, beginning page 106. 

C. M. Boren, beginning page 21. 

Dr. S. M. Wilson, beginning page 24. 
R. L. Taylor, beginning page 120. 
Frank A. Smith, beginning page 153. 
Frank A. Smith, beginning page 165. 
Fred Clendennin, beginning page 162. 

Also extracts from the volume of reports of certain speeches -filed 
with the commission, reference being made to the pages of said 
volume as follows : 

The entire proceedings of the meeting held at the front steps of the capitol 
in Charleston on August 15, 1912, addressed by " Mother " Jones and others, 
extending from page 89 to page 126, both inclusive. 

From speech of " Mother " Jones delivered on the Levee at Charleston on 
August 1. 1912, from the top of page 3 to and including the fifth line from the 
bottom of page 3; also from and including the thirteenth line from the bottom 
of page 5 to and including the ninth line from the bottom of page 6 ; from and 
Including the second line from the top of page 9 to and including the twelfth 
line from the top of said page: from the top of page 12 to and including the 
ninth line of said page. 

From speech of Harold W. Houston delivered at Holly Grove on August 4, 
1912, from and including the last line of page 23 to and including the eleventh 
line of page 25; from and including the seventh line of page 32 to and including 
the fourteenth line of said page; from and including the sixth line from the 
bottom of page 36 to and including the fifteenth line from the top of page 37 ; 
from and including the second line of page 41 to and including the last line of 
page 42. 

From speech of " Mother " Jones delivered at Montgomery on August 4, 1912, 
from and including the fifth line from the bottom of page 53 to and including 
the seventh line from the top of page 54 ; from and including the seventh line 
from the bottom of page 61 to and Including the fifth line from top of page 62; 
from and including the fifteenth line from bottom of page 74 to and including 
the third line from bottom of said page. 

From speech of Circuit Judge William R. Bennett at Montgomery on August 
4, 1912, from the top of page 78 to and including the fifth line from bottom of 
said page. 

From speech of " Mother " Jones at Charleston on September 6, 1912, from 
and including thirteenth line from bottom of page 136 to the bottom of said 
page; from and including first line from bottom of page 139 to and including 
.the seventeenth line from top of page 140; from and including sixth line from 
top of page 141 to and including ninth line from top of said page. 

Inscriptions on banners at the meeting of September 21, 1912, found on page 
154. 

From speech of Frank J. Hayes on September -21, 1912, at front door of court- 
house, from top of page 155 to and Including sixteenth ljne from top of said 
page; from and Including fourteenth line from bottom of pace 157 to and includ- 
ing fourteenth line from top of page 159. 

From speech of Samuel B. Montgomery on September 21, 1912, at front door 
of courthouse, from top of page 174 to and including sixth line from top of said 
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page; from and including seventeenth line from bottom of page 176 to and in- 
cluding eleventh line from bottom of said page; from and including fourteenth 
line from top of page 179 to the bottom of page 180. 

From speech of C. C. Griffith at front door of courthouse on September 21, 
1912, from top of page 181 to and including sixth line from bottom of said page. 

From speech of J. W. Brown at courthouse on September 21, 1912, from and 
including twelfth line from top of page 383 to and including seventh line from 
bottom of said page; from and including ninth line from bottom of page 186 
to the bottom of said page. 

From speech of Samuel B. Montgomery at Charleston on September 23, 1912, 
from and including eleventh line from top of page 198 to and including sixteenth 
line from top of said page. 

And for the purposes of this investigation it is stipulated and 
agreed, as follows: 

1. That if John Davis, John Burns, Dave Hammonds, Sam Bobbit. 
and Robert Hammonds, referred to in the testimony of C. A. CabelL 
on pages 1493 and 1495 of the printed record, were called as witnesses 
they would testify that they are regularly by occupation, the said 
Davis, Dave Hammonds, and Robert Hammonds coal miners, the said 
Burns a school teacher, and the said Bobbit a store clerk ; and would 
further testify that they were employed by the Cabin Creek Coal 
Association as watchmen at and in the vicinity of Wevaco and United 
Mines during the month of December, 1912, and January, 1913, at 
the time that the witness George Lawsbn (or Larsen) claimed to Rave 
been assaulted in that vicinity, and that they were the only watchmen 
so employed in that vicinity at that time; and each of them would 
severally testify that he did not assault the said Lawson for Larsen) 
or in any way attempt to interfere with the leaving of the premises 
or the Creek by said Lawson (or Larsen) or any other person em- 
ployed on the Creek; and that he never heard of any such assault 
as was described by the said Lawson (or Larsen) on any person at- 
tempting to leave the Creek. 

2. That if O. J. Morrison were called he would testify that he is 
the treasurer and manager of the O. J. Morrison Department Store 
in Charleston; that the list hereto attached, marked " Schedule A," 
shows the guns, principally cast-off Army rifles, and ammunition 
bought and sold by him in the year 1912, and from whom and at 
what points the said jruns and ammunition were purchased : and it is 
also agreed that during the same period one H. Galperin, pawn- 
broker, with an establishment on Kanawha Street, in the city of 
Charleston, bought and brought in from New York City and else- 
where and sold a great many cast-off Army rifles, such as Spring- 
fields, Mausers, etc., and a great quantity of ammunition for the 

same. 

3. That H. H. Davis and not M. T. Davis was the superintendent 
at the mine of the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., at Ohley, on 
Cabin Creek, where the witness. Philip Cajano, whose testimony 
begins on page 813, was employed: that said Cajano was known at 
Ohley as John Philips and was on the pay roll under that name; 
that if said H. H. Davis were called to the stand he would testify 
that he in no way encouraged, aided, or abetted Clyde Stump in the 
assault upon or light with said Cajano, in reference to which Cajano 
testified: that he saw said fight; that he had just before the fight 
told said Stump (hat he would give him a job of work, but that said 
Stump was then under the influence of liquor, and he had told him to 
go home and get sober so as to come to work in the morning; that 
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j^aid Stump after leaving said Davis met said Philips a few steps 
away and told Philips to pull off his specs, that he was going to whip 
him and that Stump struck Philips twice; that said Davis under- 
stood that Stump and Cajano had been drinking together whisky 
furnished by Cajano; that Stump was a boy about 16 years old; 
that the pay statements hereto attached as " Schedule B * show the 
earnings and pay of Cajano, or Philips, while working for said com- 
pany, those dated in May and June representing semi-monthly pays ; 
and that the testimony of said Davis would be corroborated by 
Thomas Ronk, Oscar Harris, J. M. Harris, W. V. Atkinson, C. Ronk, 
and B. H. Kelly; that the last three would testify that Cajano fur- 
nished the whisky upon which both of them had gotten drunk, and 
said C. Ronk would testify that Cajano was struck only with Stump's 
open hand. 

4. That at the trials before the Military Commission at Pratt, be- 
ginning on or about March 7, 1913, the prisoners who were members 
or adherents of the U. M. W. A. were not represented by the counsel 
appearing in this investigation or by any other counsel employed by 
the U. M. W. A., but they were represented by Capts. Carskadon and 
Morgan, members of the National Guard and lawyers by profession, 
assigned to the duty by the Commission, and some of them employed 
and were represented by the law firm or Littlepage, Matheny & Lit- 
tlepage, of Charleston. 

5. That from the beginning of the strike until early in Novem- 
ber, 1912, a political campaign was in progress in Kanawha County t 
as elsewhere in West Virginia ; that said Harold W. Houston, above 
mentioned, was a candidate for office upon one of the tickets in said 
campaign 5 that William R. Bennett, above mentioned, was, at the 
time of his speech, judge of the Circuit Court of Fayette County, 
and had been renominated and was a candidate for reelection; and 
that Samuel B. Montgomery, above mentioned, was an active par- 
ticipant in said campaign and in the counsels of one of the political 
parties engaged therein. 

For the U. M. W. A. : 

A. M. Belcher. 
For the coal operators : 

E. W. Knight. 
Charleston, W. Va., October 28, 1913. 



Schedule A. 

Charleston-Kanawha, W. Va., October 28, 1913. 
Hon. A. M. Belcheb, City. 

Dear Sib: We inclose to you statement of the guns and ammunition bought 
and sold by us during the year 1912, as adTertised in our spring catalogue, and 
would say that we sold these guns and ammunition to parties In this and 
adjoining counties. 

It would be Impossible for us to give you the names of the parties purchasing 
same, as the most of them were sold in small quantities, one and, perhaps, two 
to some parties, and as we sell for cash we have no chance of knowing the 
names of the parties. , „ 

We sold a few of these, however, to a jobber here in the city by the name of 
H. Galperin. IV ■ ■« . 

Yours very truly, O. J. Morrison Department Store. 
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Charleston, W. Va., October 28, 1919. 

Statement of guns and ammunition handled by the O. J. Morrison Department 

Store Co. for the year 19t&. 



Date. 



1912. 
Mar. 27 
Apr. 25 
May 3 
May 17 
June 8 
June 24 
July 11 
July 26 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 16 



Articles. 



Springfield rifles. 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

....do 



Number. 


Date. 




1012. 


100 


Apr. 1 


100 


Apr. 26 
Hay 17 


100 


100 


June 8 


100 


June 24 


100 


June 27 


100 


Aug. 5 


100 


Aug. 20 


100 




100 




1,000 



Artioles. 



Cartridges, 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 



Number. 



500 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 
2,000 



14,500 



Total number of Springfield rifles handled in the year 1912, 1,000; total 
amount of ammunition handled for the year 1012, 14,600. All of above guns 
and ammunition were purchased from Cal. Hirsch & Sons, St. Louis, Mo. 
Respectfully, 

O. J. Morrison Department Store Co. 



Schedule B. 

Pay statements of John Phillips, Kayford, W. Va., in account with Cabin Creek 

Consolidated Coal Co., Davis mine. 

DEC. 31, 1912. 



To store account $28.00 



.._ _ .50 

. 15 

. 25 

4. 67 

1.00 

Balance due employee 9.33 



To doctor 

To hospital 

To burial fund 

To board 

To cash on account. 



43.90 



By 80 hours, at 15 cents.. 
By 197 hours, at 20 cents. 



$4.50 
39.40 



43.90 



JAN. 81, 1913. 



To store account— — $35.00 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .25 

Balance due employee 15.30 



51.20 



By 256 hours, at 20 cents $51. 20 



51.20 



FSB. 28, 1918. 



To store account $22.00 

To doctor .50 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund , .25 

To board ■ ^-iW. 

Balance due employee __ '.w 

i ■ i ■ t 

43.80 



By 219 hours, at 20 cents $43. 80 



i; 



43.80 
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MAR. 81, 1913. 



To store account $47.00 



To doctor 

To hospital 

To burial fund 

To insurance 

To cash on account 

Balance due employee 



.50 
.15 
.25 
2.50 
5.00 
.27 



By 50 hours, at 20 cents 

By 203 hours, at 22.5 cents. 



.. $10. 00 
., 45.67 



55.07 

APR. 81, 1918. 



55.67 



To store account $38.00 



To doctor. 

To hospital 

To burial fund 

To insurance 

To cash on account. 



.50 

.15 

.25 

1.50 

5.00 

Balance due employee 0. 27 



By 20 hours (10-hour day), at 

20 cents $4.00 

By 138 hours (10-hour day), at 

22.5 cents 29.92 

By 75 hours (9-hour day), at 

25 cents 18.75 

By 9 hours (9-hour day), at 22| 

cents 2. 00 



54.67 

MAY 10, 1918. 



To store account $25. 00 

To doctor . 25 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund .25 

To insurance 1.50 



By 8 hours, at 22| cents.. 
By 100 hours, at 25 cents. 
Balance due company 



54.67 



$1.78 

25.00 

.87 



27.15 

SCAT 81, 1918. 



To balance from last half $0. 87 

To store account 12. 00 

To doctor .25 

To cash on account - 2. 50 

Balance due employee 12.82 



By 20 hours, at 22} cents. 
By 92 hours, at 25 cents.. 



27.15 



$4.44 
23.00 



27.44 

JUNE 15, 1918. 



To store account $5.00 

To hospital „ .25 

To burial fund .15 

To insurance . 25 

To board and labor 1. 50 

To cash on account 16. 97 

Balance due employee 8.20 



32.32 



By 

By cash. 



hours.. 



27.44 



$20.00 
12.82 



32:32 



Extracts from Evidence of Mine Investigation Commission 

Appointed bt Gov. Glasscock. 

TESTIMONY OF JOHN P. WHIT E BE FEBBED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

John P. White, president of the International United Mine Work- 
ers of America, being first duly sworn, testified as follows : 

I only desire to make a general statement in reference to the policy 
of the United Mine Workers. I am prompted in doing so because it 
has been brought to my attention that there have been things said 
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concerning the United Mine Workers and what they have been doing 
tp bring about certain conditions here. When I make my statement 
jf any one wants to ask me any questions germane to the questions, 
I will gladly answer them. It has been brought to my attention that 
it has been said here before this commission, and generally circulated 
in the public press, that our organizations have agreed with the coal 
operators of other States to produce this unhappy condition here to 
the profit and advantage of the operators of the competitive fields, 
and that our organization was a party to such a scheme. I am presi- 
dent of the International United Mine Workers of America and have 
served in that capacity since April 1, 1910, and during my adminis- 
tration we succeeded in rehabilitating what is known as the central 
interstate movement that comprises the States of Indiana, Illinois; 
Ohio, and Western Pennsylvania. From the very inception of this 
joint agreement, made at Chicago in 1898, West Virginia was con- 
sidered a part of that field. That was in 1906, and since that time, 
aip until tnis spring, each State has made separate agreements with 
their own district organization of the United Mine Workers. I have 
bharge of the office of president of the United Mine Workers, and I 
endeavored to rehabilitate that movement so we could meet in general 
conference, as in the past, and fix the prices of wages and conditions 
of employment, and after extraordinary effort upon our part we sent 
but an invitation to the coal operators of these States, including West 
Virginia, to participate in that conference. 

All the States except West Virginia participated, and West Vir- 
ginia has had little or no organization of the United Mine Workers 
save and except what is found in the Kanawha Valley, right here 
in the vicinity of Charleston. We have never been able to extend 
our organization to any considerable extent because of the condi- 
tions prevailing in the coal field here. At this conference the States 
I have referred to participated, and by reason of their participation 
therein, for the entire mining country — all the States of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, southwest of the Rocky Mountain States, central and 
western Pennsylvania region, Iowa, and other States. In our con- 
sultation we have always endeavored to fix our wages and conditions 
of employment on a competitive basis. The very name of this con- 
ference states its purposes. As president of the international union, 
I would most emphatically state that that conference, so far as I have 
any knowledge, also of any preceding conference, has not entered 
into any scheme that I have any knowledge of, wherein they would 
have any evil designs or ulterior purposes on the coal fields of West 
Virginia to the profit and advantage of the coal fields of the central 
competitive fields. Since my administration, and I can speak with 
the most positive emphasis, it has not by any act of ours agreed, 
orally or otherwise, to enter into any such compact. We have only 
one motive in trying to aid the West Virginia miners, and that mo- 
tive is just as lofty in West Virginia as it has been in the States I 
have referred to. 

We want to try and help the mine workers, the women and chil- 
dren in. these coal fields, to a little more sunshine and happiness. 
When we arrived at this basic w^ge conference that settlement practi- 
cally settled all of the coal producers of the States I have referred to. 
Each State went on and with their, employees made a scale agreement 
an that particular basis. We were bound by the terms of the basic 
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.scale not to exact anything more than that laid down by the terms 
of the settlement. On the contrary, the operators were bound like- 
wise that they should not seek to impose conditions beyond that not 
referred to. That most heartily disproves any statement* calcu- 
lated to link us a party in such a policy. It is true that in our wage 
conference the question of extending the organization and the ques- 
tion of higher wages came up; we were met by the operators, who 
pointed to the fact that south of the Ohio River there is little or no 
organization, and long, weary hours of labor are exacted of the men 
that toil in the mines, and that they are not having their coal weighed 
according to law, and that there are no check weighmen on" the 
tipples. The superior advantages of the coal deposits give to these 
operators so affected a favorable advantage. That is their statement. 
It has always been our desire, and in accordance with the preamble 
of our constitution we are obliged to extend this organization to 
every man who is mining coal, recognizing that they are competitors 
in the labor world. We want to advance the interest of the miners, 
and must, of necessity, extend the organization to take them all up 
in our organization. We hesitated, but we knew that West Virginia 
for years — the mine workers who attended our convention from West 
Virginia appealed to the mine workers from all parts of the country 
to assist them and help them to do this. They wanted to get some 
consideration as human beings, and naturally we are prompted, and 
we are expected to be prompted, according to the foundation of the 
organization, to help these people. 

Flans of the operators of the other States against conditions 
prevailing here are no more than what the plan has been of the 
organization and policy of the operators of the Kanawha field. They 
have complained just as bitterly against prevailing conditions of the 
nonunion mines, of the nonunion conditions of certain sections of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and other States. These contracts, as 
I stated, when I approach the serious question of making a wage 
scale, have to be met by freight rate, market conditions, and the 
physical condition of the mines to help the miner to produce the 
quality of the coal, and everything enters into a discussion in order 
to arrive at an equitable price that will enable all to get together their 
proper share of the market. We are sensible enough to realize that 
West Virginia, in order to sell her coal production, must find a mar- 
ket outside the borders of its own Commonwealth. If I am cor- 
rectly informed, less than 10 per cent of the coal produced is sold to 
home consumption ; therefore it would be foreign to our purpose and 
we would be repudiated by our people, to come to West Virginia, 
even if we were able to, and build a scale here which would be pro- 
hibitive as against our miners and would not be subscribed to by 
them. We are interested to see the West Virginia miners and oper- 
ators arrive at a settlement of their difficulty that will enable them 
to have their markets, and where the other States have advanced the 
condition of employment — the short working day and recognized the 
rights of the miners and brighten their lives — we want to see West 
Virginia do the same. We have no ulterior motive whatever upon 
the coal fields of West Virginia. -We want tb 1 see, the children of the 
miners enjoy the schoolhouses and playgrounds! We want the miners 
to have a better home. We want to see the influence of the church 
and other institutions radiate throughout this community. 
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Above all, do we most positively deny that we are in any way in 
league with the coal operators of any State. This administration, 
and I as its executive, want to state here that we have never entered 
into any such scheme or arrangement with anybody. We have found 
by experience that the coal operators of any State are amply able to 
take care of their own interest and we find it a pretty good job to 
take care of ours. On the other hand, we find in the States rererred 
to many operators who are owning large interests in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other States, also own large interests in the nonunion field 
here, and I might go on indefinitely and enumerate these circum- 
stances in other nonunion fields we are trying to make scales with, 
based upon competitive conditions, the physical condition of the 
mines, and the ability of the miners to produce the coal, and the cost 
of transporting it, which are always taken into consideration. Hence 
when the controversy arose in the Kanawha Valley there was no 
agreement reached here, as you gentlemen possibly will recall, for 
some time, and because of the deplorable condition of the nonunion 
sections of West Virginia, as compared with the organized sections, 
who have been treating with our organization in the Kanawha Val- 
ley, we were unable to exact the small advance laid down in the 
Pittsburgh conference, and were obliged to recognize the very thing 
we are now being condemned for. 

We were compelled to recognize the Kanawha Valley operators' 
demand that there must be some consideration shown by their indus- 
try, because they were at a disadvantage, on account of the non- 
unionized section adjacent thereto. We were only able to exact one- 
half of the advance given to the miners of the country and this ad- 
vance covers only eight or ten thousand men in the Kanawha Valley, 
as compared to a vast number elsewhere. Our wage contracts are so 
arranged that when the basic scale is agreed on each State delegate 
returns to his home and there the miners and the operators represen- 
tatives form a scale and draw up a code of rules for the enforcement 
of the same, and provide arbitration committees to dispose of the 
many disputes that may arise out of the terms of that contract. Be 
cause of this fact we felt it our duty, as the president of this organiza- 
tion, to point out to this commission, rather than submit a statement, 
that is being made for the purpose of prejudicing the minds of the 
public against the United Mine Workers' organization. Prior to 
the establishment of the union in 1897, in the State of Illinois, Iowa, 
and other States, the same organization made that argument and the 
same condemnation of the union was made, that we were trying to 
drive them out of business and that we had an ulterior desire upon 
the coal fields. We could not bv any arrangement we have enter into 
any scheme for the purpose of bringing about a condition in these 
fields wherein the people of other States would profit thereby. The 
men in these coal fields of West Virginia have been groaning under 
oppressive methods for lo these many years. 

Our organization has not been able to protect representatives in 
this Commonwealth. They have been assaulted and they can not go 
into these fields and explain to the miners the purposes of our union 
without being in danger of their lives. Wc have had many repre- 
sentatives of our international union assaulted in West Virginia, 
and for years there has not been an extensive effort made to organize 
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the State, because we were powerless to overcome conditions com- 
plained of. The present trouble largely grows out of the oppressive 
condition, and we have had no particular interest in inspiring these 
men, for the reason that we knew we had no protection accorded us 
in West Virginia ; and a great mining region that has suffered these 
conditions so long, refused to suffer them any longer. Living was no 
longer possible in these mines, and upon their own initiative they 
saw fit, without any suggestion or help from us, to rectify that propo- 
sition, and, true to our position as an organization, we came to their 
rescue and proffered what help we could. And the fact that we are 
engaged in assisting them to resist the oppressive conditions is not 
due to the fact that we want to give the markets of West Virginia 
coal to any other coal field. As a rule their interests are in common. 
We are fought on every hand, and we only get a miserable existence 
anywhere where we are compelled and able to stand together and 
exact it. We have improved the condition materially in the fields 
referred to. We have ushered in an eight-hour workingday, and in 
all these States we have the right to maintain check weighmen ; we 
have increased the wages at a remarkable rate, but it is undisputed 
that all of the coal companies that have entered into this trade agree- 
ment — the only fundamental principle by which the laboring classes 
may have their differences amicably adjusted — are all glad to deal 
with the organization rather than subjugate themselves to the condi- 
tions here in West Virginia. 

That is the reason we lend our moral and financial aid to the min- 
ing men, women, and children in the coal field here and try to bring, 
about such a mutual relationship between the men who own the mines 
and the men who work in them that these labor wars will be reduced 
to the lowest possible minimum. Because we do that it is not fair, it 
is not just, to abuse the public minds by statements that are abso- 
lutely without foundation. As the president of the organization, I 
want to say that I have been associated with the United Mine Workers 
for many years. I have served them in almost every position they 
have to bestow. I have given to them the best years of my life. I 
have mined coal all my life, and under the hardship they endure, and 
owing to it there is no reasonable sacrifice I would not make to ad- 
vance their interest. But I would not be willing personally, nor 
would I be willing as their representative, to form an unjust alliance 
or enter into any scheme for the purpose of disturbing the peace and 
tranquillity of one community for tne benefit of another. I believe 
you gentlemen are sound enough to believe that such an offense would 
ruin the best organization in the world, and the individual that would 
undertake to adopt such a policy would soon meet his Waterloo. We 
are trying to establish this union in all of the coal-producing States 
of the Nation, because, as I have stated, our preamble that we have 
for our guide teaches us it is the principle we should inoculate in the 
minds of men who are toiling in the mines everywhere that the best 
results may be secured by them. 

That is the only object I had in coming to this meeting to-day, in 
order to certify the fact that, as president of the organization, we 
have at no time assured the operators of any community that we 
would disturb the peace and tranquillity of another community, even 
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though it was laboring under great distress, for the purpose of giving 
to them certain markets. West Virginia's splendid coal supply is 
well known to every State in this country. Every student of mining 
knows of the vast resources. Its coal is found now right on the very 
edges of the States that recognize the mine workers. Those States 
have increased the wages of their miners from 35 to 40 per cent. 
West Virginia coal is found in the homes of those communities. By 
reason of your superiority as a coal-producing State and by reason 
of the fact of the splendid quality of her coal she will be able to reach 
•the market, and the commission should know and rest assured they 
will receive fair treatment and that the questions that enter into the 
producing of a ton of coal are always given consideration by our organ- 
ization if they care to enter it. The railroad facilities, the ability 
to market the coal, the physical conditions of the vein, the productive 
powers of the mines, or even the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery are taken into consideration. I was glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to make this statement to the commission. I felt, while not a 
resident of your Commonwealth, I was here trying to do what I 
could to bring about a better understanding and arrive at some settle- 
ment of this unfortunate controversy. 

I felt that to go away without the privilege of making our posi- 
tion clear might be construed by some as me admitting my guilt of the 
statements made about me and the organization. We Know that 
West Virginia has been without much organization so far as the 
miners are concerned. I think every well-informed person knows 
m why there has been no organization of the miners here. It is due to 
the fact that our representatives can not go as citizens of this great 
country into the coal fields of this Commonwealth and exercise the 
right of free speech and lawful assemblage without imperiling their 
lives, and you will have sufficient proof of this statement. We re- 
gret this condition, because we believe the unhappy condition of the 
coal field of this State could be replaced by better and more enlight- 
ened methods and we believe not a single injury would come to mar- 
kets of West Virginia coal, and the operators can have eveiy assur- 
ance, and they are powerful enough to demand that assurance, that in 
the formation of the wage scale, in the adjustment of the hours and 
in the conditions of the miners, and all of the necessary instances 
making the wage scale they will have ample power to protect their in- 
terest, and we are, as I stated before, actuated by only one motive — to 
help these poor people who are suffering these oppressive conditions 
of employment — and we feel we are only reflecting the sentiment of 
modern civilization. Public men in all walks of life approve of 
the fundamental principles that enlighten our workingmen and un- 
derlie our organization and do not doubt these disputes between capi- 
tal and labor will be adjusted by some enlightened method. No 
State can defy or deny citizens wno are exercising only their legal 
rights to advance the interest of the men of the soil, and if they do, 
that civilization will soon decay. 

Our organization did not enter the State of West Virginia to 
throw the State into confusion, or to in any way bring discord upon 
.the coal industry or the business interest of the State of West Vir- 
ginia, and I think the public men of this country recognize in the 
United Mine Workers one of the most potent agencies for the ad- 
vancement of human effort that we have. It is one institution that has 
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enabled the miner to see the light of a better day as no other has. 
It has been able to reach him as no other has* Suppose these men 
in the mines would turn to some other organization for succor and 
comfort. I expect the same denunciation and the same criticism of 
the organization that would attempt to aid them would be just as 
pernicious as they are in their opposition to us. Is it not natural 
that they should turn to this organization that has more than 400,000 
members? With all of the great amount of coal produced in this 
country it is recognized as the one institution that is trying to better 
the lives of the miners. If we were the organization that has been 
depicted by the statement referred to, would we not lose the balance 
of public opinion? And if the controversy so acute in the coal fields 
here was submitted to the decision of an unbiased tribunal, the other 
side would yield to a settlement in short order. I never was afraid 
to submit any question to the consideration of a fair and unbiased 
tribunal, and it has always appeared to me that the fellow who 
claimed his men were contented and satisfied and happy in their 
situation and would not submit to that tribunal, in the judgment of 
men of honor and ability, was wrong. We would like to show them 
that we have no designs upon their interest and would like an oppor- 
tunity to submit our question and conditions of employment to such 
a tribunal. And if the operators took that view of it you gentlemen 
in this State would not be here to-day lending your best efforts to try 
and devise ways and means to overcome this condition. 

By Mr. Houston: 

Q. It has been made a part of the labors of this commission to 
recommend some remedial legislation, and during the last few 
days — for the past week or two — quite a little has been said about what 
is known as the Canadian Wage-Dispute Act, and it has been highly 
recommended by some who have appeared before the commission, 
and I will ask you to state the view or opinion you have of it. — A. 
My experience with the industrial trade dispute act is that it 
does not meet the purposes for which it was intended. It is per- 
fectly unsatisfactory. My own personal experience with it is simply 
this : We have three districts in Canada— one in the eastern Province 
known as Nova Scotia; one in the western portion, including Alberta, 
and the eastern portion of British Columbia ; another one that con- 
stitutes the • western portion of British Columbia and Vancouver 
Island. We had one of the most bitter labor wars, that existed two 
years, in the Province of Nova Scotia. Our union was annihilated and 
men went back to work for a 10-cent reduction, and that came after 
failing to reach a basis which they could settle on. In the Province 
of British Columbia, at Furman and vicinity, on April 1, 1910, at 
the expiration of a scale period, the miners and operators failed to 
agree and the miners availed themselves of the act, as you will find 
by the record, and applied for a board of arbitrators upon it. 

The board was appointed, consisting of one miner and one repre- 
sentative of the coal operators, and the Government appointed a third. 
An examination of many mines was made, and when the findings 
were reported the report of the operator and the Government repre- 
sentative joined him and made a majority report. The recommenda- 
tion proved so unsatisfactory the miners would not accept it and the 
strike continued until I went up there last October and met the oper- 
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ators and adjusted it. We settled it, as we have in other States, by a 
joint-representative method. I understood from some of my cor- 
respondents who represented the organization in that district that in 
individual cases they apply for a board and there are efforts made 
on the part of the operators to prevent individuals from getting it. 
Another serious complaint is that the Government in selecting the 
men (for the miners organization) usually selects a man who has 
little or no knowledge of the physical condition of the mines and no 
practical or theoretical knowledge of mining and consequently is 
incompetent. It would be impossible for such a representative to de- 
termine questions of such moment. Not long ago I had a communica- 
tion from our leading representative there in which he stated that 
the men had grown so discouraged as a result of the finding of this 
board that they would not apply for it again. In the Province 
of Novia Scotia the operators have fought our union very bitterly 
and have crushed it, and the men went back under adverse cir- 
cumstances after two years of a struggle that cost more than a 
million and a half dollars. I take it from information I have and 
from my own personal knowledge it is not a satisfactory law as 
applied to coal mines. That is my experience with the trade-dispute 
acts of Canada. 

By Mr. Knight: 

Q. You have no personal knowledge of assaults committed by or 
upon your people in this State? — A. Yes; I have had in the past; 
none in the immediate present. 

Q. Have you ever seen a man assaulted in this State? — A. I have 
seen those assaulted. 

Q. You know nothing of the assaults? — A. Nothing. 

Q. What do you mean by the conditions in and around the mines 
of this State? — A. From what knowledge I have. In 1908, when 
vice president of the organization end by direction of Mr. Lewis, I 
came here to negotiate a scale with the miners and operators, in 1908, 
and I succeeded in effecting a settlement and we signed an agreement 
here. It was there I received my first interesting practical informa- 
tion as to the conditions here. I found out by personal observation, 
and not many of the representative men of my class could do that. 

Q. You speak of the conditions around mines under which the 
people were groaning, and I want to know what personal knowledge 
you have. — A. Only from the statements of men we sent in here to 
get information and from the statements of men through correspond- 
ence. Also from the men affected. 

Q. No personal knowledge? — A. I have had no opportunity to 

gain it. 

Q. Do those conditions apply to the union as well as the nonunion 
mines? — A. I understand there are better conditions in the union 
field by far than in the nonunion. 

Q. What do you mean by this basic scale in the Pennsylvania com- 

Eetitive conference, which is fixed? — A. That prices of coal, both 
lock and bituminous, in the States of Illinois, Ohio, Western Penn- 
sylvania, and Indiana were fixed by that scale; we fixed the hours of 
labor, the prices of mining, and the day- wage scale, etc. For in- 
stance, take Pittsburgh, Hocking Valley, and Danville, 111., as basic 
points, and we say at these places mining shall be at so much per ton, 
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and we say in all these States day wages shall be so much for day 
work and all the details of the scale. For this year we stated that 
at the basic points of Pittsburgh, Hocking Valley, and at Danville 
the basic points the main prices for mining shall be advanced so 
many cents. If they were working on the gross-wage system they 
were advanced 3 cents a ton. The district that was working on the 
screened-coal basis was advanced 5 cents per ton. That is considered 
relative. The operator that would be buying the miners' product on 
the run of mines would pay 3 cents a ton advance, while, if your 
neighbor was screening his coal, he would pay 5 cents advance for all 
marketable coal that went into the car that was to be weighed after 
it passed over the screen. We say that other labor and daywork 
shall be advanced 10 per cent. That is supposed to correspondingly 
advance with the main prices when taking the prices horizontally 
through. 

Q. You fixed in this conference the rate of wages to be paid in each 
district mining coal ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You also fixed the rate of wages to be paid in each district for 
day labor? — A. Yes. 

Q. Then matters that are referred to the local district are merely 
local matters like rules, etc. — A. Yes; and sometimes daywork. 

Q. In what way was this scale made in the national conference? — 
A. The base was made when each of the competitive State operators 
agreed to rehabilitate this movement. It was dissolved, and we after- 
wards rehabilitated this movement. One reason why it was not all 
done in national conference was that it was too unwieldly. For in- 
stance, if each of these four States had to send all of their representa- 
tives and they would be in the conference discussion would be endless, 
so they claim. They argued it was no longer necessary to meet in 
that way if we would reduce the basis of representation, and the 
records show we agreed to reduce it from each State ; nine operators 
had nine miners; of course, the full conference had to ratify it. 

Q. What is the machinery when you go into conference ? How do 
you set about making it? — A. We go to work and the chairman is 
designated ; sometimes a miner is chosen, and sometimes an operator. 
For instance, an operator was chosen at the joint conference last year. 
The subject matter of the scale was referred to a subcommittee, and 
I was chosen chairman of that, as the miners' representative. There 
are secretaries, of course, chosen. The miners take the initiative; for 
instance, if we are .seeking an advance in wages, that advance will be 
couched in the form of a letter or statement. The operators will re- 
ceive that. Sometimes they will ask to have it considered in separate 
council before making reply. They will make reply, and they will 
deny us the advance, and then the matter will go before the main con- 
ference for seriatim consideration. The rules to adopt it are provided 
as are provided in parlimentary law. If a plank is adopted, it takes 
the unit rule. Each side is allowed so many votes on the controversy 
on any main and principal question that requires a unit rule. Other- 
wise it would take a majority of each side to carry a proposition. On 
the other hand, if the main conference feels that it is a subject that 
had better be submitted to a committee, that is often done. They 
might submit a scale to a subcommittee which always has to report to 
the main conference for ratification. 
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Q. So when you go into that joint conference there are nine repre- 
sentatives from each side, and a majority of the miners and a ma- 
jority of the operators can fix a scale for all States? — A. The unit 
rule requires a unanimous vote. A majority vote is only taken upon 
incidental questions, if I recollect. 

Q. When you spoke of the unit rule you meant it required a unani- 
mous vote? — A. Yes. 

Q. Unless the operators agreed on the scale there is no agree- 
ment? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What follows if they disagree? — A. If they disagree and can 
see no chance to get together, sometimes they adjourn to an indefinite 
period, and after adjournment possibly see things in a better light; 
after a while and during that adjournment they might change their 
attitude. We took two days at Indianapolis when the Cleveland 
scale was made. 

Q. At times there have been national conferences when they failed 
to agree? — A. Yes; in 1906. It was over the rehabilitation of the 
agreement. They divided, and three of the States, I believe, signed 
up or agreed to sign up. However, all four States did sign up, or 
if they did not sign up in general conference, they signed as indi- 
viduals. 

Q. At that conference the miners were all unanimous? — A. I think 
thev were. 

0. You say three of the States agreed? — A. Three afterwards 
agreed. 

Q. Did you not say three States agreed in conference? — A. I do 
not recall ; I was not present then. 

Q. You were a member of it? — A. Yes; I was a delegate. 

Q. What was the last outstanding State that signed up ? — A. I 
think Ohio that year was the last that came into line. 

Q. You went away from that conference and after that had sepa- 
rate meetings of the operators and miners? — A. Yes; that broke up 
the movement. 

Q. As fast as the States signed up they went to work, and until 
they did sign up they had strikes? — A. Yes; but there was no strike. 

0- How long ago was that? — A. Ohio was out two or three months, 
or something like that. 

Q. That situation is liable to arise at any time. If the four States 
go into conference next spring with the organization and, say, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania should agree on a wage scale contain- 
ing an advance in wage scale; if Illinois objects to the advance the 
conference could not make that scale binding except by voluntary 
agreement? — A. There might be an adjournment of the general 
conference. 

Q. Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylvania would agree with one an- 
other? — A. It might be. Judging from the past, they might say that 
in the event of a disagreement we will sign up with the operators 
locally, but we will not sign up until they all agree to sign the scale. 

Q. If Illinois was not willing to grant that advance, there would 
be a strike there until one side gave in? — A. If we decided to sign 
up by sectional settlement of all tne States and the others would give 
us a fulfillment of our demands and Illinois would not, of course we 
would contend there would be a strike in Illinois if we deemed she 
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was entitled to pay the same as the other States were paying. If we 
were justified in making a strike to secure obedience to that which 
we had secured at the hands of the other States, we would hale our 
men out, taking into consideration at all times the willingness of the 
other States to meet that scale. 

Q. So the minority in that general conference is always under that 
pressure ? — A. No ; as a rule I nave found the operators stick together. 

Q. Didn't you have in 1906 the experience I stated? — A. It broke 
up that year. One State was not in, but afterwards did come in, 
and then the third State, Ohio, was the last to sign up. The first, 
disagreement was the result largely of breaking up the conference, 
and as I stated, it has not been rehabilitated until now. 

Q. This spring you got together again and succeeded in reaching 
an agrement? — A. Yes; on a new basis. The operators contended 
that the conference was too unwieldy. 

Q. In what you have to say about the Canadian trades-dispute act, 
did I understand you to mention two strikes that you had personal 
experience with or one? — A. Two. 

Q. When was the first one? — A. The first one was commenced 
about 1909 in Nova Scotia against a reduction in wages. I was 
president when it ended. It occured in 1909 and it was continued 
until 1911. 

Q. How did that begin ? — A. It began with the operators opposing, 
the miners demanding their union to oppress their wrongs, and then 
the large interests started out to enforce the reduction of 20 per cent 
in the mining of coal. A part of the strike was declared off m Glace 
Bav district before I became president. 

0- How did it begin; who made the appeal for arbitration? — A. 
You could not get an arbitration board there. There were a number 
of demands made, so I was informed. We tried to get an adjustment 
of it through the Premier of Canada in the hope of maintaining our 
wages, and while he was using his good offices .there was no board 
appointed for the general strike. That is the larger field of strike, 
I mean. The union lost its contention and I settled the strike with 
the Premier of Canada ; the miners lost their contention, as I said. 

Q. There was arbitration under this act in a portion of the field ? — 
A. Not in that field. 

Q. I think you stated a portion of the strike ? — A. A portion of the 
strike was settled in the Glace Bay, but the Spring Hill section con- 
tinued until I became president. 

Q. That was not settled bv arbitration? — A. No. 

Q. How was the Glace Say strike settled? — A. Through an in- 
termediary; some disinterested gentlemen, but it was practically a 
surrender of the rights of the miners. They were allowed to return 
to work after years of struggle. 

Q. In the matter you had personal experience with there was an 
arbitration? — A. Yes. 

Q. What was the demand? — A. It was in conformity with the 
scale demand. The contract in Canada did not expire until a year 
after the contract year. That threw them until the first of last 
year as against the first of April here, 1910. This contract expired 
on March 31, 1911, leaving the Canadian miners the only State eon- 
tract when it expired. All the other States conformed to this year's 
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settlement from 1910 to 1912, so that when they failed to reach an 
agreement a short time afterwards, I do not recall the date exactly, 
the miners made application for this board. The operators opposed 
the appointment of the board and the governor appointed Kalph 
Conner, the novelist, and he along with the representative of tne 
miners and the operators conducted an extensive investigation, so 
it is claimed, at the various mines in British Columbian Provinces, 
and he rendered his decision and the miners' representatives opposed 
it and the operators' representatives joined with him and made a 
majority. However, it aid not settle the strike. 

Q. Was there a strike pending the arbitration ? — A. Yes ; the mines 
remained idle and for many months afterwards. 

Q. What was the finding of the majority? — A. The findings the 
miners claimed to be very unjust. They claimed he cave them no 

Eractical relief. He gave certain classes of labor a slight increase, 
ut denied others who were, they claimed, more eptitled to a sub- 
stantial increase than the others, and his findings as a whole, from 
the miners viewpoint, were very unsatisfactory, and they submitted 
his findings to a referendum vote and it was almost unanimously 
disapproved. The strike continued. He rendered his decision in 
July and then I went up along in October of last year, as the presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers organization, and arranged 
to meet with the officials of the coal company and adjusted a 
settlement, largely on the lines of the operators. Public policy 
placed it in such a way that we were absolutely powerless to overcome 
the effects of its findings, and had to adjust it largely upon that 
basis. 

Q. At first when the operators made their report the miners de- 
clined to accept it? — A. They declined to concur. The strike con- 
tinued and the mines remained idle. 

Q. Then in obedience to public sentiment you settled on the lines 
of the report. — A. I arranged a meeting and went to Canada, and 
I think the records show it was finally adjusted November 17 or that 

year. 

Q. Returning again to your central competitive conference for the 
purpose of adjusting the wage scale. I understood you to say the 
oase scale formed the scale for practically all the rest ol the 
country.— A. Yes. 

Q. What other fields did you cover? — A. We have the central 
Pennsylvania, the Clearfield district, and then we have the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Q. The Clearfield is not in the central? — A. No. We have the 
Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Arkansas fields. Then we have Washington, Montana, Colorado, 
Vancouver Islands, and then the central Pennsylvania. 

Q. This scale you agreed on at that meeting is supposed to be the 
base scale for all those others ? — A. Yes ; it has always been practically 
with those four States and also considering West Virginia as a part 
of the competitive field. Many years ago in arriving at the terri- 
tory that would be limited to this field, I referred to West Virginia as 
a part of that field, and we recognize it yet. Our interests, com- 
paratively speaking, are the same because we come in competition 
with the coal from the other three States, or four rather, at so many 
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places there has never been any question in the minds of the con- 
ference that West Virginia should occupy a place in that conference. 

Q. Why should not Clearfield, Michigan, Kentucky, and Iowa also 
be included} — A. We tried to do that. For many years I was presi- 
dent of the miners organization in Iowa. I believe we have, sought 
admission to that conference as frequently as the conference con- 
vened and the operators always opposed it. They claim the con- 
ference would be too unwieldy. 

Q. What operators? — A. Nearly all of them. 

Q. The Iowa operators ? — A. No ; they always wanted to get into 
the conference. They are governed just the same by it. 

Q. It was the operators of the central competitive conference that 
opposed this and were successful in keeping you out? — A. Yes; 
taking the unit rule they did. 

Q. The operators in the four Central States predominated ? — A. 
Yes; because they would not vote to include the others. They always 
claimed that West Virginia and the four other States would make it 
large enough. 

Q. What tonnage is represented in the district of Western Pennsyl- 
vania there? — A. I can not recollect the figures. We have about 
40,000 men in the union in Western Pennsylvania, and they have a 
pretty good productive power there. 

Q. That includes the Pittsburgh district? — A. Yes; and all 
through there there are about 40,000 men affected by our wage scale. 

Q. Practically all of the mines in Ohio are union mines, are they 
not? — A. All of them. 

Q. How about Indiana? — A. The same. 

Q. Illinois? — A. The same. 

Q. There is some pressure, and has been for 20 years, upon your 
organization at these biennial conferences by the operators of the 
other States to take steps to increase the wages paid in West Vir- 
ginia? — A. No; they never took any steps to do that. We have had 
pressure by our people here and tne miners here are constantly re- 
minding us of the situation they are in. 

Q. Do not your operators from these States at these conferences 
urge you to organize and unionize West Virginia for the purpose of 
increasing the cost of the coal producing? — A. They do not have 
anything to say to us at the outset of the meetings on the question. 
When we try to get an advance they hold up the fact that West Vir- 
ginia is not unionized, and say that instead of asking more from them 
we ought to bring West Virginia up to that scale. 

Q. They urge you to bring West Virginia up? — A. Yes; as a mat- 
ter of argument they will take that stand. 

Q. They do urge you in so many words? — A. No; they would not 
do that because too many of them own mines over here. They point 
to the fact that we are confining our energy to increasing the wages 
in the fields there, where a great competitive field here is not in- 
cluded and so big. They usually tell us of these things in order to 
deny us our advances when we ask for them. They say they are 
unable to enter the markets because of the operators of West Vir- 
ginia, on account of their superior advantage and the inferior condi- 
tions of employment. 
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Q. They do not urge you to increase the wages here? — A. You may 
place any interpretation upon their argument you want to. We fre- 
quently discuss West Virginia. They talk of its competitive rela- 
tionship to the markets of the country, her great veins of coal, and 
the superior quality of her coal. We have discussed the freight rates 
existing between West Virginia coal fields and the markets of the 
West just here with you people. 

Q. They do not urge you to decrease West Virginia so they may 
compete in the western markets ? — A. No ; they do not do that. 

By Mr. Houston : 

Q. This situation here, before the commission has taken up the 
turn of discussion of what is known as State constabulary law in 
the State of Pennsylvania, I would like for you to state to this com- 
mission, if you can, your experience or the experience of the organi- 
zation with the State constabulary of Pennsylvania and the attitude 
your organization takes against it. — A. I might say that, as bad as 
conditions are in West Virginia, I hope that they won't adopt the 
mounted constabulary law. One of the worst things the organized 
laborer and the working people in general in Pennsylvania is, by 
the way, the mounted constabulary. We have just passed through 
a strike in Westmoreland County that for brutal, inhuman treat- 
ment beggars description. The mounted soldiers over there, or the 
constabulary, as they are known, patrol the entire mining region. 
They are mounted and they have vast authority. They enter the 
homes of the striking miners and they commit, as is claimed, acts 
that can not be justified by any powers vested in them. They have 
brutally assaulted some of our people, and have conducted themselves 
with such brutality that there is a bitter denunciation entertained 
against them everywhere. They are stationed at different stations, 
and it is noticeable that they are particularly stationed in the coai 
fields. They are roundly denounced, by every convention of labor in 
Pennsylvania. 

Q. Do the officials up there make use of the constabulary to any 
extent ? — A. Of course, in the strikes we have they are generally in- 
structed or handled by our local representatives or men selected by 
the organization. About the only personal experience I have had of 
results as to the effect of their work was when I was to deliver an 
address in Westmoreland County, in Greensburg, during that strike, 
and I arrived there about 9 o'clock in the morning, and there was a 
farmer and his brother there who had always taken a sympathetic 
interest in our people, for we had so many men, women, and children 
there that it was a shocking thing, as you know, and attracted thtf 
sympathy and sentiment of the people of the entire country. This 
man and his brother were very friendly to us and he let us have a 
portion of his farm to put tents on to house our people that were 
evicted from their hovels. This man happened to be a candidate for 
sheriff, and the morning I was to deliver an address at Greensburg 
he was taking a number of our people down the road. This con- 
stabulary brutally assaulted the man. It was so brutal it was 
shocking to everybody. They say his brother was beaten up and was 
taken to the hospital. They iqld me he was a man of excellent repute, 
of good character, a property owner, and had been raised in that 
community. From the general information I have received and from 
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my personal knowledge the constabulary, as generally practiced 
there, has practically downed the efforts of the men to gain by peace- 
able and lawful methods what they are entitled to. In other words, 
the constabulary is put to the purpose of protecting strike breakers 
and to crush the hopes of those who have been working there and 
desire to get better work and better conditions of employment. 

Q. I noticed in the answers that have been filed here by the oper- 
ators of the Kanawha Valley they state, without exception, they do 
not employ guards, and it is also in evidence here that the guards are 
employed in this State only in the nonunion section. Is that generally 
the rule throughout the mining sections of the United States? — A. In 
all the organized sections of the country, in all the States I referred 
to, to the very best of my knowledge, I know of no guards being em- 
ployed anywhere in or around the mines. They are no longer neces- 
sary when the State agreement is established, and there is not a guard 
employed in the States of Illinois, Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, or anywhere in the Southwest, or in Iowa. 

Bv Mr. Knight: 

Q. The State constabulary of Pennsylvania is found in all the 
coal districts, both union and nonunion f — A. They are located, as a 
rule, at barracks. They go out in troops, as I understand it. I think 
I passed a troop. I know one of their headquarters is near St. Clair, 
in the vicinity of Pottsville. I suppose they can be found anywhere 
where their services are required, but they are usually patrolling the 
mining districts. I can not recollect that I have met any of them 
in Western Pennsylvania. I will not say they are not there. I met 
them in the anthracite district during my experience up there in 
the strike troubles, and I have seen them there after peace was estab- 
lished, too. I have not met them in central Pennsylvania. I think 
they have so many barracks of them in the State, and as they are 
required they are dispatched to certain zones. 

Q. They have four principal barracks and a lot of separate 
zones? — A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. The records of the Cleveland conference between your rep- 
resentatives and the operators for 1912 is not yet in print, is it? — 
A. The general conference? 

Q. Yes. — A. I do not know whether we have the general confer- 
ence out or not. Mr. Perry, who is here, handles that. 

Q. You have not seen it printed yet? — A. No; except what was 
written in the official organ. 

Q. I find you are quoted in a speech at the Cleveland conference 
as saying that : 

"We are as anxious to establish the organization in the West Virginia field 
and the other nonunion fields as the gentlemen on the other side of the house 
(the operators) are to have us do so. We have had this pointed out times with 
out number, that West Virginia has no markets within the State, and, If it 
were thoroughly organized as suggested, It would have to find a market outside 
the confines of its own Commonwealth. Nature has favored the little mountain 
State with an inexhaustible vein of coal of high quality and good mining con- 
ditions. The operators there have been successful in defeating the aim and 
purpose of the United Mine Workers to a large exteitf, although no one can 
deny that, under the various administrations of the organization, every effort 
has been put forth to try to break down the Conditions that are complained of 
here by the other side." 
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Did vou say that? 

A., I es. 

Q. What did you mean by the statement " That under the various 
administrations of the organization every effort had been put forth 
to trv and break down the conditions complained of here by the other 
side"? — A. I meant that we had put forth every legitimate and 
honorable effort to establish the organization for a shorter working 
day, for check weighmen, and other conditions, in order that com- 
petitive relations might be maintained and recognizing the fact that 
West Virginia had long been known as part of the competitive field. 
The operators on the other side, some of them owning mines in West 
Virginia and other States, were complaining about the unfair atti- 
tude of our organization in constantly trying to hold them up for a 
further advance in wages, or, in other words, seeking to convey that 
we were just simply fighting the efforts of the organization of 
operators there. They said you were a part of the central competitive 
field and we were not trying to do anything to put you on a relative 
basis with the other States. We have tried to get operators who own 
coal mines to take a sensible view of this thing. The instance that 
incited me or prompted me to make that remark was due to the fact 
that they were trying to defend themselves against advancing our 
wages. "As I stated a while ago, they will not only go to West Vir- 
ginia, but anywhere to defeat the miner in getting more than he can 
be held down to. 

Q. By "breaking down these conditions" you meant bringing 
West Virginia up on a wage scale, did you not? — A. Yes; taking into 
consideration West Virginia's ability to market its coal, its freight 
rates, its physical conditions of mining, and the productive power of 
the miners. All things considered, in other words, to try to place 
West Virginia's labor market on a par with the competitive fields. 
It did not mean that we would exact the same prices, but we would 
first have to go into the mines and find out what the conditions were. 

Q. You do not mean that Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and western 
Pennsylvania now regard the West Virginia wage scale as entirely 
too low? — A. I do not know the opinion the operators have, save ancl 
except as I have stated, but they were trying to keep us to a lower 
standard, and when we cited the fact of the increased costs of living 
it prompted us to make a demand for a further increase in wages, 
and they pointed to the fact that their wages were relatively higher 
from a competitive standpoint than West Virginia, and that we were 
doing nothing to bring them up to what we were trying to exact from 
those operators. 

By the Commission: 
Q. There is one question that is not quite clear to my mind. By 
what means do you fix a basis of wages in these general conventions 
and what is your basis of representation? — A. For instance, the oper- 
ators of Illfnois have an association, just as I understand the oper- 
ators of this field have, and they call themselves the Illinois Coal 
Operators' Association. They have an executive board similar to 
ours in that particular district. They have a president, a vice presi- 
dent, and a secretary. Whejx tliey go into this conference the asso- 
ciation gives each district so many votes. 
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Q. What is that vote based on; the number of tons produced, or 
what? — A. They have never had occasion to pro rate it They have 
given each side so many votes. 

Q. How many ? — A. I could not say, exactly ; four on each side. 

Q. That same rule applies to Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Western Pennsylvania, known as the central competitive States? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then, Iowa, West Virginia, and the other States mentioned, 
that are unionized, have they a vote or representation in that con- 
ference? — A. They are not considered in that conference; only West 
Virginia has been recognized by miners and operators alike since 
1898, that they were a part of the competitive field. Missouri, 
Kansas, and Arkansas have a similar movement, called the south- 
western interstate movement. That takes the territory I have men- 
tioned, but they meet in a general conference. 

By Mr. Knight : 

Q. Illinois, Indiana, Western Pennsylvania, and Ohio each have 
practically the same voting power, regardless of tonnage or any- 
thing. Each gives one-fourth of the operators and miners vote? — 
A. Yes ; that has nothing to do with it. 

By the Commission : 

Q. It has been claimed here that your convention fixes a scale price 
for Iowa, for instance; and while that scale of prices applies to 
Iowa, nevertheless the State is not permitted to participate in the 
fixing of your rate; is that true? — A. It is true, as I said; and the 
records will bear out the statement that we have been trying to get 
all of the States into the one conference; and for a long time there 
was a pretty heated discussion in the annual joint conference, but 
the operators of the several competitive fields invariably voted 
against it, on the ground that was too unwieldy. As I stated in my 
remarks, when the conference of all of the operators and all of the 
miners meet from these separate States in the one convention the 
operators have always claimed it would be too unwieldy to admit the 
others stated. If the representation is reduced it is possible that in 
succeeding years in the national conference that the operators, it is 
hoped, will give all of the operators of the country an equal repre- 
sentation there in saying what the conference shall do. 

Q. Supposing that West Virginia were organized, who would fix 
a scale of wages to be paid men in the different fields of West Vir- 
ginia? — A. The West Virginia operators would exercise the same 
power in that conference as any other State in it, and they would 
exercise it over any other State. 

Q. But who would determine what the scale of wages to be paid 
the miners in West Virginia should be? — A. The operators partici- 
pating in that conference. Suppose the miners, for illustration, 
were demanding so many cents a ton as a basic point of West Vir- 
ginia, and the operators would hold it to be unfair, and if they could 
prove it was unfair, it would be adjusted in that conference. This 
entire joint conference would have to fix it. 

Q. The representatives of what States would participate in the 
fixing of that scale? — A. Western 'Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and 
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Indiana, by reason of the fact that West Virginia for many years 
has been considered a part of the central competitive field. 

Q. Suppose that the operators of West Virginia were unionized 
and organized and would not or could not, rightfully or wrongfully, 
bind themselves or agree to be bound by that scale of wages; how 
would it be fixed ? — A. Possibly if your contentions were such that 
the operators could not subscribe to them, then if the operators of 
West Virginia stood alone among the operators of the other side, as 
to their contention, it would not be an unusual thing to have the mat- 
ter submitted to arbitration — some disinterested tribunal that had 
proper knowledge and conception to determine what would be right 
and fair after an investigation. We sometimes create a joint commis- 
sion to get together and readjust matters that seem unfair. 

By Mr. Belcher : 

Q. In making the scale of wages that would be applicable to West 
Virginia in case of organization, will that scale take into effect and 
consideration all of the considerations and conditions that may apply 
to West Virginia that do not apply to other mines within the confer- 
ence, among other things, the freight differential ? — A. Yes. 

Q. It is claimed before this commission by some of the witnesses, 
and testified to by them, there is quite a freight differential against 
the coal shipped through this competitive field in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois, and Indiana against West Virginia coal ; would that be 
taken into consideration and would West Virginia be given a different 
basic scale in the fixing of wages for the mines of West Virginia to 
compensate them for that differential ? — A. That would be given con- 
sideration, and every vital point, as I said; railroad competition, 
freight rates, would be taken into consideration and discussed and ad- 
justed accordingly. I do not know of any one subject that occupies 
any more time and gives more serious concern in our counsels tnan 
does the question of the ability of the operators in certain sections in 
the competitive fields than does a prohibitive freight rate, or some- 
thing of that character. We have endeavored to try to be competitive. 
We know if we lock a place up by closing the door of its market to 
our people there, that it means ruin to our people. Our people must 
work to be prosperous. 

Q. Could the operators of West Virginia pay the same scale of 
wages to the miners in this State as are paid to the miners by their 
competitors in Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and Illinois, in view 
of the fact of the freight differential? — A. I would only have to 
answer that in this way. I could not say that they could pay the same 
tonnage rates. For instance, if the mining rates at Danville, 111., was 
60 cents run of mine, it does not follow that I would be justified in 
saying that because Illinois paid 60 cents or 63 cents that West Vir- 
ginia would have to pay 63 cents, but we give West Virginia assur- 
ance that she would be dealt with on a relative competitive scale, 
taking into consideration the physical conditions of the mines, the 
freight rates, the physical powers of the men to produce the coal. 
We would not attempt to say here we will make West Virginia pay 
the same mining price as the Pittsburgh rates, the Illinois rates, or 
the rate of Indiana. The object would be to give West Virginia a 
relative scale that would enable her to compete with profit in the 
markets that would insure her mining industry. 
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Q. Have the West Virginia operators ever been denied representa- 
tion at this joint conference, or have they ever applied for repre- 
sentation? — A. During my administration (I have only been national 
E resident for two years) I have rehabilitated this movement. I 
now I sent the same invitation to the operators of this field that I 
sent to the operators of Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and elsewhere. 

Q. There has been some evidence given here to the effect that if 
West Virginia was organized the four competitive States meeting in a 
general conference could so fix a scale of wages and prices that the 
operators of West Virginia would be compelled to cease doing busi- 
ness and they would make it prohibitive and prevent them from 
doing business in competition with the four States; can you state 
whether such a condition could arise? — A. My judgment and my 
knowledge of the men that meet in that joint conference leads me to 
the positive belief that such a contingency could not arise. I do not 
believe that men would combine in a scheme of that kind, even though 
they could, to put a State in an unhappy condition whereby her inter- 
est would be paralyzed. Such a condition never arose in the States 
in question, and it is safe to assume that they have their differences 
about prices to be paid. I have noticed them every time we have a 
conference that some one asked for a readjustment and they take it 
into consideration and if he is entitled to it he would get it. 

Q. Are not the freight rates, the cost of transportation of coal, in 
each district different? In other words, one price prevails in one 
State and another in another State ? The scales are fixed after taking 
into consideration the differentials in those rates? — A. Yes; the words 
themselves signify that — " competitive interstate agreement. 9 ' 

Q. And an equitable adjustment is made of that proposition? — A. 
We have to make a scale that will permit our people to share in the 
trade. 

By Mr. Knight: 

Q. You say that the operators who have to do with this interstate 
central competitive movement are men of high character and you do 
not think the^ would undertake to fix a scale of wages that would put 
West Virginia out of business? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know Moses Taylor, of the Pittsburgh Coal Co.. and 
chairman of the board of directors? — A. I know him personally, I 
think; a man with a gray mustache. 

Q. If you had heard or would see the evidence that Mr. Taylor did 
declare that the opening of the West Virginia mines was an economic 
blunder and that an effort was made by the Pittsburgh operators to 
get their freight rates lowered, or the West Virginia rates increased, 
for the purpose of putting West Virginia out of that market, you 
would not put it past Mr. Taylor to get the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to raise the rate would you? — A. From the acquaintance I 
have with Mr. Taylor I do not think he would be a man to injure 
the industry in West Virginia. 

Q. Would your impression be removed by positive evidence of rec- 
ord? — A. I nave a very limited acquaintance with him. I would 
not be required to pass upon the character of Mr. Taylor. I simply 
, referred to the fact that in our, joint convention all men who are 
representing the industry on the other side there and from my close 
contact with the big problems we have to deal with, I believe they are 
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men of good business character, and in all my business experience 
there I have never had an operator to ask me to be a psrtj to any 
dishonorable act. 

Q. In your central competitive conference you would not expect 
West Virginia to pay the same rate per ton tor mining that other 
States do and would not expect to fix a rate for them except on rela- 
tive competitive conditions f In fixing that relative competitive scale 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Western Pennsylvania operators and 
miners would have just as much to say as the West Virginia oper- 
ators and miners? — A. Of course, it is just like it is in Congress, 
where little Khode Island, with a small area of territory, has just as 
much to say in the Senate as Texas, It would be hard to reorganize 
that. It has been my experience that if the operators of West Vir- 

finia would participate in that convention just as I have heard the 
istricts referred to, when one of them feels as though they are en- 
titled to a consideration in their scale, they are generally able to con- 
vince the conference, as a rule, on the main ana principal questions 
until there is an adjustment of them. 

Q. If West Virginia should attend and enter into your next con- 
ference, when you go to fix the basic scale for West Virginia and 
establish competitive relation with those other States, would those 
other States have just as much to say as the operators of West Vir- 
ginia ? — A. Yes ; they would have the same vote. 

Q. If any of the other four States objected to the scale asked for 
by West Virginia, and perhaps agreed upon by West Virginia miners 
and operators, it would not be fixed f — A. It might not reach a 
unanimous agreement, ajid of course it could not under our rule. 
They would not agree with a State who would seek to pass something 
unfair like that on another State. It would be taking an indefensible 
and untenable position. I rather think that is a fair idea of what 
might take place in that conference so long as the organized States 
made a painstaking endeavor to bring about relative conditions. 

Q. If West Virginia did not vote, you would have 5 votes on the 
operators' side and 5 on the mine workers', and you would call it 4 
votes? — A. No. We have so many apiece, and if West Virginia en- 
tered we would have an equal vote and say what the voting strength 
would be. 

Q. As a practical fact, when you came to fix the West Virginia 
basic scale, you would have the West Virginia operators against the 
West Virginia miners and against the operators and the United 
Mine Workers of the other four States? — A. If you call it that. 

Q. Their interests would be opposed ? — A. They would be contend- 
ing for certain demands and certain principles. 

Q. The Western Pennsylvania district — the Pittsburgh district — is 
at the zenith of its production or past it? — A. Yes ; it is increasing. I 
could not give you the figures without reference, but I think it may 
have fallen off. 

Q. Is it increasing? — A. Yes; it is increasing. I could not give you 
that without reference, but I think it might have fallen off. 

Q. How about Ohio production? — A. Ohio production is falling off. 

Q. How about Indiana ? — A. They are increasing, I think. 

Q. Much or slightly ? — A. I could not say. 
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Q. How about Illinois? — A. Illinois is increasing a little. The 
cause of the falling off in Pittsburgh and Ohio is because their mar- 
kets are being taken by the West Virginia coal fields. 

Q. West Virginia is increasing constantly, and has for 10 years, 
very much more rapidly than any of the other States ? — A. I suppose 
it has. There are great developments. 

Q- So when this wage scale is agreed on here in Charleston be- 
tween the unionized fields of this Kanawha Valley and the representa- 
tives of the organization here, does that have to be approved by the 
meeting here? — A. Yes. 

Q. Then it is given to you, or one of the vice presidents, for final 
approval, is it not? — A. No. We generally let the basis of the settle- 
ment entered into be agreed upon here. The only way we take part 
in the national organization is when our representatives ask our 
services to assist in the adjustment of it. 

Q. Do you approve of what is done by the local people or does it 
require your sanction ? — A. No ; if they would participate in a meet- 
ing in an interstate movement, their basis would be laid down by them 
by that convention. 

Q. Does not that come to you to see if it is on a fair basis for the 
interstate movement? — A. No; it only comes to me if the president 
doubts his course. My whole State settled on the same basis. I did 
not approve of their scale. 

Q. Suppose they did not get their basis? — A. They are responsible; 
not me. 

Q. Suppose they did not get a basis you thought was based on the 
basing scale or was lowered, what would happen? — A. They would 
be permitted. 

Q. Would you have the authority to call a strike? — A. No. 

Q. Would you not have the authority to adjust an agreement? — - 
A. No. 

By the Commission : 

Q. Suppose West Virginia being an organized State and the miners 
and operators of West Virginia, without any action on the part of 
the international association, fixed their prices and scales and terms 
of conditions? — A. They would have .to be governed by their national- 
convention in these formalities of demand and contract. They would 
be given latitude to make certain concessions if they believed that 
they should make them. Our district organizations have practiced 
home rule in their own territory. If West Virginia was a part of 
the central competitive fields she could do as the other States are 
doing — having a meeting with the operators and miners and fix the 
wages and conditions. 

Q. Suppose West Virginia operators should recognize the United 
Mine Workers and organize the State, and that the miners and oper- 
ators agree among themselves so as to fix these terms and conditions; 
would there be any interference from the outside? — A. No, sir. 

Q. What practical substantial efforts does your organization make 
to encourage thrift and saving of earnings by the miners? — A. We 
have been trying for many years to give our people better conditions 
of employment and shorter hours of labor the same as all other citi- 
zens, and to cultivate the habit of thrift and progress and buildingr of 
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homes, etc., but it is a pretty hard matter for a miner to attain any 
of these things, because as a rule the building of the home in the 
mining community is very uncertain. He might depend on one man 
for his employment, and the life of the mine where he was working 
might not exceed 10 or 15 years, and if he lost his job the home would 
be practically worthless, so that it is a hard matter for a miner, as a 
class, to attain those ideals of home building that can be found in 
every other class of workmen where the industry is general and there 
is something else to depend on. 

Q. What degree of skill or experience is required to become a 
piember of the United Mine Workers? — A. We have been trying to 
establish that, but the operators oppose and defeat it, We held that 
if our people were required to pass a skilled examination, setting 
forth that they must have so many years' experience, that accidents 
find disasters in the mines would be reduced to the lowest minimum. 
The operators in those three States, every time we have had it deter- 
mined, rather than pay a practical miner full wages scour the coun- 
try to get men who snow nothing of mining and have no knowledge 
6r practical mining work or explosives, and do not know how to 
care for their own lives or those of others. 

Q. What requirement or degree of skill or experience does a man 
have to have now to become a member of the union ? — A. He does not 
have to have any degree except where we have a law. 

Q, There is no qualification necessary to become a member? — A. 
No ; because the operator reserves the right under all the contracts to 
hire whom be pleases. 

; Q. Is there any difference of wages in the scales fixed by the organi- 
sation between the skilled and unskilled workman ? — A. No ; the scale 
of wages in any State under our jurisdiction is for all the men in 
that particular line of work, the operator reserving the right, as he 
does, to employ men who he sees fit; and he pays the scale and hires 
the most competent men he can get. In the State of Illinois we have 
a qualification law that requires the miners to work so many years 
before they can get into the facing and take charge of a room, and 
the operators should pass such measures everywhere. We have a 
similar test in the anthracite field, and the operators are trying to 
break it down. Wherever we have anv trouble they get inexperienced 
men from Europe by the carload and break down conditions we are 
trying to build up. These men know nothing about handling ex- 
plosives. Many a time an explosion occurs through some fellow's 
inability to gauge powder. 

Q. The organization leaves it up to the operator to judge of the 
fitness of a man to work in a certain capacity? — A. Yes; we have 
tried in several legislatures to establish qualification acts, such as they 
have in Illinois and in the anthracite regions and in Missouri, but 
the operators oppose it very successfully. 

Q. In those States where it is not covered by statute the organiza- 
tion leaves it up to the operators to select anyone whom he wants to 
tab into his service?— A. Yes; that is practically it. He may hire 
whom he pleases. 

Q. Along the lines Mr. Knight was questioning you about — he 
spoke in reference to the operators of the three competitive States 
having the authority or the right to vote in the general conference 
and arriving at or fixing the scale of wages for West Virginia op- 
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erators in the event those operators entered the joint conference — 
would not the operators, of West Virginia have the same right or 
authority as exercised in each of the other States to vote in fixing the 
scale of prices that would obtain in the other competitive States? — 
A. Absolutely; yes; and the same right to establish conditions of em- 
ployment in those fields. If they thought they were not getting a 
square deal there they could establish general relations with our 
people here. 

Q. Then West Virginia would have the same representation and 
authority to act in the conferences as would any of the other States 
that enter and participate in the general conference ? — A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Knight: 

Q. You spoke of the national operators' organization possibly lead- 
ing to agetting together of the operators and the miners in one confer- 
ence. That national organization has nothing to do with the labor 
question, as nonunion as well as union operators belong to it, and they 
could not deal with labor questions. — A. No ; the operators of the 
organized States want to deal with the organized mine workers of 
the country and did organize last fall what they called the National 
Federation of Mine Opera tors,, the aim of which, so I have been told 
and see by the notices, is to make more effective a uniform agreement 
without these sectional conferences being held throughout the country, 

Q. Is the national association you speak of restricted to the union- 
ized mines f — A. I suppose they are all organized. 

(The commission then, at 5 o'clock p. m, f adjourned, to meet at 10 
o'clock a. m. September 24, 1912.) 

TESTIMONY OF IEA D. SHAW, BEFEBBED TO IN F0BEG0XNQ 

AOBEEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Ira D. Shaw, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

By Mr. Knight : 

Q. Where do you reside? — A. At Pittsburgh. 

Q. What is your occupation? — A. Mining secretary for the Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. 

Q. How long have you been international secretary? — A. Four 
years. 

Q. Did you formerly live in Charlestou? — A. Yes; I lived here for 
three years up until lost May. 

Q. Is there a Y. M. C. A. on Cabin Creek ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where?— A. At Deoota. 

Q. By whom was that built ? — A. Largely by my personal effort. 

Q. Please tell about the establishment of that ana with whom you 
took it up and how it was established. — A. The Y. M. C. A. made a 
survey of the entire field of West Virginia some time ago and had a 
talk with the principal operators, and, almost without exception, 
they said they wanted to do something for their men to better their 
condition. They felt that the men needed more education, more 
.social advantages, and more uplifting influences at the mines. Mr. 
M. T. Davis and Mr. Cabell seemed to be the men who were the most 
ready to begin on anything of that kind. Mr. Davis is the president 
of the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co. and Mr. Cabell the Carbon 
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Coal Co. I talked with them, and they said they would like to know 
if the men wanted something of that kind. They thought they ought 
to have a clubhouse, shower bath, pool table, moving pictures, reading 
room, and game room ; a place tor educational classes to educate the 
men to become mine foremen and pass the State examination. There 
was a distinct move on the part or the State authorities to elevate the 
knowledge of the miner in the theory of mining. 

I visited the different works and talked with some of the men and 
some had known about the Y. M. C. A. and some wanted to know 
about it, and about 200 men said they would like to see it in operation 
there. They did not pledge any money, but said they would work to 
see it in operation, and if it come up to what we claimed for it, they 
would join it. They, the company, had a couple of buildings not in 
use there at the time ; one had been used as a saloon and another was 
used as a store. They put money enough in it to fix things up and 
fix the store building and got a moving-picture machine. The other 
building they equipped with pool tables and shower baths and reading 
room, with magazines and a casino where they sold soft drinks anl 
candy, also ice cream, and a general room where they could go in and 
sit around and play games. It was a clubhouse for the men. Then 
the men organized the association. After a general meeting of the 
miners in the community they elected Mr. Cabell president and Mr. 
Davis vice president, and the association furnished the secretary, 
which the company paid for. From our end we put in a trained man 
as a general secretary to oversee the activities and direct the work. 
It was organized in March and within six months probably 80 or 90 
per cent of the men were members of the association. They came in 
in droves. They said that was the only place they had to stretch their 
knees and have a jolly good time. Then they went on and put in a 
bowling alley. The bowling alley was so well patronized by the 
men of the company that they got a surplus of money and put in a 
swimming pool, that is in operation now. The swimming pool is 
about the size of this room. It is like the old swimming hole. 

Q. Do you know the companies that contribute to the support of the 
association there? — A. Yes, sir. The officials of the Cabin Creek 
Consolidated Coal Co., the Carbon, the Wake Forest, and the Wyatt. 
. Q. As I understand it, it is those companies whose land is held by 
the Cabin Creek Land Co., whose mines are within a radius of 4 or 5 
miles? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You put a trained secretary there ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did he do in addition to his duties around the association 
quarters? — A. He organized clases in mining among the men who 
were anxious to pass the examination. The second winter they were 
there John Laing gave his examination and he got the secretary to 
give them this instruction, and it did not cost them anything for the 
classes and every one took the examination and passed. 

Q. Do you know whether that course of instruction was kept up 
after that ? — A. It has been kept up ever since. 

Q. Was there any instructions given in regard to sanitation and 
the care of the houses? — A. Yes; that is what our movingpictures 
did, They used to go to different places like Kayford, or West Vir- 
ginia, and Republic* with /a "<«wa<M;he-fly " picture film, showing the 
danger of typhoid, etc. There were also stereopticon talks on health 
and sanitation. 
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Q. Did the company's surgeon talk, also f — A. Yes ; and they gave 
instructions in first aid to the injured. The company's surgeon had 
one class that was sent to Pittsburgh to the demonstration. It was 
the only company from West Virginia. It made a splendid record. 

Q. Then these talks and stereopticon lectures and moving-picture 
exhibitions were given around at the other mining points as well as 
at the association? Who was the general secretary there? — A. Yes, 
sir. The secretary was Page. 

Q^ How long was he there? — A. About three years. 

Q. Where is he now ? — A. He is doing the same kind of work in 
the Panama Canal. 

Q. The new man has been there only a month ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you spend very much time there in the beginning? — A. I 
dug ditches and put down water pipes and worked there to get the 
thing ready. 

Q. At that time you lived here? — A. My headquarters were here. 
I spent a good deal of the first few months there. The men them- 
selves would help. 

Q. The membership of the association is restricted to white 
miners? — A. Yes; of course, the colored men get* some benefit from it 
so far as they can. They go to the moving-picture shows and they 
buy soft drinks, etc. They never requested to use the games or any- 
thing of that sort, although the company expects to put in something 
of the sort for the colorea people. 

Q. Was this the earliest miners' Y. M. C. A. in the country? — A. 
It was the first white association there was in the world. There was 
a colored one in Buxton, Iowa. 

Q. Has this association been followed by others? — A. Yes, sir. 
There has been two or three put in in Kentucky along the same order. 
There were several others in contemplation in this State. Other 
operators up and down the line with whom I have talked, Mr. Mc- 
Clung, John Laing, and others, express a hope that the time will come 
when they could do something of the sort. 

Q. What are the dues charged by the association? — A. Twenty- 
five cents a month just to give the men a sense of ownership. 

Q. These dues defray the expenses of the association? — A. No, sir; 
the companies make a contribution to the work. That is one of the 
basis of our operation — that the company furnish the secretary's 
salary toward the running expenses. 

Q. The companies in tnis case furnished the buildings also? — A. 
The buildings and equipment. Of course, it has been added to from 
time to time, but the additions would never have been possible with- 
out the subscription of the companies to this work. 

Q. In this work did you have occasion to meet and mingle with the 
men and know them well ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What were the relations of the miners and the companies? — A. 
I didn't see anything of the kind, but some of them would tell me 
when they were talking about their work that the only thing they 
could do before that was to sit around and cuss the company. I said, 
" That mav be fine for you, but what about the other fellow ? " They 
said they had to have something to talk about, but they had no kick 
coming. I could see that their relations were very pleasant and I 
heard no serious complaints, except that they had no place to go to 
and have a good time. When they came out of the mines there was 
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no place to go. I saw old men play marbles with boys on the streets. 
I thought that was rather hard lines. Certainly there is no harm in 
playing marbles. 

Q. The association tried and met that need ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Durinjg the three years there what can you say of the operators' 
relations with the men there? — A. There was a much better spirit 
there. There was a chance to mingle with the companies' officials. 
Mr. Cabell came down there and entered into the thing with the men 
and enjoyed it. They came to know each other better and found 
they were the same flesh and blood after all. Mr. Cabell used to go 
into their races, etc., on the Fourth of July. He took a genuine in- 
terest in the men. 

Q. Did you know Anderson, Slater, Mayfield, and Hines! — A. I 
do not remember Hines. I remember the others. 

Q. What of those men, as you saw them; what kind of men were 
they? — A. I thought they were all right. They always treated me 
the way a gentleman should. I never saw them treat anybody else 
in any other way. They used to mix with the miners and duck each 
other there in the swimming pool and bowled with the men. I could 
never see any animosity between the men and the guards. 

Q. Their relations seemed to be pleasant ? — A. i es, sir. 

Q. Has your work taken you through other coal fields? — A. Yes, 
sir ; some in Ohio and Pennsylvania, but not very much except in 
this State. 

Q. What can you say as to the houses and living conditions on 
Cabin Creek as compared with the houses and living conditions gen- 
erally in the other fields that you have visited? — A. I think they 
compare very favorably. The houses are not as expensively built as 
those in the Pennsylvania field. 

Q. What have you to say of comparison of the houses on Oabin 
Creek, in regard to sanitation, compared with Pennsylvania and 
Ohio? — A. They compare very favorably. 

Q. You stated that some of the houses were not as expensively 
built as they are in the Pennsylvania field. — A. In the Pennsylvania 
field a good many of the houses are built with hardwood floors and 
painted up with a more up-to-date color. The houses cost more and 
the rent is higher. 

Q. So far as the comfort is concerned, is it about the same? — A. 
There are no houses more comfortable than here. 

Q. What about the sanitary conditions surrounding the Cabin 
Creek field and the Pennsylvania and Ohio fields? — A. They com- 
pare favorably. The health talks they give the people here have 
taught them more about taking care of themselves and being cafeful 
about the water they drink. I think they have pretty nearly cut out 
typhoid. It was pretty hard to get some of the minors to use water 
only in pure wells. There were some springs that were contami- 
nated, and some of the men would fight rather than leave off taking 
water that was contaminated. I heard of one spring which had dis- 
ease germs in it, and they nailed it up and the miners broke it out 
again. Then the company filled it up with concrete and the griev- 
ance committee came to the office and wanted that spring opened. 
It was explained td them thtet the spring was contaminated and they 
had to give it up. 
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Q. What experience, if any, did you have in regard to store price* 
on Cabin Creek as compared with the store prices in Charleston?— 
A. I don*t think there was any difference. I used to buy my meat 
there and bring it here, because it was cheaper there. I used to buy 
things at the store there, and the prices were the same. Some things 
might be higher there than they were here and some lower. I don't 
think there was any great difference. I know meat was lower* be-* 
cause I got prices at both places and always bought my meat there. 

Bv Mr. Houston : 

Q. You said you are the secretary of the mining department of 
the Y. M. C. A. What is the object of that department ?— A. It does 
welfare work among the miners. 

Q. Exclusively among die miners?— A. We also have them in thd 
metal mines. 

Q. You have your office in Pittsbargh? — A. My office is in Pitts- 
burgh, but the principal office is in New York. I am simply one of 
the secretaries df the industrial department. 

Q. Are you a minister? — A* No, sir. 

Q. What year did you say you were on Cabin Creek? — A. I went 
there first in May, 1909. 

Q. How long aid you remain there? — A. I was there a good part 
of the time up to September of that year, and since then I nave been 
back up and down there, probably for a week at a time, two or thred 
times a year. 

Q. How did vou come to make an entry into that field ; were yoU 
requested or did you go ofyour own initiative? — A. There was a sur- 
vey made of the State of Ohio and here of the most likely places for 
the starting of the work of this sort. It was a new venture in the 
coal-mining field, and they made a survey of the whole field to see 
what the best place might be to demonstrate this work and see what 
the association could do for the miners. Those operators up there 
were most ready to try the experiment. 

Q. What other elements entered into your selection of that plac* 
above all other places in West Virginia ? — A. That was the only place 
that was the most readv and willing to take it up. 

Q. Did you hear anything about the conditions being worse there 
than elsewhere; did that cause you to take it into consideration? — 
A. No ; that had nothing to do with it. 

Q. Speaking about the educational work you do, do you distribute 
literature and books among the miners? — A. No: half of them could 
not read. We have a library there and many or them have come to 
learn to read. 

Q. What character of books did you select for that library? — A, 
General literature ; five or six hundred books. 

Q. Do you have any magazines? — A. All the popular magazines, 
or a good many of them. The miners themselves buy a large number 
of magazines. They read them a great deal where some of them did 
not read at all. 

Q. Do you furnish them any technical magazines? — A. Yes; on 
mining. They have one or two coal-mining magazines, and they 
have the Scientific American, whioh comes there regularly. 

Q. Have you ever had the United Mine Workers Journal on. that 
list? — A. I don't think so. 
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Q. Have you ever had a journal of any trade union or that taught 
the methods of trade unions? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever have any work in the library on economics? — A. 
No; nor on Hebrew, either. 

Q. Did vou ever make an attempt to teach them the elements of 
economics? — A. Of course not. 

Q. What was the nature of the educational work you did ; was it 
entirely along spiritual lines? — A. We do not interfere with them 
spiritually. Some of the better miners who wanted to become bosses 
or mine foremen wanted to get some instructions and we gave 
that instruction. We had a correspondence school course and we 
tried to teach tjiem there, which was done by one of the engineers. In 
other classes we tried to teach them English. We did not have force 
enough to do all the work we wanted to do. One of the aims of the 
association is to teach the foreigner the English language and give 
him an American basis of seeing things. There were very few men 
there that would read a book on economics with any more intelligence 
than they would Hebrew. The men were put in different classes, 
according to the amount of education they had had. 

Q. Do you know what percentage of these miners were entirely 
illiterate? — A. More than naif of them would refuse to write out 
their application. They would say, " I can't do that and you do it 
for me." They could not or were not willing to write. Some would 
gay, " My writing is so poor you could not read it." 

Q. Do you know any other language besides English? — A. Ger- 
man and French. 

. Q. About what percentage of these men were unable to read or 
write in any language at all? — A. I am not prepared to say. Those 
who could not speak or understand English did not come there 
very much. 

Q. What effort did your association make to furnish reading mat- 
ter of any description to those miners who spoke foreign lan- 
guages? — A. We did not make any, because they would not come 
there to the building. The foreigner is supicious of anything of the 
kind. We never made a try to get a class in English. They lived 
n good ways up the field and it was a long way to come. Our plan 
was to send a man in there to teach the language. We believe it is 
far better to teach the foreigner English in this country rather than 
to cater to him in his own language. You can see that around the 
mines it is better for him to understand English than it is for the 
foreigner to look out for danger in 17 or 18 languages. 

Q. Aside from this opportunity they have to acquire the elements 
of the English language, they have had no system or method by 
which they could acquire any education, other than by bringing in 
literature of their own language? — A. No. 

Q. There were practically no educational facilities? — A. Yes; 
thev could learn English. They also used to enjoy the health talks 
and the pictures. 

Q. From your observation, don't you believe that the conditions 
in which the average miner is compelled to live, not only in West 
Virginia, but Pennsylvania and Ohio, is far below that in which a 
man ought to live,?— A. No; I don't think so. Some of them pre- 
fer to live in a condition not very far above that. It is not because 
they are compelled to. 
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Q. Do you think that the average miner, his home, his social sur- 
roundings, and his social life is about what it ought to be in this 
period of the twentieth century? — A. No; I don't think it is. I do 
not think conditions are ideal. 

Q. Do you believe it is possible for a miner, living in the sur- 
roundings in which he lives, to live what I may term a decent human 
life on $47.50 a month ? — A. He don't have to live on that a month if 
he don't want to. I have had many a man come to me and tell me 
that after his store bill and rent was paid he had a hundred and some 
dollars left. I asked him if he did not have to work pretty hard to 
get that, and he told me not very. 

Q. We are dealing with averages? — A. For the lack of anything 
else we have to deal with averages, but I am speaking about specific 
cases. 

Q. Does not your association aim to create a far higher condition 
for the men to live in than that you witness in the mines? — A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. It is a condition in which men in our station of life would not 
care to live? — A. I don't know. I have enjoyed living up there, 
myself. They are a mighty good set of fellows. 

Q. You would not hesitate to change your position now for that 
of the miner on Cabin Creek ? — A. So far as money is concerned I 
would not. Some are earning more money than I could. They don't 
all do it. In a great many places a miner won't work more than four 
days a week. That is one of the peculiarities that I have not been 
able to fathom. I know of one large operation where the manager 
said 30 per cent were idle all the time because they would not work 
any more than that time. I have talked to the men and asked them 
why they didn't want to work any more. They would say, with a 
little profanity, " What is the use of my working more when I can 
keep myself and family by working three or four days? What is 
the use of working any more ? " I don't think that is general, but 
there are a good many cases of that sort. 

Q. From your observation, do you believe the miners, as a class, 
are more prone to loaf than the other classes? — A. I do. I think it 
is possible that it is on account of the physical condition under which 
they work. It is hard work. It is paid better than any other work 
that requires so little time to learn. The miner does not have to 
know anything about the science of mining. A man could learn in 
six months all that is necessary to get out coal and get it out safely. 
It takes him, as Dr. Schultz says, two years to get careless, and then 
comes the accidents. 

Q. It is your opinion that the principal reason for the miner being 
inclined to work so little is due to the conditions under which he 
works, more than just natural laziness? — A. I think it is because he 
does not have to and is not going to. 

Q. It is natural laziness?— A. I would not call it that because he 
works very hard indeed sometimes. 

Q. Do you think it is a natural aversion to hard work or to the 
condition under which he lives? — A. I don't think it is that. They 
don't talk much about that. There are people here in Charleston 
who will talk about the oppressive conditions of their police depart- 
ment. 
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Q. If they live there so satisfactorily how do yon account for this 
practice of cussing the company during their idle moments? — A. 
They felt there should be something there for their spare time. Thev 
felt it was up to the company to provide something of this kind. 
They felt a great debt to the company for making this possible. 

Q. Did the foreigner who was unable to speak English feel in- 
debted to the company for that place? — A. There were very few for- 
eigners there. They have a little colony about two or three miles 
away. Most of the membership of the association lived within a 
mile and a half of the building. It is hardly fair to base any conclu- 
sions on the work among the foreigners. 

Q. Have you ever given any attention to unionism by the working 
classes? — A. Not especially. 

Q. Have you ever studied the relative conditions under which the 
union and nonunion men work? — A. I have seen them here. I think 
practically the worst houses you have and the worst conditions 
are ri^ht up here on the Kanawha River, in the union field, but I 
think it is more an inheritance than it is an intention. From Hare- 
wood to Boomer are the worst conditions. The union does not show 
any improvement in conditions more than any other field. 

(J. You have had experience throughout the Pennsylvania field? — 
A. I have been in some few places there. 

Q. Have you ever come in contact in other States than West Vir- 
ginia With private detectives known as guards in the mining sec- 
tions? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You have never had any experience with this class of men? — 
A. Only what I have had here. 

Q. Have you ever had experience with private detectives any- 
where, as a class ? — A. No. 

Q. You never had occasion to observe them? — A. Only here. 

Q. Were yoti, at the time you were here, aware of the fact that the 
prevalence of the guard system had become so obnoxious and op- 
pressive that the governor of the State considered it necessary to 
send a special message to the legislature condemning their practice? — 
A. No; in my meeting with the miners there I never heard anything 
about the condemnation of the guards among the men, except a few 
of those men that could object to any kind of policemen. You will 
find men here in town who will object to the policemen. It is entirely 
natural, you know. New York State has some policemen, and it 
is not quite safe to go there. I never ran up against that kind, so I 
can not say. 

Q. Do you mean to subscribe to the opinion expressed by our 
chief mining inspector that about one-fourth of the miners in the 
State are naturally criminals? — A. I think sociologists tell us that 
two-thirds of the human race are criminals. 

Q. To what sociologists do you refer? — A. The alienists that write 
for the newspapers. They say the fear of being caught is what pre- 
vents men from being criminals, and fear only. 

Q. Are you familiar with the opinions that have been expressed 
by the Italian criminologists? — A. Not especially. I can only call 
to mind Lombroso. 

Q. Do you recall that the Italian criminologists say that crimes are 
due principally to social and economic conditions that drive men to 
violate a law ? — A. I have forgotten it if I read it. 
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TESTIMONY 07 VAN VANDAI X RE FERRED TO DT FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Van Vandall, being first duly sworn, testified as follows : 

By Mr. Couch : 

Q. What is your occupation? — A. Railroader. 

Q. For what company do you work? — A. K. A M. 

Q. What position ? — A. Conductor and brakeman, both. 

Q. What position were you occupying at the time the evictions 
took place on Paint Creek! — A. Conductor. 

Q. For the K. A M. R. R. !— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You may state to the commission if you saw a large body of 
armed men about the time that shooting took place ; if so, where and 
all about it. — A. I don't remember the date. There was about 75 
to 100 men came from Smithers to Hughes Creek about 11 or 12 
o'clock in the night and got off the train at Hughes Creek. 

Q. Where dia they get on the train?— A. At Smithfers. 

Q. Did any of them have any conversation with you before they 
got on the train? — A. None, except one man. 

Q. What did he tell you? — A. He told me they were going to 
ride to Hughes Creek. 

Q. Did he ask you to take him or Bay he was going to lid*? — 
A. He said he was going to ride* 

Q. Did the rest of them have any guns? — A. The principal part 
of them did. 

Q. How many were there? — A* Seventy-five to one hundred. 

Q. Do you know that man's name? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was his name?— A- George Johnson. 

Q. Did he have any conversation with the engineer on that occa- 
sion ? — A. I couldn't say, but I think he did. 

Mr. Houston. Is this pertinent to the point being inquired into 
by the commission? 

Mr. Knight. It is extremely pertinent to show that armed miners 
from Smithers Creek Just before the shooting at Paint Creek came 
right opposite Paint Creek. 

The Chaibman. The question has been raised as to who did the 
shooting. It has been claimed by some that it was done by mine 
guards, and some claim it was done by miners. If we could get the 
information, it would be important. 

Q. Were these men miners? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were running a freight train? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did the men ride? — A. On the coal cars. 

Q. How far is it from Smithers to Hugheston ? — A. Six miles. 

Q. Hugheston is right across from Pratt? — A. Yes; from Paint 
Creek Junction. 

S. Were these men waiting at Smithers Creek when your train 
ed in there? — A. Yes, sir; there was any amount of them when 
got out of the hollow. 

Q. When you came out of the hollow the men were Waiting? — A. 
Tea, sir; any amount of them. 
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sir. 
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Q. And Johnson told you that crowd was going to take your train 
to Hugheston? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Co you know what became of them ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know when that was, with reference to the big shooting 
on Paint Creek; was it the night before?— A. I would not say. A 
shooting occurred the following day, but I don't know which shooting 
it was. 

Q. There was a shooting occurred on Paint Creek the following 
day f — A. Yes, sir. 

By the Commission : 

Q. Do you know the names of any of the other parties! — A. No, 
sir. 

Q. What kind of arms were they carrying?— A. I took some of 
them to be those Springfields. 

# Q. George Johnson was the only man you recognized? — A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Where does he live? — A. He don't live anywhere now; he is 
dead. 
Q. He formerly lived at Montgomery ? — A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Houston : 

Q. This was that night ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you examine any of the guns ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. How do you know they were Springfields ? — A. Just by looking 
at them. 

Q. You gazed at them ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You could not identify anybody else? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You don't know if they were miners or Baldwin detectives? — A. 
No. sir ; I took it for granted they were miners. 

Q. Did you see in the newspapers that a body of Baldwins, about 
41 of them, came down and went to Fayette County? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know if they were Baldwins or miners i — A. No, sir. 

By Mr. Couch : 

Q. Were some of these menforeigners? — A. Yes, sir; I heard some 
of them that were foreigners in a bunch talking. * 

By the Commission: 

Q. What do you mean by foreigners? — A. Foreign nationalities; 
they did not talk our language. It may have been American people 
talking that way for all I know. 

By Mr. Houston: 

Q. How long have you been employed on that road? — A. About 
six and one-half years. 

Q. You have had an opportunity, have you not, during that period 
to observe the conduct of the miners through that section ? — A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. You know about the general class of people they are? — A. Yes, 



Q. From your observation are they peaceable and law-abiding or 
inclined to be lawless ?--A. All except the time this trouble came in 
they have been law-abiding citizen^, so far as I know. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN C. QILMO RE, R EFERRED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

John C. Gilmore, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

By Mr. Knight: 

Q. Where do you live and what is your occupation ? — A. Coal oper- 
ator at Hugheston. 

Q. You are manager for the Hughes Creek Colliery Co. at Hughes- 
ton? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been general manager of that company ? — 
A. Since the 1st day of April. 

Q. That covers the time of the Paint and Cabin Creeks strikes? — 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What about the ownership of the Springfield rifles, particularly 
among the men in your vicinity: do you know anything of them? — 
A. I don't know what per cent 01 them, but a good many of them had 
Springfields. 

Q. A great many of the miners employed by you? — A. A good 
many of them. I have seen them go back and forth with guns. 

Q. Do you know C. C. Griffith, the vice president of the United 
Mine Workers of district 17 ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know if he had a gun ? — A. I saw him get off the train 
with one. 

Q. He does not live on your property ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Where does he live? — A. In one of the Huntington houses. 

Q. Are there several guns in that settlement? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your place is right opposite Pratt? — A. Almost exactly oppo- 
site. 

Q. And they say the north side of the Kanawha River to the south 
that is used by the people going up the creek is right there? — A. 
About 200 below our tipple. 

Q. Have you seen any armed men go from the side of the river to 
Paint Creek, and particularly with reference to the shooting at Paint 
Creek? — A. I saw men coming back. 

Q. Was that after the big shooting ? — A. It was when the Baldwin 
man was killed. 

Q. How many did you see coming back that day? — A. .1 don't 
know ; 75 or 100 at different times. A bunch would come across and 
go on up with their guns on their shoulders. 

Q. Was that the day of the shooting? — A. The day following. 

Q. You saw in all y5 or 100? — A. About that; they were coming 
and going all day long. 

Q. Did you know the character of the guns they carried ?i — A. The 
most of them seemed to be Army rifles. 

Q. The old Springfield rifles?— A. Yes. 

Q. During this strike trouble did you see anything of men going 
down from up the river at other times and going over the river? — 
A. I saw them all the time up to the time that martial law was 
declared. 

Q. In how large groups would, you see them?* j -A. I think the 
biggest bunch was seven or eight that went across at any one time. 
That was the biggest ; there two and three and four. 
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Q. You are familiar with Cabin Creek, are you not? — A. Yes, sirf 
I spent about 10 years there. 

Q. You know the character of the houses, etc.!i — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How do the houses and their surroundings and living condi- 
tions on Cabin Creek compare with the living conditions on the 
union side ? — A. I suppose they would compare favorably with those 
on this side, but the hills are closer together and the houses would 
compare favorably otherwise. 

Q. How about sanitary conditions! — A. One is just as good as the 
other. 

By Mr. Houston : 

Q. Were you an operator when you lived on Cabin Creek! — A. 
Yes, sir ; part of the time. The last two years I lived there I wasn't. 

Q. Have you ever worked as a practical miner !^A. Yes; for 
about 15 or 16 years. 

Q. During your experience on Cabin Creek did you ever notice 
the miners have any guns! — A. No; only their shotguns. 

Q, Did not nearly all the men keep shotguns up there ! — A. Yes ; 
some of them had guns for squirrel shooting, 

Q. That had always been a practice!— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So when the men were carrying guns on this occasion it was 
not an exception? — A. Yes; it was a different caliber of guns, and 
they were crossing where there was trouble and they were not hunters 
at all. 

Q, What, in your opinion, caused the trouble on Paint Creak ! — A. 
The trouble was caused from not signing up the agreement. 

Q. In your opinion, did not the seeping of guards in there have 
something to do with bringing on this trouble! — A. I suppose it 
might have, because they might have antagonized them. 

Q. You have been aware that this maintaining of guards has been 
a disturbing element on Cabin Creek! — A. No; there was a time 
when there was no trouble. 

Q. How about up to April, 190T !— A. From 1904 to 1908 I was on 
Cabin Creek, and we had some guards there that had been there for 
the last two years. 

Q. Were you acquainted with the conditions prevailing at that time 
that caused the governor to send a special message to the legislature de- 
nouncing the system in 1907 !-r- A. I must have been aware of the con- 
ditions, because I was on the creek. I don't remember any trouble. 

Q. You saw Mr. Griffith with a gun !— A. Yes, sir, 

Q. You are positive about it! — A. Yes; I rode up on the train with 
him. 

Q. Was it not a fish pole! — A. No; we don't fish much on Hughes 
Creek. 

Q. You don't know if it was a shotgun or a rifle! — A. The way it 
was wrapped up it looked like a rifle. It was too long for a shotgun. 

Q. You have never had any occasion to maintain private guards on 
the property you are now managing! — A. For three or four weeks 
we have had to keep them three or four days in the week. That was 
in April and May. I don't know that I had any occasion for that, 
because there was no trouble. 

Q. Is the company you are manager for working under a contract 
with the United Mine Workers! — A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Tell the commission why the nonunion operators find it neces- 
sary to maintain a private guard system and the union operators do 
not maintain private guards, as has been testified to before this com- 
mission ? — A. That would be a question for them to answer. 

Q. You have had experience in both fields where guards prevail op 
do not prevail. Could you give us an explanation why one has to 
have guards and one does not? — A. The union field is antagonistic to 
the other and they want them to keep them from destroying the 
property. 

Q. You mean the conditions forced on the nonunion miners are such 
they must have guards there to prevent depredations, where in the 
union fields they are not) — A. The conditions forced on the union 
operators are such that they can not help themselves and the other 
fellows oan. 

TESTIMONY OF 8. H. XONTOOMBJIY REOTRED TO IV FQREG0INO 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

S. H. Montgomery, being duly sworn, testified as follows : 
By Mr. Knight: 

Q. Where do you live ? — A. Montgomery. 

Q. Have you Deen in the coal business tor a good many years! — 
A. YeSj sir. 

Q. You are familiar with the kind of house that is commonly built 
around the mining regions? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It is in evidence here what rental is usually gotten for the 
miners' tenements on Cabin Oeek and Paint Creek and perhaps else- 
where. State at what prices per room per month a house similar to 
a miners* tenement rents for in the town of Montgomery ? — A. About 
the same class of house in Montgomery that we rent around our mines 
for $1,50 per month would rent for $2 per room per month in Mont- 
gomery. For about $2 or $3, depending on the location. 

Q. $2 or $3 per month per room ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the range of the prices is governed by the location and the 
conveouienees with respect to being on one side of town or the other?- — 
A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr, Belcheh : 

Q. In other words, the rent of houses in the towns or cities is much 
greater than in the ordinary mining districts ?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the same house you would get $2 per month per room for 
in Montgomery you would get $4 per room for in that same town. It 
would aU depend on the location of the property ? — A. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF STEELE A. HAWKINS REFERRED TO IN FORE- 
GOING AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Steele A. Hawkins, being called as a witness, and first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

By Mr. Kniqbt: 

Q. Where do you live and what is your occupation? — A. In 
Charleston; I am a real estate agent. 

Q. How long have you been a real estate agent? — A. Eighteen 
years. 
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Q. You sell and rent property in and about the city of Charles- 
ton? — A. Yes. 

Q. Before that you were a painter? — A. Yes. 

Q. You are familiar with the type of houses occupied by the 
miners? — A. I am not as familiar as I was some 20 years ago, be- 
cause I have not been among them as much as I was then. 

Q. Take the type of house, the 3, 4, and 5 room house, ceiled 
inside or plastered, and weatherboarded, such as the usual type of 
houses one sees around this town and suburbs which they rent to 
laboring people and wage earners; you are familiar with those 
houses? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does such a house rent for in and around this town per room 
per month? — A. These houses are occupied by men who earn $1J50 
to $3 a day. • We have some on Holly Hunt, in the working district 
adjacent to the Kelley ax factory. A house that costs about $425 
to $450 would be a 4-room house that is built up and down, Jenny 
Lind style, and with convas inside and not ceiled, only weather- 
boarded, with rough boarding, not tongued and grooved; a 4-room 
house oi that kind rents for from $8 to $10 a mojith. 

Q. Is the Holly Hunt addition adjacent to the Kelley ax factory? — 
A. Yes, sir. A 5-room house would rent for $12 a month, built the 
same way. There is gas there now, but there was not a year or so 
ago. Some of them use grates yet. 

Q. The putting in of gas has made no change in the rental ? — A. 
Not a bit. 

Q. What do you get for similar houses in other parts of town? — 
A. On Virginia Street, next to the courthouse, just below there, we 
get for a 4-room house $12 a month. The houses there are at least 
35 years old. For a 3-room house we get from $8 to $8.50 a month. 

Q. Those are 3-room houses on an alley near the courthouse? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. These are occupied by men earning from $1.25 to $3.50 a day? — 
A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Belcher: 

Q. You do not know what that same character of house would rent 
for 15 miles from Charleston? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You don't mean to say that they would be worth as much 10 
or 15 miles out in the country as they would in Charleston? — A. I 
don't know what they would rent for that far away. In St. Albans 
they rent as high as they would here. 

Q. As a matter of fact, outside of the city of Charleston and St. 
Albans, you are not familiar with the prices of rental value 10 or 
15 miles outside? — A. No; only where somebody owns a piece of 
property and speaks about it in my presence. 

Q. Do you blow of any such places in the Kanawha district in 
the country ? — A. I have understood in Maiden where I know people 
living up there. 

Q. Up there they do not depend on the mines for a vocation? — A. 
I don't know about that. 

Q. You dont know the rental value of property in the mining 
towns? — A. No, sir. 
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TESTIMONY OF ERNEST GAUJOT REFERRED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Ernest Gaujot, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

By Judge Sanders: 

Q. Where do you live ? — I have been making my residence for the 
past two years or two and one-half years in Mercer County, W. Va, 

Q. Did you ever work for the Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency ? — 
A. I did. 

Q. Have you been in the service of this agency during the present 
strike on Cabin and Paint Creeks? — A. I have. 

Q. On which creek? — A. Paint Creek. 

Q. You were not engaged in their service on Cabin Creek? — A. I 
was not. 

Q. Without going into details, there have been a number of per- 
sons who testified before the commission that you made various as- 
saults on them. State to the commission whether or not during 
your service on Paint Creek you ever made any assaults upon any 
person whatsoever. — A. I did not. 

Q. It has also been shown, as I recollect it, that you cursed and 
abused certain persons while in the service of the Baldwin-Felts 
Agency on Paint Creek. What have you to say about that? — A. I 
did not 

Q. What have you to say about drawing a pistol or revolver on 
any of those parties there? — A. I did not. 

Q. Are you now in the service of the Baldwin-Felts Agency? — A. 
I am not. 

Q. What are you doing? — A. I am not doing anything at present. 

Q. On the morning after Stringer was killed at Holly Grove it 
has been stated that you, and I believe 13 other of the Baldwin 
guards, took 22 miners down at Holly Grove and brought them to 
Mucklow and they were detained there until 2 o'clock the next day. 
Make a statement relative to that. — A. The night that Stringer was 
killed Hale and I went down to bring his body up. The next day I got 
12 men to go and get his body. They shot into us as we went down. 
These people said they had nothing to do with it and they volun- 
teered to go with us. One man had a pistol on him. I was going 
to turn them loose when Gen. Elliott said not to do it, but to hold 
them for the squire until we had a trial. 

Q. It was under his advice that you held them until you got the 
justice of the peace? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that? — A. One o'clock. 

Q. When did he release them ? — A. He released them the next day 
at 1 o'clock. He released everybody but the man with the pistoL 

Q. You say that you went down there where Stringer's body was 
and that some shots were fired on you ? — A. Yes. 

Q. How many shots were fired ? — A. Just before we got there they 
fired 50 or 60. We got the body and they opened up on us again 
and we had to get off the hand car because they hit the hand car and 
a splinter from the car went into Stringer's body and hit him in the 
arm. We had to run the car off a»d go to the store. 

Q. Who fired those shots? — A. I could not say. 

15702— pt 3— 13 7 
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Q. Where did they come from ? — A. From the mountain side. 

Q. What condition was Stringer in when you found him ? — A. He 
was all beat up and was robbed and his pistol was taken away from 
him and his watch was gone and his privates were hanging out. 

Q. Were his clothes opened up? — A. Yes, sir; he was laying on 
his back. 

Q. Where were you on the morning the shooting took place at 
Mucklow and the Italian was killed ? — A. At Mucklow. 

Q. Did you go there that morning ? — A. I did. 

Q. About what time ? — A. About 5 o'clock. 

Q. Were you there when the Italians were arrested ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do. you kn6w Mrs. Tony Sevilla ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. She states here that she was assaulted and severely injured at 
that time. State what you know about this. — A. She came out and 
she looked like she was pregnant. I told the boys not to go in there. 
She said " You bigga man. You, you got bigga belly, too." The 
boys did not bother her at all. 

Q. Did you see her afterwards? — A. The next morning. 

Q. What was her condition ? — A. Good. 

Q. Was she complaining any? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see her after that ? — A. Several times. 

Q. On what terms was Mrs. Sevilla with the guards on the next 
morning after that ? — A. She seemed to be all right. 

Q. Were you there at her house? — A. I was. 

Q. State what occurred ? — A. Belk and Payne was with me and the 
Italians came in about that time. They went to another room and 
they came back in. 

Q. Did they bring out some whisky ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did they give you a drink ? — A. I took a drink. 

Q. Was she friendly or unfriendly? — A. Very friendly. 

Q. She made no complaint at that time about anything being 
wrong with her or about you having injured her? — A. No, sir. 

Q. What are the rules of the Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency 
about drinking? — A. They discharge a man for it. 

Q. You knew that you were violating the rules at that time? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you reported ? — A. I was. 

Q. What was the result of the report? — A. I got a very severe call 
down. Mr. Walter Belk reported me. 

Q. Who are you working for now ? — A. I am working for no one. 

By the Commission: 

Q. At what hour in the morning did you finally get the body of 
Mr. Stringer?— A. We got to his body, as well as I can judge, about 
5 o'clock ; perhaps a little earlier or later. We first got there about 
11 o'clock that night and had to run for it. 

Q. That was on the 25th of July ?— A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. When did this crowd of 22 go up with you people ?— A. After 
Mr. Hale found him they went back in the morning. 

Q. You got him at 5 o clock in the morning ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did the car go up with you?— A. The next morning. 

Q. At what hour?— A. I sent them to find Phaupp's hat. I sent a 
couple of men to find Phaupp. We got to Mucklow about half past 6. 

Q. With these 22 men?— A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Then went voluntarily? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far was the place they lived from Mucklow? — A. I should 
judge Holly Grove is about 2 miles or 2$ miles from Mucklow. 

Q. This crowd of 22 stayed there all night? — A. Yes, sir; they 
stayed until the squire came. 

Q. They stayed voluntarily? — A. After Maj. Elliott told me to 
hold them, I held them. 

Q. When did he tell you to hold them ? — A. When he was there. 

Q. The same day you took them? — A. Yes, sir; we held them one 
night. 

Q. How did you keep them, in the box car that night? — A. We 
had no place for them to sleep. He told me to hold them until I could 
get the squire. 

Q. He told you that in person ? — A. Yes, sir ; in person. 

Q. They ail slept that night in the box car? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you give them to eat? — A. They shot the clubhouse 
up and run the cook off. I got something for them to eat at the store. 
I gave the mother of the boy that had the pistol $1 and Hale gave 
them a dollar. Bacon and canned stuff and coffee just as we had. 

Q. How did you provide sleeping conditions for them? — A. We 
had no place for them to sleep. We hardly had any place for our- 
selves. We gave them cigars and cigarettes. None of them kicked. 
We took care of them as best we could. 

Q. What time did the justice come the next day? — A. About 1 or 
half past 1. 

Q. They were released within an hour after the justice came? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Was the weather warm or cold ? — A. Warm. 

By Mr. Houston : 

Q. Did the squire instruct you to release them? — A. We had a 
preliminary hearing, and he instructed me to release them, and I 
released them. 

Q. Did Gen. Elliott appear to be acting under legal authority? — 
A. He had the soldiers stationed off, and we could not go through his 
camp without permission. 

By the Commission:. 

Q. What time did these 22 men get up there close to this machine 
gun?— A. About 6.30. 

Q. When did the general get there? — A. He got there that evening 
on the special train. 

Q. How many hours did you hold them before Gen. Elliott got 
there? — A. I guess it was four or five hours before he got there; per- 
haps six or eight. 

Q. Were you in the employment of the Baldwin-Felts Detective 
Agency at the time you conducted those 22 men up there? — A. I was. 

Q. What were the reasons you were discharged, or were you dis- 
charged, by the Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency ? — A. I was in Clay 
County, and Mr. Felts wrote me that as martial law was declared he 
would have to cut me off. I went to work with the New Kiver Coal & 
Coke Co., and I got there with them the first of the month. 

By Mr. Houston : 

Q. You carry a revolver? — A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you have a license ? — A. I ao. 
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Q. Who issued the license? — A. Judge Herndon, of Mercer County. 

Q. Have you that license now ? — A. I have. 

Q. Would you object to showing it to the commission? — A. I 
would not. 

The Chairman. There is no doubt in your mind that all of these 
22 men went up there of their own accord? 

A. No, sir ; only the one with the pistol. We took him along. 

By Mr. Houston : 

Q. Has Judge Herndon ever acted with the Baldwin-Felts Detec- 
tive Agency as counsel ? — A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Was it not a part of your duties on Paint Creek to keep out the 
organizers from Paint Creek ? — A. I never was instructed as to that. 
Q. As a matter of fact, you and the other guards did keep them out 
as far as you could ? — A. They paraded up and down the track with 
guns until the morning of the first shooting. We kept them out to 
protect ourselves. 
Q. I mean in the days gone by. Didn't you attempt to keep them 
j out? — A. I was not there then. 
^ >' T Judge Sanders. It is agreed to by counsel on both sides that 
\ \/^ I one of the purposes of the guards on Paint Creek and Cabin Creek 
^ U was to stop the organization of the union. 

TESTIMONY OF Z. H. TBOWBRIDGE, REPEERED TO IN FOBEGOINft 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Z. H. Trowbridge, being first duly sworn, testified as follows : 

By Judge Sanders : 

Q. Where do you live? — A. I am a resident of Kanawha County. 

Q. What office, if any, do you hold in Kanawha County ? — A. I am 
a deputy sheriff. 

Q. How long have you been a deputy? — A. For 17 years, except 
for a short time while Melton was in the office. I have been with Mr» 
Smith since he was elected. 

Q. Are you a tax-collecting deputy? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have no connection with the Baldwin-Felts Detective 
Agency? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you been on Cabin Creek during the present strike? — A. 
I was up there from the 26th of August and was there about eight 
days. I went there on Monday and went away the following Monday. 

Q. Please tell us how you happened to go there and what you went 
there for. — A. I was tnere simply as a police officer — as deputy 
sheriff. 

Q. Did you go there under the direction of the sheriff of this 
county? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you go there under the direction of anyone else, or at the 
request of anyone else ? — A. I understand the governor requested the 
sheriff to go up there, or have a representative there. That was my 
instructions. 

Q. What were you to do in case you needed assistance? — A, In case 
I could not control the situation, I was to call the State guards. 

Q. WTh> were you to call on*— A. I was to call on Gen. Elliott and 
Maj. Davis. I believe Gen. Elliott was away at the time in the 
hospital. 
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Q. State if there were any evictions of the people living in the 
general houses of the coal companies during the week you were there, 
and, if so. how those evictions were made. — A. There were quite a 
number of evictions made during the time I was there. 

Q. Was there any disorder of any kind during these evictions ? — A. 
None whatever. 

Q. Was the property of the tenants moved carefully I — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether or not an inventory was taken of the property at 
the time of its removal. — A. Yes, sir ; of every piece. 

Q. Did you hear any abusive language on the part of the guards 
toward the occupants of these houses? — A. I heard none on either 
side. 

Q. The evictions were quietly and peaceably made ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the property was handled carefully ? — A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Houston : 

Q. Were you up on Cabin Creek and Paint Creek very often dur- 
ing the last summer ? — A. I have not been on Paint Creek for several 
years. I have been on Cabin Creek. 

Q. What, in your opinion, is the cause of the difficulty up there ? — 
A. I have not been up there often enough to form any. 

Q. In your opinion, does the presence of private detectives have 
anything to do with it? — A. It may and it may not. 

Q. In your opinion? — A. I don't know about that. I was there 
only eight day, and that was just prior to the declaration of martial 
law. I got away the day before or the same day martial law was 
declared. Everything was quiet when I was there. 

Q. In your experience, do you know of any violation of law on the 
part of the miners? — A. No; I know of no violations on either side. 

Q. As a rule, they have been law-abiding men ? — A. I think so. 

Q. Don't you believe that if the guards had been withdrawn there 
would have been no trouble? — A. At the time I was there I don't 
know about that. It is a question in my mind whether there would 
have been or not. 

TESTIMONY OF PAUL B. QBOSSC TTP B EFEBRED TO IN FOBEGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Paul B. Grosscup, being first duly sworn, testified as follows : 

" We received a letter from this commission asking that we appear 
before you and give you information regarding wages which we pay 
for labor in Charleston. We run the Dunbar Natural Gas Co. and 
also have two small glass companies at Dunbar, the Dunbar Splint 
Glass Co., where we work skilled labor, and the Dunbar Art Glass Co." 

By the Commission : 

Q. We do not care anything about the skilled labor. We want to 
get the ordinary prices for unskilled labor. We were informed that 
you were building a railway and we wanted to make a comparison. — 
A. I suppose you would call the chimney blowers skilled laoorers. I 
suppose you want the average price of the men working on the gas line. 
In building gas lines we have paid jrtfen $1.50 to $2 per day for ditch- 
ing. That is for 10 hours per day. We only pay $2 per day where it 
is extra hard work; in other words, where they have to wort in water 
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or where the nature of the ground is very rough. Also where they 
have to contend with a great deal of rock, roots of trees, etc. The 
regular price, or ordinary price, for ditching is $1.75 per day. That 
is where the men are living away from home and are paying their 
own board. 

Q. You work a certain per cent that you probably pay $2 and some 
that you pay $1.50. What is the average price? — A. $1.75 for 
ditching. 

Q. Where is that work being performed? — A. That is being per- 
formed from Browns Creek, back of St. Albans, all along the way to 
Charleston. That is from Roane County down. 

Q. Are you building some street railway? — A. Yes; our prices 
run from $3 a day for foremen to $1.50 for laborers. 

Q. What would you say would be the average price? — A. The 
average price, I should say, would be $1.75. 

Q. Where is that? — A. Between Charleston and Dunbar, in the 
vicinity of Charleston. 

By Mr. Houston: 

Q. As a rule, are these employees who perform this ordinary labor 
and receive $1.50 and $1.75 and $2 a day union or nonunion men? — 
A. That I could not tell you, as I have never inquired into it whether 
a man was union or nonunion. Some of them have been miners, and 
some are farmers, but they are all native American laborers. 

(J. You never signed up any contract with them for union work? — 
A. No. 

Q. A great many of the men who get $1.50 a day are nonunion 
men? — A. I could not say about that, because I have never inquired. 

By the Commission : 

Q. You have had some experience with drivers of cars and con- 
ductors? — A. No. 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact or common knowledge, what 
they getf— A. My knowledge of that is very limited; therefore I 
could not answer very intelligently. 

By Mr. Knight: 

Q. Do these ditchers you spoke of make straight time or do they 
lay off on wet days? — A. They are paid what is called straight time. 
They are paid when they work. If they lay off on wet days they do 
not get any pay for it. 

Q. Do they lay off on wet days? — A. No; they do not choose to. 

Q. They make practically solid time? — A. Yes; they practically 
make solid time. 

By Mr. Houston : 

Q. That is pretty low wages for a man to get working in the 
rain. — A. As compared with what a farmer gets, 75 cents, they get 
$1.75, and they pay 60 cents board, and that leaves $1.15—75 cents 
for the farmer. 

Q. You believe a man can live on that in the condition a man should 
live? — A. That depends on his habits. 

Q. Do you believe that i? & fail: 'stim ? — A. I believe that is a fair 
wage for that kind of work. 
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E. W. Knight. I will file this notice, which I understand has been 
circulated pretty generally (referring to miners to stay away from 
mines on account of strike). 

(The paper in question was then filed and marked "Exhibit 
Knight No. — ," and made a part hereof.) 

The commission then, at 11.45 o'clock a. m., adjourned to meet at 
1.30 o'clock p. m., same date. 

TESTIMONY OF 7. R. CABY, REFERRED TO IN FOREGOING AGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

J. R. Cary appeared before Capt S. L. Walker, a member of the 
commission, at 5 o'clock p. m., being first duly sworn, testified as 
follows : 

By Capt Walker: 

Q. You are general superintendent of the C. & O. R. R. ? — A. Of 
the West Virginia division. 

Q. Will you jplease tell the price you pay per day for ordinary 
laborers? — A. We pav what we call our common laborer 15 cents an 
hour, 10 hours for a day's work. West of Handley we pay 15£ cents 
an hour. 

Q. Then you pay in the New River field 15£ cents an hour and in 
the Kanawha fields proper, or east of Handley, 15 cents an hour? — A, 
We pay west of Handley 15£ cents per hour; east of Handley we pay 
15 cents an hour. Then you understand that a great deal of our 
roundhouse and machine-shop laborers are machinists; in other 
words, above 15 cents and 15£ cents. It takes skilled labor. Our 
track layers and roundhouse porters we pay 15 and 15£ cents an hour. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. ARCH BIGGS, REFERRED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Mrs. Arch Riggs, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

By Mr. Belcher : 

Q. Where do you live? — A. I am boarding now at the Bradford 
Building with my daughter, on Capital Street. My home is at De- 
cota. I came away from there the 1st day of July. 

Q. How long did you live at Decota ? — A. Off and on, eight years. 

Q. Do you know any of the guards on Cabin Creek? — A. Yes, sir; 
I knew practically all of them, for T was there for seven years. 1 
don't know the late ones. 

Q. Were you acquainted or do you know of the conduct of the 

fuards up there, prior to the strike and during the strike? — A. I 
now of the conduct of Mr. Anderson during the coming out of the 
strike in April. 

Q. State to the commission in your own way what you know about 
that. — A. I had in April, 28 Baldwin men when they first came into 
the field and they had a right smart of trouble on Faint Creek and 
they brought in more. I had 18 or 19 staying there for three weeks, 
as I was boarding them. I had a.jxrivpt^e boarding house. It was at 
Decota on Mr. M. P. Davis's property. Then they dropped off un- 
til they had but four. Mr. Anderson was the head man. Then I 
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had May field, and then a gentleman from Bluefield named Muller, 
and then Cunningham and Curry, and they stayed there up until 
about when I left, about the latter part of June. Mr. Anderson 
acted very unruly. That is why I am here. In the morning early 
there was a school election to elect the school trustees. I was wash- 
ing my dishes on the back porch and I looked toward the school - 
house. I noticed two of the Baldwin men went out from the school- 
house. I noticed a man meeting them who had a straw hat on. I 
noticed Mr. Cunningham walked up and shook his fist under this 

gentleman's nose. They stopped and consulted one another a good 
it. In a few minutes the man with the straw hat came up on my 
porch. It was Mr. Tincher. After he came in, and he was not there 
more than a second or two, because he was expecting to go out on the 
morning train, which ran in the Y and on the switch. As he went 
away three of these Baldwin men came to the front part of my 
house. One of them said, "Mrs. Riggs, who was that man?" I 
said. " It was Mr. Tincher." I said, " I knew him from his child- 
hood up." They said, "What is he doing here? " I said, " I have 
an engineer here, who is boarding here and he is going to take the 
place of that engineer." He said, "Is he going to board here vith 
you ? " I said, " I don't consider that any of your business. I am 
running a public boarding house." I said, "Any one can board here 
who conducts themselves in the right manner." He stood around 
awhile and walked out and two more came in. One said, "He is all 
right," then they walked out the front door. Mr. Anderson was not 
at Decota when it happened. He was gone to New York to get a 
lot of men to work for the coal company in the mines, and when he 
came in at 12 o'clock on the train, I had dinner early. 1 had to have 
dinner at half-past eleven because the Baldwin men would not eat 
with the railroad men. They told me that after they came to the 
house. I had had the railroaders for some time. I had to have two 
tables because I was not able to hire help to run two tables in this 
small dining room. About half-past eleven Anderson, Cunningham, 
and Curry came in to dinner. They sat down and Mr. Anderson 
was very drunk. He didn't eat anything. He pushed his plate 
back and looked at me and pointed his finger at me like that [indi- 
cating] and said to me, " Mrs. Riggs ; " he hallooed my name two or 
three times; I saw he was drinking. I said, " What is wrong? " He 
said, " Would you dare to let that God damned son of a bitch of a 
Tincher sleep in your coal house? " I said, "No; but I would give 
him a good bed." The railroad men were passing through the 
dining room and going to their rooms. He said, " The God damned 
strikers of sons of bitches ! I w r ould like to kill every God damned 
one of them ! " I said, " You are at the table." He said, " If I ever 
catch him on the premises I will blow his brains out." 

One of the railroad men shoved his plate back and put his hand 
back on his hip picket. He said he thought there was something bad 
coming. The cook ran off the porch. Nobody made any reply. He 
ate a bite of bread or two and went out. He still was not satisfied 
and came back twice in the afternoon and raised a row with me about 
the boys. I don't know what trouble he had with him. He said, 
" Is that " Doc " Tincher going tobtiaTd here with you ?" I said, " He 
is not asking me for board." He began abusing the boy again. I 
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said, " What have you against this boy ? " He said, " He is a God 
damned son of a bitch of a Socialist. Of course all my railroad 
men left my house. They could have got board any place in the 
neighborhood. They went among the miners to board, and the 
" super " kicked against it and ordered all these people that boarded 
the railroad men to move^ because they were Socialists. 

Along later in the evening he came back again, and the cook called 
me, and I said, " Mr. Anderson, I wish you would not bother me 
about this boy, and you don't know what you are talking about." 
He went away. That was on Friday. Saturday he went back to 
New York or some place out there to get more men for the operators 
to work. When he came back he came in pretty full, like he always 
did. He said, "I understand the railroad boys have got me up 
against it." I said, " I don't know anything about it. I am here to 
make a living. I have a husband with one leg. I have been here for 
eight years. I have been on Mr. Davis's property for 16 years, off 
and on, from Montgomery down. If Mr. Davis knows how you are 
carrying on he will get after you." The next morning he came in 
to breakfast and there were two engineers pumping water. He 
wanted to raise a row with the engineers, and they would not talk 
to him. He commenced again about the railroad boys having put 
him up against it. I told him, u Don't you repeat that any more in 
this house." They had a habit of going to the table and talking 
about the Socialists. 

Q. Do you know of any other trouble that he got into after that? — 
A. He got into trouble. 

Q. You have told us all this talk. Now, what did he do? — A. He 
left the house. 

By Judge Sanders: 

Q. What did he do that he ought not to have done? We can see 
that you and Mr. Anderson did not get along very well. — A. I could 
get along with him, but he could not get alone: with me. 

Q. Tell us what he did. — A. I didn't follow him around to see 
what he did. I didn't think enough of him. 

Q. Do you know of anything that he did to anyone that you can 
tell the commission about? — A. Once I seen him knock a Syrian 
peddler off the trestle. He split his own hand and had to get it 
tied up. 

Q. When was that? — A. About the 1st of April. I saw him put 
a great many people on the train, and he would not allow them to 
stay up there. He would tell them to "highball"; that they didn't 
want any pictures taken ; etc. 

Q. What was the Syrian doing? — A. Nothing at all. 

Q. He knocked him off the trestle? — A. Yes, sir; and threw his 
cap down in the creek. I saw him do that. He had to go over 
to the house and get his hand tied up. It was strictly against 
orders for anyone to go up in there unless they had a permit from 
Mr. Cabell or Mr. Davis. All the boarders I had left, or else he 
chased them away. If he saw them there he would chase them 
away. I don't do this for any grudge I have against Mr. Anderson. 
I tried to run my house. He knockeo^fflp out of $100 in one month. 
I hadn't anything against Mr. Anderson. 
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Q. You are very friendly with him ? — A. I would speak to him in 
a minute. I had nothing against him. 

Q. You don't speak to him ? — A. He don't speak to me. 

Q. He caused you to lose considerable money ? — A. I should say 
he did ; all my boarders and considerable money, too. 

Q. You say Mr. Anderson is a drinking man ? — A. He drank all 
the time he stayed in my house. 

Q. Don't you know he don't drink at all ? — A. I would be afraid to 
swear to it. I would be afraid God would punish me heavy. When 
did he quit? 

Q. When did he begin ? — A. Ever since I knew him. 

Q. Did he drink every day ? — A. He would get it at the house. 

Q. How much did he drink? — A. I don't know. He was alwfeys 
drinking. He came to my house one night as late as 2 o'clock in the 
morning and searched my house when he thought my husband had 
some whisky. 

Q. He would go to New York and come to your place drunk? — 
A. Yes, sir; he made trips to New York and back, and then would 
stay with me. He didn't stay with me very long. 

Q. How many times did you see him drunk?— A. Several times; 
he was drunk so often I didn't keep account of it. 

Q. How many guards did you say you were well acquainted 
with? — A. Cunningham, Mayfield, Curry, Mullins, and Blake. 

Q. And Mr. Hines? — A. No, sir; when he came on Cabin Creek he 
went to Cherokee. 

Q. Mr. Slater ? — A. He was on the other part of the creek. 

Q. Have you told all you know that these guards did in six or 
seven or eight years ? — A. No, sir ; I know Mr. Hatfield shot a man 
and broke another man's nose. 

Q. Mr. Hatfield did? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It is not necessary to talk about him. Tell all you know that 
the guards did. Tell about something that some man living did. — 
A. It would be a hard matter for me to tell all that they dia. 

Q. You remember something that they did?— A. Of course I 
stayed in my house and attended to my work. I didn't follow them 
around. All the damage they did my house was enough. I knew 
that Mr. Anderson went to the Y. M. C. A. two or three times and was 
called down for swearing. The proprietor himself told me he called 
him down. Mr. Page is gone away from here now. He is gone to 
Panama, and he called him down two or three times. 

Q. You were there ? — A. Mr. Page told me. 

Q. You are willing to swear to that? — A. No, sir; he told me. 

Q. You are willing to swear he did that? — A. No, sir; I could not 
swear he did that. Mr. Page told me he called him down. I am not 
swearing only to what I know myself. I can swear only to what he 
did in my house. 

Q. You have told us about Mr. Anderson hitting a Syrian and 
knocking him off the trestle and running him away from there. 
What else did he do ?— A. I don't know if he did any more. I was 
up before the governor on the railway scrape, and they had no right 
to dispute my word whatever. Mr. Anderson didn't. 

Q. Can you tell us of anything else that occurred during all the 
time that you have known these guards? — A. I don't tell anything 
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but the plain facts. The truth is all I came here for. I would not 
like to go so far as to tell you the truth on all of them. 

Q. Tell us all you know. — A. Bishop — I think I have told enough. 

By Mr. Belcher: 

Q. Do you know anything else other than what you have told? — 
A. I don't know anything else particularly, myself, except what 
has been told to me. I don't want to repeat that. 

By Judge Sanders : 

Q. Did Mr. Anderson overtake the Syrian or go to meet him? — 
A. He just met him. 

Q. He did not say a word to him? — A. No, sir; he was walking 
along with his pack on Sunday. 

Q. When was that? — A. April 1; before he came to my house 
to board. 

Q. When was it he was drinking ? — A. He came to my house dur- 
ing the month of May. 

Q. Last May? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was the time he was drinking? — A. Yes, sir; he would 
not deny that. Mr. Anderson would not deny that. 

Q. How often in the month of May did you see him drunk? — • 
A. Three times at my house ; that I am sure of. 

Q. Is that all ? — A. He was drinking all the time. He was drink- 
ing every time he was in the house. 

Q. Did you see him drunk anywhere else? — A. I think he was 
drinking all the time. He was drunk all the time, more or less, 
while he stayed with me. He was drunk all the time, more or less, 
while he was at my boarding house. Sometimes he was fuller than 
others. 

Q. Do vou know that? — A. Yes; I do know that. He told me 
so himself. 

Q. He did not have to tell you? — A. He told me the boys came 
down and drank up all the whisky. 

Q. You know a drunken man when you see one? — A. Yes, sir; 
I do. He did not stay at my house that night. He had his own 
house. 

Q. Every night? — A. Not every night. 

Q. What night was it? — A. I couldn't say just exactly what night. 
I don't remember the day and date. 

Q. How long was he drunk during the month of May ? — A. Three 
days that I know of. 

Bv the Commission : 

Q. Did the other guards ever take a little drink? — A. I saw one 
man that was drunk once; Blake, from Fayette County. They put 
him to bed. 

Q. He was so drunk he was put to bed ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Anderson is rather selfish about his whisky, isn't he — consider- 
ing he got it from the others? — A. No, sir; Mr. May field don't drink 
whisky. He would chastise him about drinking. ' 

Q. How would he .chastise him ?yfA. He would say : "Anderson, I 
wish you would let whisky alone and not talk so loud land rough." 
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Q. Did Mr. Mayfield cause you to lose any money? — A. No, sir: 
the other guards didn't Mr. Blake was drinking, but he behaved 
very nicely. 

Q. When was it Blake was drunk ? — A. He boarded with me about 
the middle of May. 

Q. Who was there when he was drunk? — A. A lady here from 
Charleston named Smith, and a little girl, and the cook, and a man 
named Epplain, who put him to bed and left him. 

Q. What is his given name? — A. I don't know that. 

Q. He boarded with you ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did only one Epplain board with you ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just one? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He put him to bed? — A. Yes ? sir, 

Q. Where is he now ? — A. He is in eastern Virginia. 

Q. Hatfield is dead? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who else put him to bed? — A. It was an eastern Virginian; I 
could not tell you about him. 

Q. Was that eastern Virginian doing guard duty on Cabin 
Creek? — A. Yes, sir; when they ^ot in trouble with the Socialist 
Party they brought this man Epplain, and Blake, and the other party 
to Cabin Creek and they boarded with me. They rode from my house 
to Wake Forest at night, and then came to my house and slept during 
the day. They went away and when the strike came uj> they brought 
the same two men back to my house. Mr. Epplaine is a very nice 
man. 

Q. Where did he say his home was in Virginia? — A.' I didn't hear 
him say. He and Mr. Blake were very good friends. 

Q. How do you know he was an eastern Virginian? — A. I heard 
him say so at table. 

Q. They were all nice, gentlemanly men except Anderson? — A. All 
except Mr. Anderson and Mr. Hatfield. Mr. Mayfield is a very nice 
man. I don't know about Mr. Slater. 

Q. Mr. Anderson was in charge of these other guards? — A. Yes, 
sir: he was supposed to be the boss. 

Q. He was a drinking man? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he was the boss of these sober fellows ? — A. Yes, sir ; Mr. 
Cabell was not aware of Mr. Anderson's drinking. 

TESTIMONY OF G. W. HASTIN GS BE FEBBED TO IN F0BEG0ING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

G. W. Hastings, being first duly sworn, testified as follows : 

By Mr. Belcher: 

Q. Where do you live ? — A. I live near Cabin Creek Junction. 
Q. What is your business ? — A. I am a merchant. I sell goods up 
there. 
Q. Merchandise? — A. General merchandise. 
Q. How long have you been in business at that point? — A. Seven 

years. 

Q. Have you had occasion at your place to notice the conduct of 
the guards in the last fewmoathS'^A. Yes; I have seen some little 
misbehavior among them there. 
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Q. When ? — A. I never kept any date, but it was somewhere along 
in June and July. 

Q. Just before the declaration of martial law f — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Please tell the commission what you can of the men's conduct 
that you have seen up there. — A. At first I began to pay no attention 
to it. There was other men speaking a good little bit about it. They 
were sitting at the door and looking up at the incline. I was in the 
house and my little grandchild says, "Grandpa, come here." I 
stepped to the door and I saw two guards come over. They ran right 
up to those other men sitting there, drew their guns on them, and 
told them to throw up their hands. Squire Crawford came over and 
he went through all their pockets. I was raised with Squire Craw- 
ford, and I says, " What are you doing ? " u Nothing," ne says. It 
made one of the guards mad. He asked me, " What have you got to 
do with it ? '' I told him " nothing in particular." I told him I didn't 
interfere with any man's business. He said, "I don't want you to 

asked him who it be- 
_ I said, " I am not 

asking for protection." He savs^" If you don't, you will have to take 
the consequences." He says, "We will see later on." We dropped 
it at that, and two or three days later a man came along who claimed 
to be a marine, and he got off at Coalburg. He was standing on the 
railroad looking at the tipple. Two of the guards came down, 
Mullins and Blake, and accosted him. 

Q. What did they say to the fellow ? — A. p rhey said, " Get out of 
here, you damned son of a bitch ; what are you doing here? " He said, 
" I ain't doing anything." They came over the fence bv him and they 
came up to my store aoor and one of them says, " (jod damn you, 
didn't I tell you to go away from here and stay away " ? He says, " I 
am in the county road and I don't think I will go." He says. " You 
son of a bitch, I will make you go," and he ran up to him like he 
would hit him, but the f ellowdidirt move. He went away. He asked 
me who these men were; if they were railroad detectives. He said, 
" I was just waiting for them to hit me, and I was going to tear your 
place down if they hit me." There was not any more trouble around 
my place. When they came back I told them to get out of there. 
Women and children were afraid to come to my store. One of them 
talked very reasonable about it. He said he didnt think he was doing 
harm. Then a little girl came in the store and she was scared to death. 
I told them they had to cut it out. 

Q. What had these other men done in the first instance, when these 
other men were searching them and made them throw up their 
hands? — A. They hadn't done a thing in the world. They were 
strangers to me and to the ffuards. 

Q. Do you know where tney had come from ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Had you seen any of them before ? — A. No ; they were strangers 
to me. 

Q. Were they in the county road when they were made to throw up 
their hands? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did tiiey have any warrants or papers or processes? — A. No, 
sir : they didn't say anything about it. 

Q. mien they were searched they * we willing to go with them? — 
A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Have those persons who have done guard duty on Cabin Creek 
and whom you have known had a good reputation? — A. I never heard 
of any of them having a good reputation. I only knew three of 
them and they were thrown out after awhile. 
Q. Who were they ? — A. Mullins, Blake, and White. • 
Q. Did they impress you as being good citizens ? — A. Oh. no. 

TESTIMONY OF B. B. DKESSLEE KEFEERED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

B. R. Dressier, being first duly sworn, testified as follows : 

By Mr. Belcher: 

Q. Where do you live ? — A. Cabin Creek Junction. 

Q. How long have you lived there ? — A. Thirty years. 

Q. What do you do? — A. Miner. 

Q. Did you have any trouble with the guards at Cabin Creek Junc- 
tion? — A. One morning a man named Jarvis was in a fight with one 
of them and his watch fell out and I went to pick it up aad one of 
them says, " Damn you, leave that alone." As I dropped it down 
one of them hit me with his gun and knocked me about 15 feet from 
the track. 

Q. Which one was that ?— A. There were six there that morning — 
Mullins and Blake and White, I knew. 

Q. Do you know the name of the one that hit you? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Had you said or done anything? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Who started the fight?— A. Blake. 

Q. Who was Jarvis ? — A. He was a plumber. 

Q. What had he done? — A. Nothing that I know of. 

Q. Did they beat him up ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did they beat him with? — A. With their fists. 

Q. His watch fell out of his pocket? — A. Yes, sir. It fell over 
toward me and one of them says, " Damn you, let that alone," and 
he hit me a lick on the side of the head with the butt of his gun. 

Q. Was that all there was to it ?— A. That was all. 

Q. Did they make any explanation to you after that? — A. No, sir; 
White left in a day or two and Blake and Mullins left the next week 
and went up the creek. 

Q. You hadn't been in any trouble up there, had you ? — A. No, sir. 

By Judge Sanders : 

Q. Who was it hit you ? — A. I don't know. 

Q. You know three of them — Mullins, Blake, and White? — A. Yes, 
air. 

Q. You don't know the other three? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You don't know who hit you ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. When was this? — A. About the 1st of July. 

Q. Where was it ? — A. Cabin Creek Junction. 

By the Commission : 

Q. What kind of a gun did he strike you with ? — A. I guess it was 
one of those Winchesters. 
Q. It was not a pistol? — A. No, sir. 
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TESTIMONY OF X. L. H0UCHI N8 RE FERRED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

M. L. Houchins, being first duly sworn, testified as follows : 
By Mr. Belcher: 

Q. What is your occupation? — A. I am a C. & O. freight con- 
ductor. 

Q. Where do you work? — A. Out of Cabin Creek Junction. 

Q. How long have you been working there? — A. Since October 
3, 1903. 

Q. Have you had any trouble with the guards? — A. Not more 
than what they had with me. 

Q. What trouble did they have with you ? — A. The United Mine 
Workers were holding a kind of convention up there one evening 
and the citizens of Cheylan was going up to hear them. 

Q. When was this? Give us the date as near as you can. 

(The witness consulted a memorandum.) 

A. I believe it was July 7. We were getting some food for the 
people and I went to Mr. Hastings, the man you just examined. I 
came on down the road and those guards there at the Lewis coal 
mines, at Cabin Creek Junction, held up a man in the road with a 
Winchester. I don't know whether they cocked their guns or not. 
I will tell you the expression I made. I said it was a damned, dirty, 
cowardly act as there were three of them. I came on down and they 
were sitting on the boarding-house porch and they said. " What was 
that you said a while ago?" I repeated it to them. Then three of 
them — Mullins, Blake, and White, came out there and cocked their 
Winchesters — three of them — in my face and told me, "God dam 
you ; don't you put your hands in your pockets or we will blow your 
brains out We are no God damned cowards." I says, " Gentlemen, 
you have me foul and I can't do a thing in the world — you have me 
foul." I was not scared of them and ain't scared of them yet. They 
said, "We ain't no cowards and if you put your hands in your 
pockets we will shoot your God damned brains out." They went 
on and told me, "Dont put you hands in your pockets." I says, 
" You fellows have me foul. I couldn't do a thing in the world." 
I walked on down the road. 

Q. Was that all there was to it? — A. That is all. They told an- 
other fellow there to land on me. 

Q. When did they tell him that? — A. These three men came out 
in the country road and they told this other fellow — I understand his 
name is Childers — to land on me. I told him to keep his hands off 
of me. 

By Judge Sanders: 

Q. That is the day the large crowd of miners came down there ? — A. 
That is the day they held that meeting down there. 

Q. What was the purpose of that meeting? — A. I couldn't exactly 
tell vou. I am a railroad man. I don't mow anything about that 
kind of business. The miners were holding a mass meeting and the 
citizens were giving them sometjbing ,to eat. It was late in the 
evening. 
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Q. The purpose of that meeting was to have that mine shut 
down? — A. The organization of the United Mine Workers was what 
it was. 

Q. You don't know that it was for the purpose of having the mine 
shut down ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You heafd that? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you never hear it stated ? — A. They were trying to organic 
the union there. 

Q. They were trying to organize a union ? — A. Yes, sir ; as far as 
shutting the mine down is concerned, I don't know anything about 
that. 

« 

TESTIMONY OF JAMES MEYER S BE FEBBED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

James Meyers, being first duly sworn, testified as follows : 

By Mr. Belcher: 

Q. Where do you live? — A. At Coalburg. 

Q. What do you do ? — A. I work for the Hamilton Gas Co. 

Q. Did you nave any unpleasant experience with the guards up 
there? — A. Yes; a little bit. 

Q. Tell the commission just how it occurred. — A. One night in the 
first of July I was going down to Chelyan and met a bunch of those 
fellows working over there at Mr. Lewis's mine, and they commenced 
to talk to me about the conditions there were and under which thev 
wprked. In the meantime we walked down the road with those fel- 
lows. We heard some shots just before we got to the power house, 
and when we got there they were holding a light and looking at a 
telephone pole which they had been shooting through with a .32 
caliber Winchester. I took a look at the pole. I didn't know what 
kind of a gun it was, and I asked them what kind of a gun it was. 
Blake stepped out with a pistol and said, " We shot it through with 
this." I said, "It looks like that would shoot a bigger hole." He 
dragged out a Winchester and three pistols, and Muffins stepped out 
and drew out a pistol with a 7-inch barrel and asked me how I 
liked the looks of that. I said, " It looks like a young cannon." He 
walked around behind me and said, " I am going to whip you, you 
damned son of a bitch." I says, " What have I done to you ? " He 
says, " You have been agitating here." He says, " I am going to 
whip you anyhow." He handed one of the men his gun, and Mr. 
Ferguson says, "I think you are mistaken. This is not the jroung 
man you are looking for.'' He says, "I know the son of a bitch. 
Mr. Fe 
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been agitating, then ? " and I says, " I don't think I have been agitat- 
ing." I said; " Those men asked me about conditions and I told them 
about conditions at the mines." I turned to those gentlemen and I 
asked them all if I had not, and they said " Yes." Mullins said, " We 
are going to run this mine in spite of all you sons of bitches." He 
says, " We are going to rim it under black-leg conditions." I said. 
" That is up to y w. I tallied as easy to him as I could to get off 
without being knocked around any. 
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Q. Did they impress you as being reputable citizens} — A. They 
didn't seem that way. Slake seemed to be pretty drunk and he wae 
staggering around with that Winchester in his hand. 

Q. I understand that they take an oath not to use any intoxicating 
liquor. — A. That does not amount to anything. 

By Judge Sanders: 

Q. Who kept Mullins from shooting you when he put that pistol 
under your nose ? — A. Nobody ; he didn*t make any attempt to shoot 
me. He stuck it up under my nose and said, a How do you like the 
looks of that?" 

(The commission then, at 4 o'clock p. m., adjourned to meet at 1§ 
o'clock a. m., October 8, 1912.) 

TESTIMONY OF B. H. AJTDEBSON, REFERRED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

R. H. Anderson, being recalled, testified as follows : 

By Judge Sanders: 

Q. You have been on the witness stand before, I believe? — A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. You know Mrs. Riggs, who kept the boarding house at Cabim 
Creek for some time ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long was she engaged in this business on Cabin Creek; 
do vou know ? — A. Sixty or 90 days. 

Q. Did you board with her while she kept a boarding house 
there? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. She was on the witness stand before the commission, and she 
testified that you drank a good deal of whisky and were drunk 
nearly all the time, and that you went to New York two times and 
each time came back drunk. State to the commission the facts in this 
matter. — A. There are no facts to it, except it is not so. 

Q. Were you drunk at any time you boarded with Mrs. Riggs ? — A. 
I never was. 

Q. She also referred to a railroad man by the name of Tincher 
and said you objected to her boarding him. I will ask you to state 
if she ever boarded this man and what was said about it. — A. The 
first I knew of it was an old colored woman told me the socialists 
had a frame-up and that T had some kind of a job with the Govern- 
ment and they would run me off the creek. I asked her what they 
said, and she told me not to tell on her. She then told me what I 
was supposed to have said. I remember distinctly what I did say. 
I had seen Doc Tincher on two or three different occasions, and one 
day I asked her if Doc Tincher was going to board with her. She 
said, " I don't know ; he never said anything about it." I said, " I 
wouldn't allow that man to sleep in my coal liouse." She then com- 
menced to boast that she was the first woman that ever put a pair of 
pants on Doc Tincher. 

Q. She said you used a great deal of profanity and swearing in 
reference to these railroad men. I will ask you to state if that was 
true. — A. No, sir ; it is not. 

Q. She said you referred to him several times as a son of a bitch. — 
A. I did not do it. 

15702— pt 3—13 8 
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Q. She also said that on one occasion a Syrian was coming down 
the railroad with a pack on his back and that, without spealnng to 
him, you assaulted him and struck him. — A. I struck the Syrian/out 
she did not see it, and nobody else did but Mr. Mayfield. I was at 
least 25 feet from the trestle. 

Q. She said you knocked him off the trestle? — A. I was not near 
the trestle. 

Q. The Syrian was riot near the trestle? — A. No, sir. 

Q. What did you hit him with ? — A. I told him on two or three 
occasions to stay away from up there, and when I asked him the last 
time he said, " You God damn son of a bitch, I will go where I 
please." I says, " No, you wont," and I hit him. 

Q. She also said she had been informed by the superintendent of 
the Y. M. C. A. that you had disturbed the IT. M. C. A. meetings on 
different occasions. — A. That is not true. I didn't have a better 
friend than Page was. 

Q. Did you ever disturb the Y. M. C. A. meetings at any time? — 
A. I should say not. 

Q. Did you ever use any improper language at any meetings of the 
Y. M. C. A. ?— A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you ever called down by the secretary? — A. No, sir; I 
have been called over to stop such things. 

Q. Were you ever reproved by him in any way? — A. No, sir. 

Q. What office do you hold? — A. Deputy sheriff. 

Q. Have vou an office under the governor? — A. Yes, sir; special 
agent, C. & % 0. 

Q. Do you still hold your appointment under the governor? — A. 
I do. 

Q. Did Mrs. Riggs, or any witness, make a complaint before the 
governor referring to your drinking at any time? — A. No, sir. 

Q. No statement was made with reference to that? — A. No, sir; 
she added that to it. 

Q. What is the character of this woman? — A. Personally I don't 
know. 

Q. By general reputation. — A. It is not very good. She is a great 
trouble maker and talker. 

By Mr. Belcher: 

Q. Mr. Anderson, you did say to her that you would not allow 
this man Tincher to sleep in your coal house? — A. I certainly did. 

Q. Why did you say that to her? — A. Because I meant it; I was 
sincere. 

Q. For what reasons? — A. Several. 

Q. The primary cause was by reason of the feeling existing be- 
tween the guards and the railroad men, wasn't it? — A. Yes; ne is 
the man that originated this investigation that I had before the 
governor. He was the man that concocted the scheme, and, in place 
of my threatening to shoot his brains out, he was the man that did 
the threatening. He boasted he would be elected sheriff and run me 
off Cabin Creek. 

Q. That was a personal matter between you and Tincher that was 
very bitter ? — A. I din't care anything about him. He was beneath 
my notice. 



\ 
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Q. Was not there a bitter feeling on your part toward Tincher? — 
A. I can't say there was a bitter feeling. I have no regard for him 
and no use for him whatever. 

Q. You say you were not drinking at any time while you were at 
the boarding house of Mrs. Biggs? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. None at all? — A. She saw me take two or three drinks at her 
house with her husband. 

Q. Drinks of what? — A. Whisky toddies, but not at one time. 
They were at intervals of possibly a week at a time. 

Q. When did you first know this woman ? — A. I knew her, I guess, 
about seven years ago. 

Q. Mr. Anderson, there is a little matter that has come to my 
attention that I want to ask you about. Do you know Bush Slater 
and did you know him when he was on Cabin Creek? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he one of the guards? — A. He had charge of me when he 
was there. 

Q. Do you know a man or boy, or did you know a boy in 1904 
by the name of Walter Farley ? — A. I knew the man. 

Q. A young man ? — A. I should say he was 22 or 23 years old. 

Q. Did you know a man who was keeping store at North Carbon 
by the name of Wade Perry ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I will ask you if it was not a fact that you went into that 
store, conducted and owned by Wade Perry, and demanded Walter 
Farley to come out, which he refused to do, and this mun Slater went 
behind the counter after him, and the boy, Walter Farley, jumped 
out the window, and you and Bush Slater took after him? — A. les, 
sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about that? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did it occur? — A. They waylaid me one night, Walter 
Farley and three other boys. It was 2 miles above Decota. When 
I came down the road there were two in front of me and two behind 
me. They were giving signs. They did not bother me. On the 
following day Mr. Baker, who was buyer of the Consolidated Co., 
told me of this affair when I went up there the next morning. I 
made the statement I was going to whip the whole bunch. Farley 
was the only one that was a man. On the following day he came 
down there and I called him out. I hollered to him to wait a minute. 
I asked him what he meant by trying to waylay me. He said he 
didn't do it. I said, " You are a liar and I can prove it." I knocked 
him down and he got up and run. He went down to Wade Perry's 
and told him about it. He was going to play the fiddle for a hoe- 
down dance. Wade told him to come on in and help him behind the 
counter and those sons of bitches would not bother him while he 
was in his store. I could not find him and then I saw him behind 
the counter. I said " Walter, come out here ; I want to see you." He 
said he wouldn't do it. 

Q. What did you want to do to him ? — A. I wanted to have a talk 
with him about this waylaying business. 

Q. You had knocked him down? — A. Yes; and he ran. I told 
him if he did not come out I was coming after him. I put my hands 
on the counter and he went out the window, and I went after him. 
He ran through two lots, over a barbed-wire fence and a rail fence, 
and into the open and up the hollow. 
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Q. Did you hear two shots fired ? — A. Yes, sir ; two shots. 

Q. Who fired them? — I can't say. 

Q. Was not Rush Slater near you? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you went over the counter did not Rush Slater come from 
behind the counter? — A. No, sir; he hadn't; I went out the window, 
and I don't know what he did on the inside. 

Q. How far did you run this boy? — A. To the creek, and Slater 
came out the other way and ran out the other way. 

Q. Did you have a warrant for him? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Why did you do that? — A. I wanted to catch him. 

Q. For what purpose? — A. I wanted to have a little talk with him. 

Q. Could not you have talked to him from the other side of the 
counter, without going over the counter ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. The only reason you wanted to go over the counter was so you 
would be enabled to talk to him ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. The way you wanted to ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Is it not a fact that just after that occurrence you and Rush 
Slater went into this man's store and you stood guard while Rush 
Slater beat Perry up? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about him being beat up ? — A. I rode up 
there on horseback, and he hit him a time or tw r o with his hands. He 
hit him a lick or two with his cowhide. His brother ran out of the 
house with a Winchester rifle to kill us. 

Q. While you were doing that to Wade Perry? — A. It all hap- 
pened at practically the same time. I think it was his mother caught 
him and took him into the house. Mr. Perry was having dances down 
there, and the toughs of Cabin Creek congregated there. They got 
drunk and raised the devil every time they had a dance. We had 
notified them and asked him to cut those donees out. We had been 
requested to do so by Mr. Cabell. On one occasion I should say there 
was 150 shots fired there at one of those dances, caused by the Wake 
Forest gang and the South Carbon gang. 

Q. He did not obey your instructions? — A. He did after that 
night. 

Q. After Rush Slater whipped him? — A. We told him he had to 
tear his platform down. 

Q. As a matter of fact, were you a deputy sheriff then? — A. I 
think not. 

Q. Did you, or anyone else, go to any officer and make any com- 
plaint against Wade Perry ? — A. I did not. 

Q. Do you know if anylbody attempted to? — A. I could not say. 
Q. As a matter of fact, when you gentlemen who were known as 
guards would request a man to ho a thing and he refused to do it 
you would try to force measures just as you did in this case? — A. No; 
we asked him a time or two. 

Q. Did you know anything about Rush Slater going to whip him 
with a cowhide? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Why did you go in there? — A. I only went in once, and I didn*t 
go for him. 

Q. Weren't you with Slater at the time this man Wade Perry, who 
owned the store, was whipped? — A. I can't say positively. I don't 
know if he was sitting inside or standing at the door. I only saw him 
hit him twice with a cowhide. 
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Q. You did go there with him, didn't you? — A. We went there 
together. I didn't know there was any grievance between him and 
Slater. We had none against him that I Knew anything about. 

Q. You had no grievance against Wade Perry? — A. Not a thing in 
the world. 

Q. Didn't you tell him you had notified him to cease having those 
dances? — A. Yes; on several occasions we had asked him to discon- 
tinue them and cut them out. 

Q. When Rush Slater was striking this man with a cowhide did 
you interfere and ask him not to do it? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Who else was there? — A. I believe Mr. Quarrier was somewhere 
near and Mr. Nunnencamp. 

Q. You came there on horseback, both of you? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the officers of the company held your horses 
while you whipped this man? — A. No; Slater held the horses while I 
was after Farley. 

Q. So, if any other persons held the horses you don't know anything 
about it? — A. No; I believe Fritz Nunnencamp did. 

Q. Who was he? — A. He was running the butcher shop at Decota. 
The three of us went together. 

Q. This man whom you admit striking with your fist — this Syrian — 
what had he been doing up there other than peddling goods? — A. He 
had been running around on private property. That is all, I guess. 

Q. He was on the railroad at the time you struck him ? — A. No, sir; 
he was off the railroad 10 feet ; off the right of way. 

Q. Was.he in the county road? — A. No. sir; on private property. 

Q. The only reason you struck him was the fact that you had told 
him two or three times to stay away from there ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. He was not bothering you until you went up to him? — A. No; he 
did not cross the bridge at all. He came down from the creek and up 
the other side. 

Q. He was trying to avoid you? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You felt he was trying to get away from you? — A. Yes; I had 
told him two or three times to stay away. 

Q. When you saw him trying to get out of your way. you went over 
and intercepted him? — A. Yes; if he had gone down the road, I 
would not have thought of it. 

Q. WTien he did that you thought he was afraid of you? — A. I 
thought he was trying to keep away from me. 

Q. When you knew he saw you, you went over and accosted him? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. What was the first thing you said to him ? — A. I asked him if I 
hadn't asked him to stav away. He said, " Yes, you damn son of a 
bitch." When he called me a son of a bitch, T hit him. 

Q. You had made no attempt, or no one had made any attempt, to 
arrest this man for trespassing on the property? — A. I didn't intend 
to bother him. I wanted to catch them peddling without a license. 
One would take out a license and a dozen would peddle on it. 

Q. There was no charge of that kind in this case? — A. No; I didn't 
ask him for his license. If he had not cussed me, I have no idea I 
would have struck him. I would have told him to stay away again. 

Q. Did you think that was the proper way to do?^-A. To do what? 
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Q. To keep this man off the property up there. — A. I just notified 
him. 

Q. By knocking him down ? — A. I will hit anybody that calls me 
a son ox a bitch. 

Q. That is your idea of doing things? — A. Yes. 

By the Commission: 

Q. What had this Syrian done? — A. He hadn't done anything, 
only travel back and forth on private property. 

Q. What private property ? — A. Coal property. 

Q. Do the employees of the coal company live there ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Didn't he have a right to go there and sell them goods? — A. I 
think not. 

Q. Why didn't he?— A. I will ask vou, " Why did he? " 

Q. Do you take the position that it the company rents me a house 
that a peadler has no right to come there and sell me goods? — A. He 
has no right to come on private property. 

Q. If you rent me a house don't a pecldler have a right to come to 
me and sell me goods? — A. That would depend on the location. 

Q. Answer that question. If you rent me a house don't a peddler 
have a right to come and sell me goods? — A. I don't know. 

Q. You do not answer that question. — A. I don't know. 

Q. If you don't know, what right had you to assault this man for 
selling goods? — A. I told you plainly I didn't assault him for selling 
goods. 

Q. Why did you assault him ? — A. For calling me a son of a bitch. 

Q. Why did you order him off? — A. That was my instructions 
from the coal company. 

Q. Was it your instructions to prevent the people from visiting 
those houses, and did you regard a man visiting those houses as 
being a. tresspasser ? — A. He was peddling. 

Q. When a man was living there in those houses did you regard it, 
or were you instructed to regard such men, as tresspassers if they 
were doing nothing more than that? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Suppose I wanted to go up there and pay a friendly call; was 
I a tresspasser? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why was he one? — A. He was peddling. 

Q. Did that make him a trespasser? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For what reason? — A. We didn't want him peddling over the 
property. 

Q. Other men were living there, weren't they?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Didn't they have a right to buy from him if they wanted 
to? — A. They ought to have gone to the store. 

Q. Didn't they have a right to buy from this man ? I am trying 
to find out from you how you were trying to construe your duties. 
Do you construe them so a man could not buy from whom he 
pleased? — A. Not without a privilege to. 

Q. Could he not go in there and see those people unless he had 
your permission? — A. I am certain we did not allow it up there. 

Mr. Knight. As I understand it, you never interfered with 
visitors? 

A. No, sir. , . 

Q. You had instructions to keep pack peddlers off the propertv? — 
A. I did. 
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TESTIMONY OF J. H. MAYHEL D BE PEBBED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

J. H. Mayfield, being first duly sworn, testified as follows : 

By Judge Sanders: 

Q. You are the same J. H. Mayfield that has given evidence here 
before? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do vou know Mr. Anderson, who has just been on the witness 
stand? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you known him? — A. Eight years. 

Q. Have you been intimately acquainted with him during that 
time? — A. xes, sir. 

Q. Did you know him while he was on Cabin Creek and boarded 
with Mrs. Riggs? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you intimately associated with him then? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I believe you roomed together there? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mrs. Riggs has testified that Mr. Anderson stayed drunk 
nearly all the time he was at her house. — A. It isn't so. 

Q. Did you ever see him drunk at any time while he was there ? — 
A. No, sir. 

Q. I wish you would state whether or not you heard Mr. Ander- 
son curse ana abuse Tincher on his return from New York on one 
occasion? — A. No, sir. 

Q. It has been stated by Mrs. Riggs in her testimony that vou re- 
proved Mr. Anderson one or more times for drinking. — A. t never 
did. 

By Mr. Belcher: 

Q. Mr. Mayfield, did you ever see a single one of the guards whom 
you have known do anything wrong at all? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You want the commission to understand that not one of the 
guards you have known on Cabin and Paint Creeks never did a 
single thing wrong? — A. Not to my knowledge. 

TESTIMONY OF WARD SCHTTLTZ REFERRED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Ward Schultz, being first duly sworn, testified as follows : 

By Judge Sanders: 

Q. Who are you working for? — A. The Baldwin-Feltz Detective 
Agency. 

Q. How long have you been working in West Virginia ? — A. About 
15 years. 

Q. Do you remember the occasion that a man by the name of 
Stringer was killed at Holly Grove in this county ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you at Holly Grove the morning after he was killed and 
before he was removed \ — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It has been stated here that 13 of the Baldwin-Feltz guards 
went down there to recover his body ; is that correct? — A. Yes. sir. 

Q. It is stated here that about 22 of the miners were arrested and 
taken over to Mucklow by Mr. Gaujot and 13 guards. I do not care 
to go into that question, but I do want to ask you to state if you heard 
any conversation between Gen. Elliott and Mr. Gaujot after these 
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miners were taken over to Mucklow ; and if so, what that conversa- 
tion was? — A. I did. He asked Gauiot what he was holding these 
men for, and he told him he was holding them for an investigation 
to see who killed Stringer, and he told him that was a good idea to 
hold them for the investigation. 

Q. Miss May Clajrpool says that on the morning Stringer was 
found dead on the railroad track she was compelled by the Baldwin- 
Feltz guards to wade the creek, and also Miss Lizzie Fish, who was 
with her, and both were compelled to wade the creek. You were one 
of those guards at that time s — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State to the commission whether or not these two girls were 
compelled by the guards to wade this creek? — A. They were not 

Q. Did the guards, or any of them, intimate that they should do 
so? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you in a position to see or know about this matter? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Were the guards "who were present there in close proximity so 
you could see what each did? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what you know of anyone wading the creek at that 
time. — A. I never saw anybody wade the creek myself. Some boys 
said they saw the girls cross the creek and come to the side we were on. 

Q. From the opposite side ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who said that? — A. Turkey Hale and Boggs, a couple of our 
men. 

Q. Miss Clay pool said there was a man by the name of Brown, who 
was one of the guards at that time and who took part in requiring 
them to wade this creek. State whether there was a man by the 
name of Brown acting as a Baldwin-Feltz guard. — A. There was not. 

Q. Did they have in their employ a man by the name of Brown 
that you know of? — A. No, sir. 

Q. The young lady stated that the water came up nearly to her 
ihoulders. State what you know about the creek at that time. — A. 
I crossed the creek twice that morning not more than a hundred or 
hundred and fifty yards below where she was supposed to have 
Crossed and where the boys saw her cross and I never got my feet wet. 

Q. What would be the depth of the water where she crossed? — 
A. About knee-deep. I know the soldiers made a dam at Mucklow, 
about three-quarters of a mile above there. 

By the Commission : 

Q. Did this young lady wade the creek? — A. I don't know. 

Q. Did you have information that she did? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see her? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know where you were at the time she waded the 
creek? — A. Yes, sir; I think I do. 

Q. Where were you? — A. On the railroad. 

Q. About how far from where she was? — A. I suppose about 100 
yards. 

Q. Did you have information that she did wade the creek? — A. 
Yes. sir. 

Q. Did your information show that she was compelled to wade 
the creek? — A. Yes^ sir; the fellows that saw her said she crossed the 
creek on the same side that she was on. 
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Q. From your information, why did she wade the creek? — A. I 
don't know about that. 

Q. As you understand, she did it voluntarily? — A. I don't know 
about that. 

Judge Sanders. There was some shooting going on from the side 
of the creek from which she canie and she came in the direction of the 
guards? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Bv Mr. Belcher: 

Q. You say that you were told that two women came over from 
the other side of the creek? — A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Who told you that? — A. Mr. Hale and a fellow named Boggs. 

Q. What was the cause of their telling you the mere fact of seeing 
two women coming over from the other side of the creek? — A. They 
just spoke about seeing them cross. 

Q. Was that an unusual instance? — A. I don't know about that; 
there was some shooting going on. They fired at us from over there. 
They told us that they came from the same side of the creek we 
were on. 

Q. What side were you on? — A. On the right-hand side, and the} 
were on the left. 

Q. How did these women come over there? — A. They crossed the 
creek. 

Q. They crossed the creek or bridge? — A. No, sir; they waded it. 
I never saw them cross. 

Q. Do you mean that the women waded across the creek to get to 
where you gentlemen were? — A. They didn't come to me. 

Q. Where did they go? — A. To a house on the other side of the 
creek. 

Q. You know that? — A. I know "what I told you and what they 
told me. 

Q. How do you know they went to this house? — A. I don't know it. 

Q. Why do you state it? — A. The other fellows say they crossed 
the creek to this house. T never say them myself. 

Q. Then you were told by Turkey Hale and a man named Boggs 
that two women waded the creek in the direction these gentlemen 
were and went into a house? — A. I didn't say they went into a 

house. 

Q. Went to a house? — A. They were going in the direction of the 

house. 

Q. Do you say that as a matter of fact, as your own knowledge, 
or as what thev told you?— A. They told me. I never saw it at all. 

Q. How near is the^ creek to the railroad?— A. Thirty yards to the 
creek from the railroad, and Stringer was lying on the railroad. It 
was farther from where Stringer was lying to the creek than from 
YPripTf* tfp were 

Q. Was there anything there that disturbed your view of the creek 
from where you were?— A. Yes; this shooting disturbed me right 

away. 
Q. You mean that your view was obstructed by that shooting? — 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And that you could not see over that way because of the shoot- 
ing. You say that the shooting obstructed your view? How did it 
obstruct your view ? — A. I was looking to get shot any minute. 

Q. You could not see to the creek? — A. The shooting was coming 
from over here. They told me they came out from this point and 
went to this house. I was looking where the shooting was going on. 

Q. You didn't see any women at all ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Did the men who were with you on that occasion tell you 
that they saw two women wade the creek? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You gentlemen had been shooting before you got there, hadn't 
you? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You are sure of that fact? — A. I am sure of that fact. 

Q. If they did wade the creek, you know nothing about it? — 
A. Only what I was told. 

Q. 1 ou were told of it by two Baldwin men? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What n eans did they have of knowing it more than yourself? — 
A. They were anywhere from 30 to 40 yards in front of me. They 
were scattered. 

Q. Why did you tell this commission awhile ago that there was 
nothing said by the guard to these .two women? — A. There wasn't; 
not to my knowledge. 

Q. You said you were there and nobody said anything? — A. If 
they said anything, I would have heard it, because these women were 
100 yards away from them. 

Q. How do you know it? — A. From what these fellows told me 
as to where they crossed. 

Q. Perhaps they didn't tell you the truth? — A. Perhaps they 
didn't say anything about it. 

Q. Do you know anything about the fact you are trying to testify 
to? — A. I know what I was trying to say. 

Q. If these men were scattered to about 40 to 50 yards ahead of 
you, is it not possible the men had a conversation with the women? — 
A. They could not without me knowing it. These women would 
have been 100 vards from them. 

Q. It might have been and you not know it ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know they were speaking the truth ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They told you all as to the fact you did not see? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They told you everything that happened there ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you did not see it, it might have occurred? — A. I could have 
heard them talking from that distance they had to talk. 

Q. There was nothing to prevent you seeing them as well as Hale 
and Boggs? — A. I suppose not. 

Q. If you did not see those things, they could not have happened 
without your knowledge? — A. No, sir; I could have heard them. 

Q. One thing could have happened and the other could not? — A. 
I could have heard these men talking to them. 

Q. You say you were very much excited? — A. I didn't say 1 was 
excited. I was looking to get shot every minute. 

Q. Did you not tefl the commission that there was shooting on 
the hillside and you were expecting to get shot every minute and yet 
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you heard every word that was said 30 to 40 yards below you? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And the two women waded the creek? — A. I could have heard 
them talking from that distance if they had hallooed. 

Q. If they had been close enough to carry on a conversation with- 
out hallooing, you could have heard it ? — A. If they had been close 
enough I coula have heard it. I was within 50 yards of these men. 

Q. What were these men 50 yards ahead of you talking about? — 
They were not talking at all. They were walking down the road. If 
they had talked loud enough for these women to hear, I would have 
heard it. 

Q. How do you know that when you did not see the women? — A. 
I know what they told me. 

Q. That is all you know ? — A. Yes ; all I know about the women. 

Q. And the only reason why you testified that these women were 
not compelled to wade the creek by these guards is the fact that those 
guards told you so ; is that not true ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you assist in taking those men to Mucklow? — A. I was 
down there. 

Q. Did you carry out the orders of Gaujot on that occasion? — A. 
I was working under Gaujot. 

Q. Didn't you know at the time he had no legal process to take 
those men and arrest them? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you inquire, as an officer? — A. No, sir. 



Q. Are you a deputy sheriff? — A. No, sir. 
Q. Donx you know that Gaujot ^ 



was an outlaw ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Don't you Jaiow that he Has been tried for murder time and 
time again? — A. No, sir. I don't know anything about it. 

Q. Don't you know that he was tried in Raleigh County for shoot- 
ing a negro in the back ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. # You didn't inquire about it? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You didn't care anything about the character of the men you 
were associated with? — A. I didn't think I was associated with any 
such men as that. 

Q. You didn't inquire? — A. It was none of my business to inquire 
about it. 

Q. It was not? — A. No, sir. 

By Judge Sanders : 

Q. You don't know anything about Gaujot being tried in Raleigh 
County for murder? — A. No, sir. 

Q. i ou state that your information was that these two girls waded 
across the creek from the opposite side from where the guards were ? — 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From where the tents were? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the direction from which the shooting was? — A. Yes. sir. 

Q. In wading the creek they would be about 100 yards from the 
guards? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you about 30 yards from them ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If they had said anything to the women you would have bt-wi m 
a position to have heard it ? — A. Yes, sir. 
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TESTIMONY OF WADE PERRY REFERRED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Wade Perry, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

By Mr. Belcher : 

Q. In your own way tell the commission of the trouble you and 
Farley had with Anderson and a man by the name of Rush Slater on 
Cabin Creek at Carbon in 1904. — A. I had a little store there that I 
owned. I had Farley come down there that evening about dark, as I 
had some ice cream and everything, and he asked me if he could help 
me awhile. I told him I didn't care. I told him he could help the 
boy sell ice cream if he wanted to, and I would give him what was 
right. He came behind the counter and commenced working with 
the bov. Sometime after dark Mr. Anderson came into the house 
and said he wanted to see him for something, and Farley said some- 
thing ; I don't remember what it was. It seemed to me like he might be 
afraid of him. In a moment I saw Mr. Slater come into the store 
and start around the end of my counter. It seemed that Mr. Farley 
got scared and jumped through my window, which was raised, :in«l 
Mr. Anderson came over the counter and went out the window p.fter 
him. Mr. Slater turned and went back out of the door. After that, 
just a minute or so, I heard some shooting out doors. I went out and 
I don't know anything about it. I didnx know what had been done 
and didn't feel like I wanted to interfere in other people's business. 
I didn't know what was the matter or trouble. It was not a great 
while until Slater came in. I was very bus). I was wiping my 
counter off. I had served some ice cream. Somebody threw a j^m 
in my face. I threw up my head and he struck me over the head with 
something like a blackjack. The fire went out of my eyes. I threw 
my hand up this way [indicating], and he struck me again across the 
fingers. My fingers were all swelled up. He stiuck me across the arm 
three or four more licks. I aimed to get away from him and he struck 
me in the mouth with his gun. When he did that it knocked me up 
against the shelf. Then he jumped over the counter and got a hold 
of me and kicked me three or four times on down toward the front 
end of my building. He held me and cursed me and called me a 
son of a bitch. He tried to get me to take out a little stage I had 
there. 

Q. Where was Anderson ? — A. I remember turning my head to see 
who was in there. I was scared and I turned my head and I saw Mr. 
Anderson. He had always treated me very nice. I said, " Mr. Ander- 




cry; it was over in a moment, and my wife, two sisters, and my little 

firl commenced crying. My little boy saw I was pretty bloody and 
e commenced to 'halloo. He asked these fellows to desist. My 
brother told me these fellows were on horses at my fence and that 
Charlie Cabell held the horses. My brother says that he held the 
horses; I didn't see that. I was busy in the house. I had never done 
anything to those fellows and treated everybody peaceably. I had 
a little stage there and ran it, and there had hot been any trouble. 
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Q. How soon was it after Anderson went out of that window after 
Farley until you heard those shots? — A. It was a very few minutes; 
probably two or three minutes. It could not have been that long. 

Q. Was Farley shot? — A. Afterwards they told me he was shot. 
He went clear across the creek to Acme and went to a man named Tom 
Poor. He stayed at his house. I never saw him again. I knew him 
as I was working in the mines where he was working. 

Q. Did you hear where he was shot? — A. In the arm somewhere 
and one foot. 

Q. He did not come back to your store? — A. He did not come back 
any more. 

Q. How long did you remain in business there? — A. Quite awhile; 
I sold out to the Carbon Coal Co. 

Bv Mr. Knight: 

Q. Do I understand that this jumping out of the window by Far- 
ley and pursuit by Anderson and this alleged assault by Slater on 
you took place the same night ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far apart? — A. The first commenced with Farlev and he 
went out the window, and it was barely half hour when Mr. Slater 
jumped in there on me. 

Q. He wanted you to do what? — A. I don't know what he was 
pounding me for. The first thing, he drew a gun in niy face and hit 
me on the head. He hit me with a gun or blackjack first; I am not 
positive, but I took it to be a blackjack he hit me on the head with. I 
made out to turn and then he struck me with a gun, and he had a gun 
in his hand. It broke my gums all loose. It was about half an hour 
after this first trouble occurred. 

Q. What did he want you to do? — A. He pushed me on down to 
my window and kicked me three times. He kicked me once, on the 
hip and twice on the leg. He pushed me to the front window and 
stopped there. He was a big man. I stopped there and said, " What 
are you beating me for." He said, " You have got to cut out this 
dancing." I said, " I ain't bothering anybody ; what do you beat me 
for? " He says, " You have to promise me to cut* out this dancing or 
I will kill you." I said, " I ain't going to stop my business." I said, 
" I want to treat you right ; it is my property and I have a family 
to take care of, and I want you to let me alone and not beat me this 

Q. Did he go away then? — A. In a moment Anderson and Slater 
went out the cioor and the women came up there hollering and scream- 
ing and getting up a big excitement, and they disappeared. Nobody 
saw it or knew what it was. 

Q. You kept on with vour business and finally sold it ? — A. Yes, 
sir; to the Carbon Coal Co. 

Q. Did you have them arrested ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not? — A. I didn't want to go to the expense or bother. 
I didn't want any lawing. Somebody told me I should have done it. 
I didn't want anv trouble with anybody. I didn't want anv lawinsr 
or fuss at all. I knew Slater had done me wrong, and I didn't know 
what the cause was. He said, " You have got to quit this dancing." 
He sent me word twice to cut outdancing. 
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Q. You had a dance platform? — A. Yes, sir; I had a platform 
there. He didn't want me to run a stage and have dances. I asked 
him why and he said, " You are disturbing the superintendent and 
mine boss, and they can't sleep here." 

Q. Didn't you have some snooting down there? — A. One night I 
heard some shooting by the Wake Forest boys down the road. I saw 
Mr. Anderson the same night looking for them. 

Q. Didn't you have a lot of disorder? — A. No, sir; not a bit; no 
fussing or fighting. 

Q. You had saloons up there at that time? — A. Yes, sir; there was 
a saloon a little above there. 

Q. Where the Y. M. C. A. is now ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Didn't the people go up to the saloon and get drunk and then 
come to your place? — A. I would not allow them to come there 
drunk. 

Q. How long did you live there afterwards ? — A. I think it was a 
right smart while. I don't remember when I did sell out to the 
Carbon Coal Co. 

Q. You lived there four or five years? — A. I don't remember. 

Q. You never made any complaint about this matter? — A. I did 
not. 

Q. You never swore out a warrant? — A. No. sir. 

Q. You never made any complaint to Mr. Cabell? — A. No, sir; I 
never made any complaint at all. 

By Mr. Belcher : 
Q. Had any of those companies up there tried to purchase your 
property before this assault upon you by these guards? — A. Yes, sir; 
they always wanted to buy me out They tried to buy me out and I 
sold to them afterwards. 

By the Commission : 

Q. What is your weight? — A. I weigh 118 pounds; the heaviest I 
ever weighed was 127. 

Q. What did you weigh when Slater attacked you? — A. Some- 
where about like I am now. 

Q. Give a guess at Slater's weight. — A. I think Mr. Slater would 
have weighed something like 180 or 190 and possibly more. 

Q. He was not of your class? — A. No, sir; ne came for me through 
the window. 

Q. Don't you think he could have threatened you sufficiently with- 
out having used a gun and blackjack? — A. Yes, sir; he could have 
whipped me all right. I told him I wanted to treat everybodv right. 
I said, " What have you against ntte, gentlemen, to whip me this way." 
He cursed me and told me to cut out my dances or he would kill me. 

By Mr. Belcher: 

Q. You have told the Bishop that you are not in Slater's class ; do 
you know any law abiding citizens who are in the class of the guards 
on Cabin Creek ? — A. I could hardly tell. 

(The commission at 11.30 o'clock a. m. adjourned to meet at the 
call of the chairman.) 
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TESTIMONY OF F. W. HOWEB Y, BE FEBBED TO IV FOBEGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Thereupon F. W. Howery. a witness for the prosecution, was 
duly sworn, and testified as follows : 

Direct examination by the Judge Advocate : 

Q. Mr. Howery, how many of the prisoners do you know? Just 
identify them, those that you know? — A. Harrison Ellis, Emory 
Sowards, E. B. Vickers. That is all I see in this crowd that I know, 
and Mother Jones, I know her by sight but I don't know her per- 
sonally. I am not acquainted with her, but I know her when 1 see 
her. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Brown ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Parsons? — A. I didn't see him. 

Q. Stand up, Mr. Parsons. 

(The defendant G. F. Parsons stands to his feet.) 

A. Yes; I know him. 

Q. Do you know the gentleman (C. H. Boswell) sitting there at 
the left of Mother Jones? — A. No; I don't know him. I think that 
is all I know. 

Q. Where do you live, Mr. Howery? — A. I live at Hansford. 

Q. How long have you lived there, at Hansford? — A. About 20 
vears. 

Q. What do you do there ? — A. Sell some goods. 

Q. Have a store? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you there on the 7th 8th, 9th, and 10th of February, 
1913 ? — A. Yes, sir ; I was there all the time. 

Q. All the time? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What arrangement, if any, did you have with the defendants 
J. W. Brown and Mr. Parsons — G. F. Parsons — to leave your store 
open there, so they could have telephone communication during that 
period? — A. Well, one night they asked me to keep it open. 

Q. Who asked you to keep it open ? — A. Mr. Brown, I think. 

Q. You know who did ask you; did he? — A. Yes, sir; Mr. Brown. 
I believe, was the man. 

Q. What night was that with reference to the time that they had 
the trouble at Mucklow ? You heard of the Mucklow trouble on the 
10th ? — A. Let me see — I kind of get mixed up on dates. I will have 
to study a little. 

Q. Mucklow trouble was on Monday and the Holly Grove trouble 
was on the Friday before ? — A. That must have been Monday night, 
the best of my recollection. 

Q. Did you have that store open before that? — A. Before that? 

Q. Before the Monday night, didn't you have it open on Saturday 
and Sunday night preceding that? — A. Yes; but I was not asked to 
keep it open. 

Q. But you did keep it open, as a matter of fact, for them, Mr. 
Howery ? — A. It was kept open a while each night. 

Q. What do you mean by " a while each night " ?— A. I don't know 
just what time I did close up on that night I closed up about 12 
o'clock. 
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Q. What time was that on Monday night? — A. That I agreed to 
keep it open ? 

Q. Yes; all night? — A. I closed it before the soldiers come in. I 
don't know that they come in until the next morning. 

Q. Didn't you on Saturday before the soldiers came in — the sol- 
diers came in on Monday night — hear Mr. Brown and Mr. Parsons 
telephone to Charleston and ask them "to bring up the stuff," or 
send "up the stuff"? — A. There was some kind of stuff. I don't 
just know exactly what, but they was to bring up some kind of 
stuff. 

Q. You heard them having a conversation of that sort? — A. Yes. 
sir* something; I don't know what it was. 

Q. On Sunday did you hear the defendant, J. W. Brown, put in a 
call? Did he put in a call for Carbondale? — A. I don't think he did 
on Sunday, for I don't think I was open on Sunday. That is the 
best of my recollection now. 

Q. You told me that in a conversation which I took down in 
shorthand? — A. Yes. 

Q. You stated that you heard Brown call Carbondale and ask for 
Ernest Creigo, did you not? — A. No, sir. 

Q. How? — A. No, sir. If you have got that, you have got it kind 
of wrong at Carbondale. 

Q. What did you tell me, then ? — A. That he phoned up there and 
somebody, Dr. Wilson, I think, answered. 

Q. Go ahead. What did he ask Dr. Wilson ? — A. He asked him if 
those men had come there. I couldn't hear what Dr. Wilson said. 
He said, " I guess they will come over; I sent two up." 

Q. Who was it that he had the conversation with? — A. It seemed 
like it was Wilson; that is the way I understood it. 

Q. That is, Mr. Brown had the telephone — J. W. Brown was doing 
that telephoning? — A. Yes; Mr. Brown. He said, "Get the men or 
boys together," or something, and "I will, up some time to-morrow 
morning." 

Q. Was that on Sunday afternoon? — A. Well, I can't just say, or 
I can not tell you exactly what date it was. 

Q. Mr. Parsons was with him, was he not, at that time? — A. I 
don't remember of him being with him at that time. They was in 
there together a great deal, but I can't tell you each time they was 
together. 

Q. On that particular Sunday were there quite a number of men 
going in and out of Hansford, a great many of them armed with 
rifles and guns of various sorts? — A. It seems like I saw one squad 
coming in from the river, coming up from the river is all I ever saw. 

Q. Didn't you upon that occasion see Mr. Parson> and Mr. Brown 
with those men? — A. I don't remember seeing them with them at 
all, but Mr. Parsons was out on the streets, and I saw Mr. Brown 
occasionallv. I was in the house most of the time. 

Q. Now, you know you have told me two or three times what you 
saw Brown and Parsons doing on that particular day. Just tell 
these gentlemen what vou told me. — A. I can't sav that I saw Mr. 
Brown or Parsons talking to any squad of men, although I saw the 
men occasionally. 

Q. Didn't you tell me in these two conversations with me different 
times, when these men came in, you saw both Mr. Brown and Mr. 
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Parsons go out and have a conference with them and yon believed 
they were instructing the men} — A. I didn't aim to tell you that way, 
because I don't hardly think to my knowledge they met * crowd and 
told them to do anything. It was a time that every two men who 
met, would have a talk. When two men would meet, they would 
have something to say about this trouble, speak to one another. 
When a man would meet another, he would stop and talk together. 
Whenever there was anyone, no matter who it was, wherever two or 
three men were together, the crowd would come there. There was a 
great deal of trouble going on. 

Q. Didn't you in your conversation with me, make the statement 
that Mr. Brown and Mr. Parsons were active leaders of the men 
upon that occasion? — A. I said they seemed to be the leaders; that 
is, I didn't hear anybody call them leaders, but they understood 
there that they would be the leaders, it seemed, if they were attacked 
there by the " Bull Moose," that is. all they talked about, was the 
" Bull Moose " coming in to attack them, and they were going to de- 
fend themselves. 

Q. And your men Brown and Parsons were leading your side of 
it ? — A. I said they seemed to be. 

Q. They seemed to be? — A. # Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see the man or men who brought in the dress-suit case 
of ammunition on Sunday morning?— A. No, sir. 

Q. Your understanding was that it did come in, was it not? — A. 
No, sir ; I never heard anybody say they brought the ammunition in. 

Q. You knew that it had been telephoned for, the day before? — 
A. I was not out that morning at the post office. I didn't see any- 
body come up on that train. 1 didn't see anybody get off of No. 14 
when she come in. They had to go right by the post office, if they 
had brought anything in. 

Q. Didn't you understand that the ammunition had come up on 
Sundav morning? — A. No, sir. 

Q. f)idn't you hear that talked around generally ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You didn't know that? — A. No. sir. 

Q. I want, for the purpose of refreshing your memory — I want 
to know if you did not have your store open all night Saturday night, 
and was it not Saturday night they kept that store open for tele- 
phoning, and not Sunday? I don't want you to be misunderstood 
about tnat. — A. No, sir; the store — my store was not kept open all 
night Saturday. 

Q. Didn't you arrange so they could go in and out all Saturday 
night for the purpose of using the telephone? — A. No, sir; I didnH; 
give anybody my key. 

Q. You say you didn't give anybody your key? — A. No, sir. 

Q. How did you expect them to get in Monday night? — A. I 
stayed in with them all Monday night 

Q. You stayed with them Monday night? — A. Yes, sir: I stayed 
there to collect tolls. 

Q. Do you know who they telephoned to? — A. No, sir; I don't 
know. They were calling numbers in Charleston mostly. 

Q. Calling numbers in Charleston mostly ?-rA. Yes, sir. 

(Counsel for the defendants %nnounce that the; do not <j*rq to 
cross-examine Mr. Howery.) 

15702— pt a— 13 9 
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TESTIMONY OF 0. H. BOREN, BEF EBBED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

C. M. Boren, a witness introduced on behalf of the prosecution, 
being first duly sworn, testified as follows : 

Direct examination by the Judge Advocate: 

Q. Mr. Boren, I take it that you do not know any of these defend- 
ants? — A. No, sir; I do not 

Q. What position, if any, do you hold with the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. ? — A. District manager. 

Q. You were served, I believe, with a subpoena duces tecum to 
appear here and bring some records ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Have you the toll records from Hansford for February 7, 8, 9, 
10, and 11 showing who called and what places? — A. I believe the 
10th was the last day, Colonel. 

^Qfc Have you the toll record for the 7th, 8th 2 9th, and 10th of 
February, 1913, showing who did the telephoning and where he 
telephoned to dur ing these days? — A. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Morgan. Who made the toll record? 

A. The operator at East Bank. • 

Q. In the course of the usual business who makes up these toll 
records? — A. The operator. 

Q. In the usual course of business the operator makes up these toll 
records; what is done with them? — A. They are sent into the ac- 
counting department for the purpose of billing, and returned to our 
officer for permanent record. 

Q, You are the custodian of the permanent records, are you? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And these slips are a part of your permanent records? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Of which you are the custodian? — A. Yes, sir. 

By Capt. Morgan: 

Q. You didn't make up these yourself? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not know yourself whether they are correct or not, do 
you? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You are not informed as to their correctness? — A. No, sir. 

(Counsel for the defendants object to any further testimony rela- 
tive to these toll records. Objection overruled, to which ruling of 
the commission the defendants, by counsel, excepted.) 

By the Judge Advocate : 

Q. On February 7 we find one call from Kauf , at Hansford. I will 
askvou to state to what place he telephoned. — A. To " C. N." That 
is Charleston. That is an abbreviation for Charleston, the " C. N. w is. 

Q. What number was called? — A. That was No. 69, Fisher & 
Fmt. 

Q. Who are Fisher & Freit? — A. They are meatmen there. 

Q. Now, on February 8 — I hand you all your tickets for that day 
and ask you to read them ; just read them into the record — who made 
the calls and to whom the calls were made. — A. Blont, at Hansford, 
called No. 2401 ; that is the .Labor Argus, at Charleston. Scott called 
H4, Charleston. 

Q. What place is that ? — A. United Mine Workers. 
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Q. Go ahead, Mr. Boren. — A. Brown called 2401 ; that is the Labor 
Argus. Howery called 2401 ; that is the Labor Argus. Brown called 
2401 ; that is the Labor Argus. Parsons called 2401 ; that is the Labor 
Argus. J. W. Blont called Dr. Wilson, at Carbondale, W. Vs., on 
the 8th. 

Q. The next day I hand you is February 9. I will ask you to take 
these dips and say to whom the calls were made and by whom made. — 
A. Parsons called 2401, Labor Argue, at Charleston. Brown called 
the same place. Scott called the same. Parsons called the same. Par- 
sons again called the Labor Argus. Parsons again called the same 
number. Parsons called the same number. Howery called "A. B."; 
that is an abbreviation and stands for " anybody " that answers the 
telephone at Carbondale. 

Q. Is that all of your tickets f — A. Yes, sir. 

(The judge advocate thereupon offered in evidence to the commis- 
sion 16 toll records, dated February 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1913. 

Counsel for the defendants objected to the introduction of said toll 
records. Objection overruled, to which ruling of the court the de- 
fendants, by counsel, excepted.) 

Cross-examination by Capt. Carskadon : 

9 Q. You say you did not keep these records personally ? — A. No, 
sir ; na sir. 

Q. You do not know whether they are correct or incorrect? — A. 
No. sir. 

Q. (By Capt. Morgan.) You do not know anything about the con- 
versations ? — A. I do not ; nothing whatever. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. S. M. WILS ON, B EFEBBED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Dr. S. M. Wilson, a witness for the prosecution, was duly sworn 
and testified as follows : 

Direct examination by the Judge Advocate : 

Q. Dr. Wilson, give the commission vour name. — A. S. M. Wilson* 

Q. What is your profession and where do you live? — A. Physi* 
cian ; Ca rbondale, W. Va. : Fayette County. 

Q. Carbondale, W. Va. i — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I will ask you to turn to the defendants there and pick out all 
the defendants that you know. — A. All that I know personally? 

Q. Yes, sir ; take your time and identify all that you know by 
name ; commence at the back row. — A. Mr. Parsons and Mr. Nutter, 
I think it is Bert. 

Q. Do you know that is his name? — A. Yes, sir. Do you want 
the names of any person, so I know them? 

Q. Yes; so you know them.— A. Joe Prince. There is a gentle- 
man whose face I know. 

Q. Will the gentleman stand up? What is your name? 

The Defendant. Harry Vrasie. 

A. Yes, sir; I know Harry Craise. Mr. John Brown, Mother 
Jones, Mr. Boswell^ Mr. Batley ; that is all. 

Q. I will ask you to tell where 'the defendants that you have iden- 
tified live, if you know; or to simplify it, how many of them live 
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on the opposite side of the river from here? — A. Just a moment. I 
see Grady Everett and I know him. also Ernest Creigo. Those that 
live on the other side of the river rrom here are Mr. Ernest Creigo, 
Mr. Grady Everett, Mr. Joe Prince, and Mr. Harry Craise. They 
are all. 

Q. Where does Bert Nutter live? — A. Mr. Bert Nutter lives at 
Carbondale. 

Q. How do you come from Carbondale to Pratt in the usual way of 
traveling and about how far is it? — A. You come via Smithers 
Creek to Montgomery, over the bridge to Montgomery, and from 
Montgomery direct to Pratt 

Q. About how many miles is it as you travel it? — A. About 6 miles, 
I should say. 

Q, Take your seat, Doctor. Where were you, Doctor, on Satur- 
day and Sunday, February 8 and 9, 1913 ? — A. Where was I on Sat- 
urday? 

Q. Saturday and Sunday? — A. At Carbondale. 

Q. Did you on either of these days have a telephone conversation 
with the defendant J. W. Brown? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which one of the days did you have the phone talks with him ? — 
A. Not at all. 

Q. Which d^ys did he call you and did you have the phone conver- 
sation with him ? — A. Not that I know of at all. 

Q. I asked you if you had a phone call from him and you stated 
that you did ; now I am asking you which day it was. — A. Saturday 
night. 

Q. Saturday night? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About what hour ? — A. I think it was about 6 or 7 o'clock. 

Q. What request, if any, did he make of you at that time? — A. Now, 
as I remember the conversation that took place over the phone, some 
one — I can't swear that it was Mr. J. W. Brown, but some one said 
that his name was John Brown — called me up and said he was at 
Pratt, and the text of his conversation was as follows : He says, he 
" didn't know how I felt about this matter, but that something ought 
to be done." Now he said, " the guards had shot up Holly Grove, and 
had killed a miner," as near as I understood it. That is just about 
what I understood of the conversation. Bight there I stopped him. 
I told him to hold the phone a second, and I went over and got Mr. 
Creigo. Previous to this, by way of explanation, Saturday evening 
Mr. Creigo got off the train there at Carbondale station. I was 
going up the railroad and he hollered to me and asked me if I would 
take a phone message that night; that he would not be up there in 
the store, and would I take the message. I told him yes, I would ; 
and that is all that passed between us. Then I stopped this man at 
the other end of the line, whoever he was, and told him to hold the 
phone a second, and I went over and told Mr. Creigo to come over 
there and see to that phone message. 

Q. Did you hear the Creigo end of the phone conversation that took 
place after you called him ? — A. No, sir ; I was in my office. 

Q. What connection, if any, has Mr. Creigo with the miners; is he 
employed by them in any way.?-*-A. Yes, sir; he is the lobbyist at the 
State legislature. « - 1 

Q. Did you see Mr. Creigo on the day following this telephone con- 
versation ? — A. Yes, sir ; he was in my* office. 
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Q. About what time in the day? — A. He was in my office about 6 
o'clock, I think. 

Q. Afternoon or morning? — A. Afternoon. 

Q. What statement, if any, did he make to you — meaning Mr. 
Ernest Creigo — about coming over on this side of the river to take part 
in the trouble going on ? — A. He made this statement to me, standing 
at the foot of my bed. He says, " Doc," he says, u I have decided that 
it is my duty to go over there to-night." He says, " I never have been 
over there, but " he says, " I understand there is not to be any trouble 
but just a demonstration." He says, " I feel it is my duty to go over 
there." He says, "I think the crowd is going from here," and he 
said, " heretofore I never have been over there, but I think it is my 
duty to go to-night." That is the very substance of what passed be- 
tween us. 

Q. Do you know whether or not he Vent over that night? What 
is your information about it? — A. I can't swear about that. 

Q. What is your information as to whether or not he left there? 

(Counsel for the defendants object to this question. Objection 
sustained as to the form of the question.) 

Q. Doctor, do you know whether or not Creigo or any of the men 
whom you have identified, who live at Carbondale, left Carbondale 
on Sunday night or Monday night? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see the defendant, Boswell, on Sunday, February 9, 
1913?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you see him? — A. He came to my boarding house. 

Q. What was he doing when you saw him? — A. He came into my 
room. Mr. Boswell came into my room, just behind him came 
several men, one of them Mr. Nutter ; he came with him. 

Q. When you say "Mr. Nutter," you mean Bert Nutter? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Go ahead with vour statement, Doctor. — A. He came — the 
gentleman I have just forgotten his name — he came in and got some 
medicine for his wife, ana Mr. Nutter came with him, They stayed 
for a few minutes and they left. 

Q. Did you hear any conversation between those persons at the 
time you were in the room — Boswell and Nutter? — A. No, sir. 

Q. What statement, if any, did Boswell make to you as to the 
purpose — as to his purpose for being at Carbondale that after- 
noon? — A. The only thing that I heard him say relative to this 
was just after dinner, and we were going out from the dining 
room. I heard some one remark to Mr. Boswell if he was 
going over to the meeting, and he said, " No ; he was not." 
"That he had just come over there to deliver a message." 
What that message was or its text or anything, I don't know. 
But prior to that time, that morning, when in my room, he 
was talking to me after these parties left, and he asked me, or said 
he wanted some information. I told him all right, and he asked me, 
or he wanted to know if there was such a thin^ as maternal impres- 
sion ; what effect this fight would have on a child that was born of a 
woman in childbirth at the time of the fight. I expect we dis- 
cussed that for one hour or so. We differed radically in regard ta 
it, and the discussion was a good long one. That is what he wanted 
to know, and from that he diverted on to some other texts, and I 
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December of him saying that he did not think there was going to 
be any trouble: that he understood the guards had left the creek, 
and the " scabs were going out, and he thought if the miners would 
make a demonstration the strike would end. That is his opinion 
and all he said abo.ut it. 

Q, You made a statement to me in one of my interviews that he 
Wtde a statement, in substance, that if you could get 1,000 mea to 
make a demonstration, which would end the strike. Now, for the 
purpose of refreshing your memory, what did he say about it? — A. 
To get 1,000 men ? 

Q. Yes; that is the statement you made to me the other day. 
Doctor? — A. I don't remember that, Colonel. I don't remember of 
ewr having said that 

Q. You recall all the conversation you had with me? — A. No, sir; 
you have my conversation mixed up with somebody else. I am satis- 
fied I never made that assertion. 

Q. What time did Parsons go over to Carboadale that morning? — 
A. Mr. Boswell? 

Q. Boswell, yes? — A. About 10 or 11 o'clock, I think. 

By Capt. Morgan : 
Q. What morning was this?— A. Sunday. 

By the Judge Advocate : 

Q. Do you know where he came from that morning? — A. No, sir. 
Q. Did he make any statement about where he had come from? — 
A. No, sir. 

Gross-examination by Attorney M. F. Matbdbn y : 

. Q. Doctor, in regard to this young man, Creigo, I believe you 
stated that he told you he never had been over on this side, in any ef 
this trouble, and that he understood there was going to be a demon- 
stration, and he felt he ought to come over and join in the demonstra- 
tion? — A. Yes, sir. 

By Capt. Cabskadon: 

Q. You do not know whether he did come or not, do you, Doctor? — 
A. No, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF F. W. H0WER Y, RE FERRED TO Iff FOBB€MHNG 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Thereupon came F. W. Howery, who was sworn by the judge advo- 
cate and testified as follows for the prosecution : 

Direct examination by the Judge Advocate : 

Q. You were sworn on yesterday, I believe? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On yesterday you were asked about some telephone conversa- 
tions or calls that took place between Mr. Brown, the defendant here, 
and a party over your telephone, and your mind was not altogether 
clear as to these conversations. I will ask you if you, since you have 
testified, if I did not read over to you the conversation that was taken 
and it refreshed your memory somewhat— things you did not testify 
before — did you have a conversation with me at dinner time over 
this?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That has refreshed your memory somewhat? — A. Yes, some. 
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Q. I will ask you now, if at the time that the defendant, J. W. 
Brown, talked to the party at Carbondale, if he did not make this 
statement, " that he was getting desperate and don't care who hears 
me, and asked if they have got any men over there on the other side ; 
that we are wanting men over here, 9 ' didn't he ? — A. I don't remem- 
ber that 

Q. Do you remember any part of that? — A. (Witness hesitates.) 
No: I do not think I did. 

Q. At the same time, didn't you hear him say, " If you have any 
men with red blood over there, send them over here; if ever we 
needed men, we need them now " ? — A. I got part of that — " If you 
have men with red blood in them, we need them," something like 
that. I did not catch the whole thing. It was too much of my 

head. 

Q. Too much for your head. Didn't Mr. Brown that night call 
2401 and wanted to know when the Bull Moose was going to leave? — 
A. I do not know what number he called. I don't tnink it was 
2401 though, but he did ask them when the Bull Moose was going to 
leave. 

Q. What arrangement, if any, did you hear him make about being 
advised whan the Bull Moose was going to leave — kept posted) — A. 
He said he had arrangements with me to keep open — he didn't tell 
them it was me. He said he had arrangement with the man to keep 
his store open, and that he wanted them to let him know concerning 
it every hour. 

Q. Every hour — I will ask you whether or not you heard Mr. 
Brown ask them to send him some .44 cartridges and also some .82 
special for the old manf — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who, if you know, did he refer to — did he mean, when he said 
" the old man '' — who was that or did you understand ? — A. That it 
what I couldn't tell you, who he meant. I supposed he meant him- 
self; but then, I do not know that to be so at all. It is only my sap- 
position for he didn't call any names — he said " for the old man." 

Q. " For the old man? "—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I will ask you afterwards, if Mr. Parsons, the same night whs 
not at the telephone down there inquiring about the Bull Moose in 
the store there — one of the defendants named here, J. F. Parsons; 
is not that true ? — A. It was — Mr. Parsons. 

Q. Yes; didn't he also do some telephoning? — A. Yes. sir; he had 
been the same afternoon. 

Q. Didn^ Mr. Parsons make this statement in one of those tele- 
phone conversations " Things are not looking very well right new, 
but we will raise the devil in a little while. We can't stand every- 
thing"? — A. No, sir; I dont remember that. 

Q. You don't remember that statement? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, what, if anything, did you hear Mr. Brown say on the 
telephone abount sending up some ammunition Sunday morning t — 
A. I don't think ammunition was mentioned at all. He said some- 
thing about u sending that stuff up." 

Q. "That stuff ";• how did he say to send it?— A. He didnt say. 

Q. You don't remember hearing him ,say how to send it; j*mt 
"send up that stuff"? Didn't y,ou hear Mr. Parsons also telephone 
and use this language — Parsons said, " to be sure and bring that staff 
up in the morning; don't risk sending it"'? — A. No, sir. 
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Q. "Be sure and bring that stuff up in the morning; don't risk 
sending it." Did you hear him have that telephone conversation? — 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Anything like that? — A. I don't remember him saying "don't 
risk sending it, to bring it." He might have said bring it. 

Q. I understand you, then, you did hear Mr. Brown and Mr. Par- 
sons both telephoning down to bring or send the stuff up ? — A, Some- 
thing up, 

Q. Your understanding is that Mr. Brown and Mr. Parsons were 
the men who were the leaders or directors in that situation at Hans- 
ford? — A. Yes, sir; I was under the impression. They told me it 
was — they were trying to protect the town. 

Q. They were the leaders aiding and doing the managing of the 
affairs there? — A. Yes; I mentioned to them about sending such 
telephones and they said they didn't care who heard it. They said, 
** We have a right to protect our town." 

TESTIMONY OF R. L. TAYLO B BEF ERBED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Whereupon came R. L. Taylor, sworn on behalf of the prosecu- 
tion, who^testified as follows : 

Direct examination by the Judge Advocate : 

Q. Your name is R. L. Taylor? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were employed, I believe, as $, mine guard on Cabin Creek 
on February 10, 1913, of this year? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hear or know of some shooting that took place on the 
mountain between Wacoma and Mucklow along on that morning or 
along there on that day? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You didn't? — A. Not on that day I didn't — not until late in 
the evening. 

Q. You didn't hear it in the morning? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you yourself engaged in any shooting that day ? — A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Tell us first where it was, what time it was, and all about it. — A. 
Well, it was, as near as I can remember, about 2 miles from Ronda, 
back between Ronda and Mucklow. 

Q. You say between Ronda and Mucklow; would that be nearer 
the Kanawha or farther from Ronda? — A. I don't know — about the 
same distance from the Kanawha River to Ronda, where the shooting 
taken place — about the same distance. 

Q. Just tell us all that took place. — A. Well, at 2 o'clock — I had 
been away from the work about 10 days and I came in on Monday 
morning, the 10th, in the morning, on the train, and I understood 
there was some men in the mountains by some of my men that was 
there, and at 2 o'clock I took two of the men, John Crockett and a boy 
named Heffner, and we went into the mountain. I think we left 
Dry Branch about 2 o'clock and went up Dry Branch hollow about a 
mile and a half and then we taken the tramroad and went in back in 
this direction, when we came into this point, about 2 miles from the 
railroad. > l 

Q. That runs right up ffAm'Dry Btanch?— A.' Sir? 
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Q. Did you go to the right or left up the creek?— A. To the right 
as you go up the creek. Before we got up on top of the point there 
we separated and Heffner taken the south side of the ridge going 
up the creek and I went across through the gap in the hollow, and so 
was climbing the other side of the hill — that is, on that side of the 
hill — and I saw this boy Heffner running down from the hills below 
us, and we hollered at him a time or two to come where we were, but 
he didn't stop. He said he didn't hear us, and about the same time 
back on the point back of us there was a party come to the top of the 
hill and hollered at us and asked us who we was. I hollered back 
we were guards, and I guess they didn't understand what I said. He 
said, " If you fellows are miners, come to us ; if not, we are going to 
kill you right in your tracks." At this time I did not see out one 
man. He commenced talking to somebody, and after they talked they 
commenced coming over the top of the hill. It seemed like there 
were from 20 to 50. I couldn't tell exactly how many, and I hollered 
back — he said for us to come to him. I said, " I am not going to 
climb that hill." I said, " You meet us out on that point." It seems 
to be in a kind of a cove hollow and we were going toget on the point, 
and I told them we would meet them at that point. They kept holler- 
ing and we didn't pay any attention, just walked on, Crokett and 
I, and he was, I reckon, about 3 feet behind me. I had gotten in 
about — we had gotten in about 50 yards around to the top of the hill, 
and they kept nollering, " Halt ! halt 1 " but we didnx halt. We 
kept on going, and I didn't think they were going to shoot, and all 
at once they gave the command, " Ready, aim, fire, like the soldiers, 
and at the first volley Crockett fell. I turned back to help him, and 
he is a man weighs 210, and he raised hisself on his elbow and fell 
back, and I thought he was shot pretty bad, and I started to go to 
the top of the hill, and when I turned they shot me, and the bullet 
hit me, I reckon, 2 inches above the ankle and went through there, 
and that knocked my foot out and I couldn't get along well, but I 
got to the top of the hill, and they shot at me until I got over the 
top of the hill. I don't know how many they shot, but I know the 
balls rained around me pretty fast, and when I got over the top of 
the hill several volleys were fired. I do not know who did it. 

Q. What time in the day was that ? — A. About 5 o'clock. 

Q. Were you close enough to recognize any of the persons that 
shot at you ? — A. I couldn't identify any of them ; they were 300 to 
350 yards away. Just as I went over the top of the hill I saw, I 
thinK, one or two come out on the point; some were coming out on 
the point I designated that we would meet them. 

Q. Where was that point you designated you would meet them 
with reference to Ronda Station or Ronda? — A. Farther on; it 
seemed to be about south of it. 

Q. Of Ronda? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that point nearer to Ronda? A man coming from that 
point — would he come out at Ronda or Dry Branch, if coming back 
to the railroad? — A. Come out about Ronda. That is where I came 
out, and I came a pretty direct road through the hills. 

Q. I hand you a map, Mr. Taylor— a topographical map pf Jthis 
country showing the ridges; go over it and indicate, if you are able, 
with a pencil about your journey and about where you were shot it 
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you can. There is Dry Branch and there is Honda [indicating on 
the map] ; work it out if you can. — A. This branch we followed, and 
it seems that this ravine in here — there is a tram road runs up there 
and here — this is the point, and we came right up in here, and the 
shooting seemed to be right on this point in here — the shooting was 
done from here. 

Q. Put a cross mark over the shooting place and a dot over vtfhere 
you were. — A. We were climbing this hUl to this point right in here. 

Cross-examination by Mike Matheny, Esq. : 

Q. You are not able to say to the commission that a single man 
here on trial was in that crowd that shot at you, Mr. Taylor? — A. 
No. sir. 

Q. And isn't it a fact that that strike on Paint Creek and Cabin 
Creek involves some three or four thousand men? — A. I do not know 
how many. I suppose a very good lot of men. 

Q. And these men — these three or four thousand men— they also 
have quite a number of sympathizers at the near-by mines where 
they are working under union contracts; is not that so? — A. Sym- 
pathizers you mean? 

Q. Yes. — A. I do not know as to that. There is quite a lot of 
sympathy, I suppose. 

Q. You understand that to be the condition? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have had charge there as a mine guard and have 
watched the development of this trouble, haven't you ? — A. To a cer- 
tain extent. 

Q. Isn't it your opinion, from what you have been able to gather, 
that not only the striking miners up there have participated in some 
of these battles and conflicts, but also a number of sympathizers from 
Boomer and other places have come in there? — A. I couldn't state as 
to that. I do not know any of them. 

Q. Your information is that they have been recruited from the 
outside ? — A. I have understood that. 

Q. And that a number of people from the north side of the river — 
Kanawha River — have crossed over and come into the territory — 
haven't you heard that ? — A. I have heard that ; yes. sir. 

Q. And that is your belief, that they did. is it not? — A- I couldn't 
believe that they did. I have heard it I ao not know that they did. 
I couldn't state that. 

Q. How many guards have been operating up in there, Mr. Tay- 
lor? — A. We had at one time 110. 

Q. They were all armed with high-power guns, were they not? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And had some gatling and machine guns mounted? — A. Had 
two at one time. 

Q. Built a fort? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Built a concrete fort up there near Mucklow? 

(Objection. Question withdrawn.) 

Redirect examination by the Judge Advocate: 

Q. Would it have been possible, considering the conditions up 
there and your guard system, for Any number of armed men— say, as 
many as four or Six — to have gone up from Dry Branch from the 
outside on Monday, with their guns showing, without their having 
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been stopped— on Monday, the day that trouble took placed — A. 
Well, that is not impossible for them to do it, but I had men on duty 
and was all about there myself, and was there until 2 o'clock and had 
men on duty there, and if they saw them to notify me; and I do not 
think it possible for anybody to get up there without being seen by 
some of our men. 

Q. If they had been seen by some of your men with rifles, would 
they have been permitted to go on? — A. No, sir; stopped. 

Redirect examination by Mike Matheny, Esq. : 

Q- What on duty? — A. A man on duty — patrol of men around the 
tipples in the daytime, and in the bottom. 

Q. Did you likewise have mountain patrols at times? — A. Yes, sir. 
I did not have any patrol out that day. I did the patrolling 
myself. I wanted to investigate and see if there was anybody in the 
mountains. 

Q. And this is wild, unf enced land where the conflict took place ? — 
A. Tes, sir. 

Redirect examination by Mr. Wallace, judge advocate: 

Q. Whose property was it on ? — A. I do not know. I couldn't tell 
you. 

TESTIMONY OF FSAHK SMIT H, EE FE1B ED TO IV FOREOOIKG 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COTOfSEL 

Thereupon came Frank Smith, a witness for the prosecution, who 
was duly sworn and testified as follows : 

Direct examination by the Judge Advocate : 

Q. What is your name? — A. Frank A. Smith, sir. 

Q. What is your business? — A. I am a secret-service man for W. J. 
Burns Detective Agency. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the W. J. Burns De- 
tective Agency ? — A. I was engaged in this case the last five months, 
approximately ; a few days less, maybe. 

Q. Where were you on February 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1913 ?— A. Febru- 
ary 7, 8, and 9 I was down at Charleston and Cabin Creek. February 
10 I returned to Charleston and had orders to go up on Paint Creek. 
I left on the evening train with the intention of going to Mucklow. 

Q. What day was that ? — A. February 10, Monday ; and I left the 
junction and passed up to Holly Grove. I saw nothing at Mucklow 
I could investigate, and I stopped over at Holly Grove. Upon my 
arrival, as soon as the train passed, I seen a couple of men, and as 
soon as the train passed, about — approximately 20 men came from 
different directions and went around me and wanted to know who I 
am. I had a card from the United Mine Workers, Mossy Local. I 
showed the card and proved myself to be all right, and they com- 
menced to talk to me. The first man talked was a fellow named Steve 
Yeager, a Slavish fellow. I commenced talking, as I know different 
languages, I talked to the fellow, and he told me who he was, and he 
baa a Springfield rifle. Every man at. the station was armed except 
one Anthony Kneff .< He was notybut afterwards he went in the store 
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and got his gun and came* out. That was the 10th of February, this 
month, the 10th of February, and he told me 

Q. Don't tell about that. — A. Steve Yeager, who is here present ; 
he told me he was in the coal strike up in Pennsylvania and he knew 
how to handle his gun. He told me he was there almost three years 
and he was done waiting. He said no chance getting along as the 
guards can come here and they were laying there for them and he and 
a couple of other men — some of them I know their names and some I 
don't know, but I know them, but I don't know their names — said 
that they were laying for the Bull Moose ; and a fellow, Henry Perry, 
who seemed to be the leader, came to me next and talked, and he said 
We are going to Hansford, all the men together, when the men come 
up from the mountains that was the intention, but all the men was 
not here yet, and that a couple of men came over here, but that no man 
could pass that line without a signal ; the signal they must give two 
whistles and three whistles answer, and they said they didn't have 
enough ammunition. They said Parsons did not distribute the am- 
nition on Sunday previous, and he didn't distribute the ammunition 
very well ; that some of the men didn't get more than 35 rounds, and 
they decided to go to Hansford, that relief would be needed there; 
they were laying for the Bull Moose, but before going they wanted 
some supper, and they decided to hold a conference and wanted to 
take out a couple of rails from the track to wreck 

Q. Don't tell about that. What do you know about any of these 
defendants here, what they did this night; but, before that, I will 
ask you, Where were you on Sunday, the day before? — A. Sunday I 
had orders to observe the trains, who leaves — I was in Charleston. 

Q. On Sunday, I will ask you if you saw the defendant, Mr. 
Bosswell, the gentleman over there? — A. Yes, sir; I seen him. 

Q. And Mr. Brown? — A. Yes, sir. Sunday morning Mr. Boss- 
well and Mr. Brown and three other men I know personally wept 
from the Labor Argus to the K. & M. station. They had three suit* 
cases and a couple of packages. If I am not mistaken, I think that 
they had newspapers around them. They left on the morning train. 
I couldn't follow them very closely. They knew me, but I watched 
every train that came in on the K. & M. and I seen the same men 
come back about half past 7 on the K. & M. train. 

Q. Sunday evening? — A. Sunday evening; and I stopped one of 
the men I knew and started to talk with him, and Mr. Brown called 
him, for he kind of suspicioned me a little. 

Q. Did you see Brown Monday, February 10? — A. Yes, sir; I did. 

Q. What were the circumstances? — A. I seen Mr. Brown February 
10, Monday night, after we came to Hansford. We stood around 
and I saw a great number of men around the station holding con- 
ferences between them. I saw Mr. Parsons talking to one of the men, 
and Parsons went with that man and they went up to Mr. Harris's 
store and were in there; a couple of minutes later two boxes of 
dynamite — T could see very good, it was dynamite. The men carried 
the cases on their left shoulder and they were exposed to my view. 
I do not know where they deposited that dynamite. They carried it 
in cases and deposited it in an empty building down about the old 
saloon on the bank *& th* river. • Now. after that there was orders 
given to put all the lights out, and a couple of boys went out on the 
poles ana turned out all of the lights separately — every light sep- 
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arately — turned the lights out and told me they were looking for the 
Bull Moose. There was quite a crowd there ana they say they had the 
news by telegraph when the Bull Moose was coming and they were 
all laying for it, and after I seen all what was to see and all the men 
with the guns, and they told me what they were laying for and what 
they were intending to do, Mr. Brown came over 

Q. What Mr. Brown do you mean, the defendant? — A. John 
Brown, the gentleman sitting there next to Mother Jones. He wore 
a black overcoat, his head mussed up, and his face red and a bad 
smell of liquor in his breath and his hat in his right hand, and asked 
me what I was doing here. I told him I held a position of inspector 
with Jeffreys for electric machines myself, you know what I ain to do. 
He said, " No; that is not all you are doing for the Jeffreys people." 
I said, " That is all what the Jeffreys people has out of me. The Jef- 
freys people didn't know what I was doing; and then he told me I 
am in danger. He said, " Our men are slaughtered in the hill ; we are 
not going to stand for it." He said, " We are going to stand for the 
right" He said, " Life is worth nothing." 1 said, "No; I don't 
know they were fighting ; I only came from Mucklow and they told 
me to get off and they brought me to Holly Grove " ; and then he said, 
" You get out of here and so just as fast as you can down the track." 

All the time we were talking, four men with Springfield rifles lay- 
ing over their arms, and I knew I would be shot down, so I just asked 
Mr. Brown if he won't accompany — if he won't accompany me down 
the track about a hundred feet. Mr. Brown thought for quite a bit 
and said, " Well." Well, we went there — well, we were there and one 
of the men came over and said something and Brown said, " Who is 
running this thing, you or me ? " He said, " I am running this thing." 
He went 100 feet with me down the track and said he was going to 
save my life. If I lived 100 years, he said, I am adding 100 years to 
your life ; that the best thing I can do would be to go down the track 
as fast as I can to Cabin Creek or somewhere and never come back. 
I told him I want to, and on the way down, about Crown Hill, the 
first tipple I met about 10 men, all armed and going through Crown 
Hill; they stopped me and they halted me and asked me what I am 
doing. I said I am come from Hansford. They asked me what 
doing. I showed my card again and a union man the first thing 
asked me, " Is John Brown there ? " I told them yes, and they said I 
may go, and after they passed a couple of tipples I lay down behind 
one of the timbers, and it was pretty dark, and they had a flash lifjht, 
and once in a while they flashed the light, so I could see them making 
toward Hansford buncn ; and then I went from there down about a 
half a mile farther and met about three or four men, and they halted 
me again and give some kind of a sign. 

They whistled and as a freight train passed, I couldn't hear it 
very well, and one shot was fired at me at that time, and asked me 
where I am going. I said, " I am going to East Bank." Well, they 
asked me where I come from and I told them from Hansford and 
John Brown told me to get out of here. Well, they let me through 
without further question, and I went on the same way and arrived at 
East Bank among union men, and I speflt that night on the river bank, 
etc., until next morning and I wen* to Cedfir Grove. At Cedar. Grove 
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next morning the train was 50 minutes late and I just ran around 
the river bank and ferries to see anybody come, and I saw a few num- 
ber of men coming with rifles and belonged to Cedar Grove, they 
said. I did not know the men. 

Q. Where were you on the 27th of January) — A. January 27 I 
was in Cabin Creek Junction and went down to Dry Branch and 
some place around there — Chelyan. 

Q. Did you see Mother Jones that day ? — A. No, sir ; not that day. 
I saw Mother Jones the next day, February 28. I met Mother Jones 
at the station in company with a gentleman I see, Mr. Batley, with 
glasses. They were there, and I shook hands with Mother Jones 
and talked with Mr. Batley and talked to him and Mother Jones, with 
a few around. She was talking about a speech. She was there in 
Eskdale that day and made a speech, and she was talking to them a 
little bit and told them. that every time the guards beat them up they 
came to her crying, and she said if die was a guard she would beat 
them up because they stand for it; that they didn't have to fight, 
and she told them they have a yellow streak ; that it was their own 
fault what they did. She told somebody, I don't know the name of 
the man — young boys, between 18 and 20 of them — they ought to get 
their members in Colorado and get some nerve injected into them, and 
she told the members in Eskdale, as I was told by miners present 

Q. Don't tell that Just tell what Mother Jones said, — A. That 
is all I said. 

Q. Don't tell what. the miners told you she said. 

(Counsel for the defendants here asked the commission to hold 
this witness over for cross-examination after they had an oppor- 
tunity to confer.) 

By the Judge Advocate: 

Q. One question I omitted to ask you. You said they were laying 
for the Bull Moose; what was the Bull Moose; what was your under- 
standing that the Bull Moose was? — A. The general understanding 
about the Bull Moose — the train was supposed to bring the troops 
that night. 

Q. You mean the National Guard? — A. Yes, sir; the National 
Guard and whoever was on the train. The preparation was to meet 
any move to be made. The intention was to snoot up that train. You 
want me to point out the men I seen then? 

Q. Yes. — A. That man, Harrison Ellis ; that man, I don't know his 
name. 

By Capt. Walker, a member of the commission : 

Q. Do you know this man's name ? — A. I don't know his name. I 
seen him there. 
Q. Is that man over there Price or Huffman? 
^W. H. Huffman stands, and says his name is W. H. Huffman.) 

You saw him where? — A. At Hansford. 
Q. Did he have a rifle? — A. Yes, sir; every man had February 10. 
Q. And this man Harrison Ellis? — A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The second man? — A. I seen Harrison Ellis at Holley Grove, 
and he went down to Hansford about 200 yards ahead of me. 



s 
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Q» Who else? — A. Huffman; and I seen Mr. Parsons that night 
He was in the crowd and then went back to Howry's store. 

Q. Where did you see Parsons ? — A. At Hansford. He didn't have 
any rifle. He went over there shortly before the dynamite was 
carted out. Parsons, I know, with another man not here, and I 
seen Steve Yeager, a Slavish fellow, at Holley Grove. 

By Capt. Cabscadon, for the defendants : 

Q. That is the same man? — A. Yes, sir. I saw a fellow named 
Parrish — right here ; the first man I seen at Holley Grove. 
Q. What man is that? — A. Robert Parrish ; that is his name. 

By the Judge Advocate : 

Q. Did he have a rifle? — A. Yes, sir. He was the first man I seen 
in Holley Grove when I got off of the train. Met him and Steve 
Yeager. I seen Sanford ifirk. I didn't talk to him. 

Q. What did he do? — A. I seen him at Holley Grove, while we 
were at supper in one of the houses. He came in with another fel- 
low with an overcoat on that is not here. He said he was worn out 
and tired on account he didn't have any sleep the last three nights 
he was out. He said if he would see one of the guards he would take 
his shoes off, and he said he and his friends held up a freight train 
before he came here, behind empty cars, and that he made the en- 
gineer, at the point of a gun, uncouple the train and got around 
and came on to Hansford. We seen the train standing on a siding. 
I didn't see anything behind it. Sanford was going with us to 
Hansford. He had a gun. He was in the party. He is the only 
man I see around here.. Some more men I seen, but they ain't here. 
Might be some more here that I couldn't recognize. It was dark. 

By Capt Walkeb, a member of the commission : 

Q. Did Kirk have a gun ? — A. Yes, sir ; he came with a gun to the 
house of Lawrence Perry, and a couple of men went with some crowd. 
A couple of men ahead with some crowd going to Hansford) 
set of men. Two groups. Two men. Harrison Ellis was in the 
first group. They got about 200 yards. Ellis in the one ahead of us. 

Q. Any other of these gentlemen? — A. I seen Mr. Brown there 
Monday. I stated about Mr. Brown. He is the one made me leave 
the town of Hansford. That is the night he saved my life. 

Q. All these men that you have named, all of them had guns ex- 
cept Mr. Parsons? — A. Yes. sir; except Parsons didn't have any gun. 

Q. What connection did ne have with securing the dynamite? — A. 
He went over with another gentleman, whose name I know, not in 
court, and after that, something like two minutes afterwards, they 
seemed to supervise the removing of the dynamite from the store. 

Q. Supervise the removing? — A. Yes, sir; he and another man not 
here. 

By a Member of the Commission : 

Q» Who was that man ? — A. Doug. Damron and Doug. Diamond. 
He coes by both. 

M. F. Matheny. We would like to have the commission hold this 
gentleman for cross-examination on Monday. 

(Witness was excused, to be examined by defendants on Monday.) 
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TESTIMONY OF FRED CLENDENNIN, EEFEERED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Thereupon came Fred Clendennin, a witness for the prosecution, 
who was duly sworn and testified as follows : 

Direct examination by the Judge Advocate : 

Q. Your name is what ? — A. Fred Clendennin. 

Q. You are employed by the Government in some capacity? — A. 
At Riverside, at Lock 3. 

Q. Did you run the ferry on the morning of February 9 — Sunday 
morning, 1913 ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you make the trip after the K. & M. train ran that Sun- 
day morning ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I will ask you to tell this commission whether or not on that 
morning any men came over bringing suit cases; and if so, how 
many ? — A^ Yes, sir ; some men came over that day with suit cases. 

Q. How "many men and how many suit cases? — A. I don't know 
how many men ; two or three suit cases. I didn't pay much attention 
to them. 

Q. Was there anything about the way the men handled them that 
made you believe they were heavy? — A. I did not pay attention to 
that. I just seen the suit cases. 

Q. Did you know the men that brought them. over? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you get any information at that time that these suit cases 
contained ammunition in them ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. After that? — A. Yes, sir; I heard the boys talking about them 
after that. 

Q. But you do recollect that you had people come over on the train 
with the suit cases? — A. Yes, sir; men crossed the river with the suit 

cases. 

Q. Did you know the names of these people? — A. No, sir; I did 
not know. No; I saw one man, Mr. Brown. I saw him before the 
train came in there. He didn't come on the train. 

Q. Did he come with the men who had the suit cases? — A. He 
crossed the river at the same time. 

Q. What Brown was that ? — A. I don't know ; Mr. Brown. 

Q. Look around and see if you see that Mr. Brown. 

(Witness looks around.) 

A. Yes, sir ; the gentleman over here. 

Q. Mr. John Brown. He came over on the boat with the men with 
the suit cases ? — A. Yes, sir. 

(Thereupon the court adjourned until Monday morning, March 
10, 1913, at 9 a. m.) 

TESTIMONY OF FRANK A. SMI TH, R EFERRED TO IN FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN COUNSEL. 

Frank A. Smith recalled and turned over to the accused for cross- 
examination. 

By Attorney M. F. Mmbmt : 
Q. Are you the same 9mith who testified that you were a member 
of the Burns Detective Agency ?— A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. How long have you been operating in this field? — A. Five 
months; approximately five months: maybe a little shorter; not quite 
five months ; mighty near, though. 

Q. Who employed the agency to do this special work — the coal 
companies or the State ? 

(The judge advocate objected to this question. No ruling by the 
commission.) 

Q. I will ask you to state at this time if vou are in the employment 
of the State ? 

(The judge advocate objected fo this question. The accused, his 
counsel, the reporter, and the judge advocate withdrew and the com- 
mission was closed, and on being opened the president announced in 
their presence that the objection was sustained. To which ruling of 
the commission the defendants, by counsel, excepted.) 

EXTRACTS FROM SPEECH OF " MOTHER " JONES ON LEVEE AT 

CHARLESTON ON AUGUST 1. 1912. 

I want to say, without apology, without fear of the courts, without 
fear of jails, you have done what ought to have beer done a long 
time ago. When — when a corporation which is bleeding you to 
death, would go and hire — send over the Nation and hire human 
bloodhounds to abuse your wife, your child, it is time every man in 
the State should rise. 

I saw an inscription on your statehouse, and looked at it — because 
I know Virginia. I know the whole machine of capitalism; they 
locked me up and put me out of the State and shook their fists at 
me and told me not to come back again. I told them to go to hell, 
I will be back to-morrow. 

You know the trouble with you fellows is that you get weak- 
kneed, and get a pain in your back, and then go home and are sick 
for a week. 

Now, this fight, the governor can't stop it, the State militia can't 
stop it. and I want to say something to you. Don't get into conflict 
with the boys in the State militia. 

(Cries of "Amen ! * "Amen!") 

I don't want one single man in the State militia hurt. I know 
what the militia is for. It is organized to shoot down the workers 
when they protest, in every nation of the world. But there are 
many workingmen in the militia, and I always deal with them — 
they are mine, anyhow. I am going to change them from the capi- 
talists' interest over to my interest. 

****** * 

Let me say to you I don't want a single officer of the militia 
molested in any way. I am not going to say to you don't molest 
the operators. It is they who hire the dogs to shoot you. [Applause.] 
I am not asking you to do it ; but if he is going to oppress you, deal 
with him. I am not going to take back water because I am here in 
the capital. No back water for me. No man lives on the face of 
God's earth that is oppressing my class that I am afraid of. [Loud 
applause.] 

1670^— pt a— 13 10 
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I want to say, my friends, here- 



(Here the speaker took time to get up on top of a box which was in 
the bed of the wagon.) 

I want to see if the guards are here. 

You have it inscribed on the steps of your capitol, " Mountaineers 
are free." God Almighty, men, go down through this Nation and 
see the damnable, infamous condition that is there. In no nation of 
the world will you find such a condition. I look with horror when I 
see these conditions. 

You gather up money to send to China to learn them to know 
more about Jesus. Jesus don't know any more about you than a 
dog does about his father. [Loud applause.] 

I was in church one day when they raked in $1,600, and at the 
same time they were robbing the representatives of Jesus to feed 
them who robbed them. You build churches and give to the Salva- 
tion Army and all the auxiliaries of capitalism ana support them to 
hoodwink vou. 

But I want to say they will not be able to get an army in the United 
States big enough to crush us. 

I was speaking to the manager in the ticket office in the far West. 
and I said : " I am going into West Virginia." I had been in 14 
States with the strikers in each State. I said : " I am going into 
West Virginia, and there will probably be hell." He said : "Be quiet : 
a great many of us will be with you. (iet all you can out of these 
thieves." I say to the policemen : " Get all the ammunition you can : 
get all the ammunition and lie quiet ; for one of these days you will 

come over with us, and we are going to give the other fellows hell.** 

* * * * * * * * 

But the governor wasn't helpless when the operators asked him 
for two Gatling guns to murder the miners. [Loud applause.] He 
wasn't helpless then. The sheriff wasn't helpless then, my friends. 
Are we going to stand for the insults of the governor and public 
•officers and see our children and wives thrown out and insulted by 
the corporation bloodhounds? I say, no; fight daily until the last 
minute. [Prolonged applause.] 

We are not going to surrender. We are not going to destroy 

property, but we are going to do business with your bloodhounds. 

[Applause.] 

******* 

You are to-day with the guard system. I will say, Mr. Operators, 
the day is going to come when you will say you wished you had never 
seen the face of a guard. We are law-abiding citizens, we will de- 
stroy no property, we will take no life, but if a fellow comes to my 
home and outrages my wife, by the eternal he will pay the penalty. 
I will send him to his God in the repair shop. [Loud applause.] The 
man who doesn't do it hasn't got a drop of revolutionary blood in his 
veins. 

EXTEACTS FROM SPEECH OF HAROLD W. HOUSTON AT HOLLY 

GROVE, ON PAINT CREEK, AUGUST 4, 1912. 

Government as it is constituted to-day is simply a committee rep- 
resenting the capitalist, and the legislative, executive, and judicial 
simply exist for keeping the wageworkers down while they go 
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through your pockets. I practice law to live, but these fellows have 
taught me a few things. 

The real anarchists are the men in this country who hold the 
political offices now. Never before have I heard of men being put out 
of their homes by legal process without a court. Some of the miners 
have asked me if it is true. I have told them no. But some of vou 
fellows have overruled me. I wish I could get hold of a copy of the 
contract that will put a man out of his home, held sacred in American 
law — how it is a man can put a man out of his home without giving 
him an opportunity to be heard in a court. They are the real 
anarchists, the real violators of the law. 

We have told you that the militia is a part of the capitalist system 
of government. You may search the annals of history and you will 
never find a case wherein the army took the place of the working 
class. ^ Go into the courts, which you are told are the bulwark of 
American liberty — you go there and ask to have your rights protected 
and the judge absconds or gets out of the country, and when you do 
get hold of him he is too cowardly to pass on yoiir rights because he 
is a candidate for reelection. 

I have had experience with courts. I try to be temperate, but it is 
very hard. I intended to talk mild until I came up this valley. And 
if it has 'that sort of effect on me what must it have upon you who 
have to live in it ? 

Most of the information I get I have to get it through the maga- 
zines. I have become in recent years almost what they call a " Hay- 
wardite." Some of the friends in the State say I must be removed 
from office because I believe in direct action. Gentlemen, I believe in 
action that gets results, and, as Bill Hayward says, " The more direct 
the better." You have done a little of it here, and I* can't protest. 
What has happened here has done more to bring this thing to an issue 
to show the world what the miners of West Virginia have to put up 
with than all the literature you could have brought in here in 20 
years. You might talk for 20 years to a man and try to show him — 
the churches and militia on the side of the capitalist class, and you 
never can convince him. Sometimes a crack of a club on his head can 
convince him, and you have had a little of that here, I understand. 

• * 4> * * * 4> 

We are going to have struggles in the future just as we are having 

them now, and even though you win every demand that you make 

now, and every demand you make in the future, boys, you never 

will end this thing, you will never end the slavery of the miners, 

you will never end this condition as long as the mines, put in the 

bowels of the earth by God himself, are privately owned by the labor 

skinners who own them now. 

******* 

Some of the boys asked me, "What are we going to do about 
running other men in here?" I don't know. All we can do is to 
wait. We want to try to be temperate. Heaven knows you have 
borne much in the past. You have borne more than could be ex- 
pected of men. Let us resolve to fight this thing out if possible. 
There comes a time when peace will not serve. Let us try to fight this 
thing o\it peaceably. There has been some violence, but I am only 
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surprised that there hasn't been more. The world has respected you 
for it. It is simply a little direct action. [Laughter and applause.} 

To tell you candidly, I don't want my hide punched with a bullet, 
but sometimes we have to use direct action. Sometimes a little force 
will do some good. The little bit you administered so far has had 
a very salutary effect. They have been the aggressors, they have 
forced this fight. By forcing it they have shown to all the world 
that the cause of the miners is just [Applause.] People every- 
where admit that your cause is just. The man who controls the 
militia of this State, Gen. Elliott, told me this morning that the 
cause of the miners was just and placed the blame on the coal opera- 
tors for this situation. [Applause.] 

My friends, I am anxious to see the result of this election. I am 
anxious to see how many of the working class are goipg to be 
fooled into voting for William Howard Taft, a man whose political 
ideas belong to the "Dark Ages." How many are going to vote 
for many-charactered Teddy Roosevelt, or how many are going to 
vote for Woodrow Wilson who attempted to get on the pension roll 
of Andrew Carnegie. How many toilers are going to vote against 
the only man running for President of the United States who is a 
union man, Eugene V. Debs. [Cries of "Hurrah for Debs."] A 
man who from his earliest days has fought for the cause of the 
working class. A man interrupted me at P rinceton. He said I was 
preaching violence, and that the result would be that somebody 
would get their neck stretched. I replied to him that it was a 
thousand times better that a few necks should be stretched than that 
a great mass of the wage earners should live a life worse than hell 
itself. It took a sentence in jail to open the eyes of Eugene V. Debs. 
He belonged to an old party until Judge Grosscuj) sent him to jail, 
and then ne got hold of literature which opened his eves. The jails 
are becoming useful for the working class. The working class can 
go there, get a postgraduate course, and they will never forget the 
lesson they learn there. 

We must not be afraid of jails. Sometimes a man gets more to eat 
on the inside than on the outside. At Moundsville recently I saw a 
bunch of men turned out. The first thing that struck my mind was 
that these fellows were out of a job. And I don't know how long 
they will be out of it. 

We are in the fight now. Let us fight. You are making demands 
now. If you get it, even then you will only get a very small fraction 
of what your labor creates. If you got 10 times that amount you 
would lack a great deal of getting what is coming to you. 

Give us a chance to make a few dollars for the boss and a few 
nickels for ourselves. 

These demands don't stop there. 

Bill Hayward told them at Lowell — they were demanding a 15 
per cent raise — he said, "We want this now, and a little later we 
are going to ask for 15 per cent more, and then a little later we are 
going to ask for 15 per cent more, and we are going to keep on asking 
for 15 per cent more until we get it all/' One of the big fat-jowled 
capitalists jumped up and said, "You are an anarchist: you are 
going to confiscate our property." Hayward said, " I am glad they 
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are coming to see the point/' I have been telling you that for two 
years, and that must be our ultimate aim. Our ultimate goal is to 
get it all. When we get it all, then the boss has to go to work. That 
is the reason whj the boss is opposed to us. He is opposed to work. 
1 don't blame him. I believe, like Mr. Dooley, that a little work is 
all right — a little for the stomach's sake — but it will ruin any man 
who overindulges in it. 

They say we are going to divide up. We have divided the pro- 
ceeds ; now let us divide the work in proportion to the proceeds. 



EXTRACTS FROM SPEECH OF " MOTHER " TONES AT MONT- 

GOHEBY ON AUGUST 4, 1912. 



This, my friends, is indicative of what? No church in the country 
<?ould get up a crowd like this, because we are doing God's holy 
work; we are breaking the chains that bind you; we are putting the 
fear of God into the robbers. All the churches here and in heaven 
couldn't put the fear of God into them, but our determination has 
made them tremble. 

What happened on Paint Creek? Did the church make the op- 
erators run and go into the cellar? [Applause.] 

I don't know who started the racket, but I know that Mr. Operator 
began to shake, the marrow in his back melted, and he had to go 
into the cellar to hide himself. 

******* 

Let me say to you, my friends, let me say to the governor, let me 
say to the sheriffs and judges in the State of West Virginia, this fight 
will not stop until the last guard is disarmed. [Loud applause.] 

Forty thousand men, forty thousand braves, said to me, " We are 
ready ior battle, Mother, if they don't do business." So we are, my 
friends, and the day of human slavery has got to end. Talk about 
a few guards who got a bullet in their skulls; the whole of them 
ought to have got bullets in their skulls. How many miners do you 
murder within the walls of your wealth-producing institutions? 
How many miners get their death in the mines? 

******* 

Now, boys, we are facing the day when human liberty will be yours. 
I don't care how much martial law the governor of West Virginia 
proclaims. I have had martial law proclaimed where I was more 
than once, but I didn't stop fighting. When he pulled off his mar- 
tial law I began it again, and he had to bring them back. Do you 
see how you can do the business? If they proclaim martial law, 
bury your guns. You can tell him that, if you see him. If the gov- 
ernor proclaims martial law, bury your guns. I have been up against 
it. They hauled me into court. 

Stand by the militia ; stand by the boys. Don't allow no guards 
to attack them. [Cries of u That is right; that is right."] Stand 
shoulder to shoulder with them. 
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EXTRACT FROM SPEECH OF WILLIAM B. BENNETT AT MONT- 
GOMERY ON AUGUST 4, 1912. 

I believe I am the only judge in this State who has * * * 
growing out of the Baldwin-guard government. I don't belong to 
any of the coal operators of this country. They don't treat me very 
well. If I were theirs, they would be better to me. I don't know 
that one ever voted for me in all my political experience, and I have 
no faith now that they will. So if I am one of their children, they 
ought to treat me better than they have ever done before. 

I wish I could talk louder and had more time. 

This is an exceedingly important occasion. " Mother " Jones has 
touched on live questions which it would take a long time to describe, 
but for 5 or 10 minutes I want to talk, too, about one of these things. 
She talked about the militia. I am glad, exceedingly glad, she is 
here. 

I say yet that I love my Government. I have respect for the 
militia of this State. I hope no man will ever do anything to dis- 
grace that militia, that flag which waves about this great Govern- 
ment. Let the militia be quiet. Let these good militiamen — most of 
them have hard hands — be kind to them and don't hurt them. The 
men against whom we should have a spirit of self-defense is those 
who would enslave you, those who would trample upon your rights, 
wrong you. You should always have a spirit oi self-respect that you 
will defend yourselves as brave men. [Cries of "That is it; that 
is it."] 

* * * * * 4c * 

PROCEEDINGS OF MEETING HELD AT FEONT STEPS OF CAPITOL 

IN CHARLESTON ON AUGUST 15, 1912. 

u MOTHER " JONES. 

(Crowd of probably three or four hundred.) 

Banners : 

" Nero fiddled while Rome burned. That is what the governor of 
West Virginia is doing."' 

44 Mountaineers are alwavs free. Out of the State with the Baldwin 
murderers." 

44 No Russia for us. To hell with the guard system." 

44 Gaujot, king of the Baldwin murderers, leave the State or we'll 
hang your rotten carcass to a telegraph pole." 

44 Mother " Jones. This, my friends, marks, in my estimation, the 
most remarkable move ever made in the State of West Virginia. It 
is a day that will mark history in the long ages to come. What is 
it? It is an uprising of the oppressed against the master class. 

From this day on, my friends. Virginia — West Virginia — shall 
march in the front of the Nation's States. To me, I think, the 
proper thing to do is to read the purpose of our meeting here to-day — 
why these men have laid down their tools, why these men have come 
to the statehouse. 

To His Excellency William E. Glasscock. 

Governor of the Statr of UYaf Virginia: 

It is respectfully represented unto your excellency thnt the owners of the 
various coal mines doing business along the valley of Cabin Creek, Kanawha 
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County, W. Va., are maintaining and have at present in their employ a large 
force of armed guards, armed with Winchesters, a dangerous and deadly 
weapon; also having in their possession three Gatling guns, which they have 
stationed at commanding positions overlooking the Cabin Creek Valley, whicfe 
said weapons said guards use for the purpose of browbeating, intimidating, and 
menacing the lives of all the citizens who live in said, valley, who are not in 
accord with the management of the coal companies, which guards are cruel, 
and their conduct toward the cltizens'is such that it would be impossible to give 
a detailed account of. 

Therefore suffice it to say, however, that they beat, abuse, maim, and hold 
up citizens without process of law; deny freedom of speech, a provision guar- 
anteed by the Constitution; deny the citizens the right to assemble in a peace- 
able manner far the purpose of discussing questions in which they are con- 
cerned. Said guards also hold up a vast body of laboring men who live at the 
mines, and so conduct themselves that a great number of men, women, and 
children live in a state of constant fear, unrest, and dread. 

We hold that the stationing of said guards along the public highways and 
public places is a menace to the general welfare of the State. That such action 
on the part of the companies in maintaining such guards is detrimental to the 
best interests of society and an outrage against the honor and dignity of the 
State of West Virginia. [Loud applause.] 

As citizens interested in the public weal and general welfare, and believing 
that law and order and peace should ever abide, that the spirit of brotherly 
love and justice and freedom should everywhere exist, we must tender our 
petition that you would bring to bear all the powers of your office as chief 
executive of this State for the purpose of disarming said guards and restoring 
to the citizens of said valley all the rights guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States and said State. 

In duty bound, in behalf of the miners of the State of West Virginia. 

I want to say, with all due respect to the governor — I want to say 
to you that the governor will not, can not, do anything, for this 
reason: The governor was placed in this building by Scott and 
Elkins and he don't dare oppose them. [Loud applause.] Therefore 
you are asking the governor of the State to do something that he 
can not do without betraying the class he belongs to. [Loud 
applause.] 

I remember the governor in a State, when Grover Cleveland was 
perched in the White House — Grover Cleveland said he would send 
the Federal troops out, and the governor of that State said, " Will 
you? If you do, I will meet your Federal troops with the State 
troops, and we will have it out." Old Grover never sent the troops; 
he took back water. [Applause and cries of " Yes; he did."] 

You see, my friends, how quickly the governor sent his militia 
when the coal operators got scared to death. [Applause.] 

I have no objection to the militia. I would always prefer the 
militia, but there was no need in this county for the militia; none 
whatever. They were law-abiding people, and the women and chil- 
dren. They were held up on the highways, caught in their homes, 
and pulled out like rats and beaten up — some of them. I said, " If 
there is no one else in the State of West Virginia to protest, I will pro- 
test." [Loud applause, and cries of " Yes, she will ; ' Mother ' will."] 

The womanhood of this State shall not be oppressed and beaten 
and abused by a lot of contemptible, damnable bloodhounds hired by 
the operators. They wouldn't keep their dog where they keep you 
fellows. You know that. They have a good place for their dogs 
and a slave to take care of them. The mine owners' wives will take 
the dosrs up, and sav. " I love von. dea-h " rtrving.to imitate by tone 
or voice]. 
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Now, my friends, the day for petting dogs is gone; the day for 
raising children to a nobler manhood and better, womanhood is here. 
[Applause and cries of " Amen ! Amen ! "] 

You have suffered; I know you have suffered. I was with you 
nearly three years in this State. I went to jail; went to the Federal 
courts ; but I never took any back water. I still unfurl the red flag 
of industrial freedom; no tyrant's face shall you know, and I call 
you to-day into that freedom — long perch on the bosom [Inter- 
rupted by applause.] 

I am back again to find you, my friends, in a state of industrial 
peonage — after 10 years' absence I find you in a state of industrial 
peonage. 

The superintendent at Acme — I went up there, and they said we 
were unlawful — we had an unlawful mob along. Well, I will tell 
you the truth; we took a couple of guns because we knew we were 

going to meet some thugs, and by jimminy [Interrupted by 

applause.] 

We will prepare for the job, just like Lincoln and Washington 
did. We took lessons from them, and we are here to prepare for 
the job. 

Well, when T came out on the public road the superintendent — 
you know the poor salary slave — he came out and told me that 
there were notaries public there and a squire — one had a peg leg — 
and the balance had pegs in their skulls. [Applause.] 

They forbid me speaking on the highway, and said that if I didn't 
discontinue I would be arrested. Well, I want to tell vou one thing, 
I don't run into jail, but when the bloodhounds undertake to put 
me in jail I will go there. I have gone there. I would have nad 
the little peg-leg squire arrest me, only I knew this meeting was 
going to be pulled off to-day, to let the world know what was going 
on in West Virginia. When I get through with them, by the Eternal 
God, they will be glad to let me alone. 

I am not afraid of jails. We build the jails, and when we get ready 
we will put them behind the bars. That may happen very soon; 
things happen overnight. 

Now. brothers, not in all the history of the labor movement have 
I got such an inspiration as T have got from you here to-day. Your 
banners are history; they will go down to the future ages, to the chil- 
dren unborn, to tell them the slave has risen, children must be free. 

The labor movement was not originated by man. The labor move- 
ment, my friends, was a command from God Almighty. He com- 
manded the prophets thousands of years ago to go down and redeem 
the Israelites that were in bondage, and he organized the men into 
a union and went to work. And they said, " The masters have made 
us gather straw ; they have been more cruel than they were before." 
"What are we going to do?" The prophet said, "A voice from 
heaven has come to get you together/' They got together and the 
prophet led them out of the land of bondage and robbery and plunder 
into the land of freedom. And when the army of the pirates fol- 
lowed them the Dead Sea opened and swallowed them up, $nd for the 
first time the workers were free. 

And so it is. That can well be: applied to the State of West Vir- 
ginia. When I left Cabin Creek 10 years ago to go to another tcr- 
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rific battle field every man on Cabin Creek was organized — every 
single miner. The mine owners and the miners were getting along 
harmoniously ; they had an understanding and were carrying it out. 
But they had some traitors who made a deal with the mine owners 
and the organization was driven out of Cabin Creek. There were no 
better miners in the whole State of West Virginia than on Cabin 
Creek, and no better operators in those days. You got along to* 
gether. They were trying to make it happy and comfortable for you, 
but the demon came and tore the organization to pieces and you are 
at war to-day. 

I hope, my friends, that you and the mine owners will put aside 
the breach and get together before I leave the State. But I want to 
say, make no settlement until they sign up that every bloody murderer 
of a guard has got to go. [Loud applause.] 

This is done, my friends, beneath the flag our fathers fought and 
bled for, and we don't intend to surrender our liberty. [Applause.] 

I have a document issued 18 years ago telling how they must handle 
the labor movement — pat them on the back ; make them believe that 
they were your devoted friends. I hold the document, taken from 
their statement in Washington. It plainly states, " We have got to 
crucify them, but we have got to do it cunningly." And they have 
been doing it cunningly. But I want to say, in answer to your state- 
ments, that you are dealing with a different class of workers to-day 
than 18 years ago. We have begun education ; we have educated thie 
workers and you can't enslave them. They will come again, and you 
will either take to the ocean and get out of the Nation and leave us 
alone or you will settle right with us. [Loud applause.] 

It is different now, my friends. It was Mark Hanna who said some 
years ago — the shrewdest politician America ever had — he said, "I 
want to tell you that before 1912 the Republican and Democratic 
Parties will be about to get their deathblow." 

Never in the history of the United States was there such an up- 
heaval as there is to-day. The politicians are cutting each other's 
throats, eating each other up; they are for the offices. Teddy, the 
monkev chaser, had a meeting in Chicago. He was blowing his 
skull off his carcass about race suicide. God Almighty, bring him 
down the C. & O. and he will never say another word about race 
suicide. The whole population seems to be made up out of " kids." 
Every woman has three babies in her arms and nine on the floor. So 
you will see there is no danger of race suicide. When he see? this he 
will keep his mouth shut on that. 

See the condition we are in to-day. There is a revolution. There 
is an editorial in one of the papers in your own State showing how 
little they have done for the workers, that the workers are awaken- 
ing. The literature is being circulated among them. I myself have 
circulated millions and millions of pieces of literature in this coun- 
try and awakened the miners. On the trains they say, " Oh, Mother, 
you gave us a book that woke us up." As long as you woke up right, 
it is all right. He says. u I have woke up right." Then, if you woke 
up right, you are my children. 

O you men of wealth! O you preachers !* You are going over 
to China and sending money over tnere for Jesus. For God's sake, 
keep it at home; we need it. Let me tell you, them fellows are 
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owned body and soul by the ruling class, and they would rather take 
a year in hell with Elkrns than ninety-nine in heaven. [Loud ap- 
plause.] Do you find a minister preaching against the guards? 

[Cries from the audience "They are traitors; moral cowards."] 

He will preach about Jesus, but not about the guards. 

When we were crossing the bridge at Washington the bloodhounds 
were at the company store. These bloodhounds might have thrown 
me into the river and I wouldn't have known it. The men were 
hollering "Police! Police!" I said, "What is the matter with 
you ? " They said, " O God ! Murder ! Murder ! " Another one 
came out, and his feet never touched the sidewalk. 

My boys came running to me and said, " Oh, Mother, they are kill- 
ing the boys." The traction car turned the corner. I said, " Call 
them boys here." Then they went; they thought I had an army with 
me. Then I picked up a bo}' streaming with blood where the hounds 
had beat him. 

You are to blame. You have voted for the whole gang of com- 
mercial pirates every time you get a chance to free yourselves. 

It is time to clean them up. 

[Cries of " She is right; she is right ! "] 

If this Nation is to march onward and upward, the day of change 
is here. 

I had been reading of the Titanic w T hen she went down. Did you 
read of her? The big guns wanted to save themselves, and the fel- 
lows that were guiding below took up a club and said, " We will 
save our people." And then the papers came out and said those 
millionaires tried to save the women. O, Lord, why don't they give 
up their millions if they want to save the. women and children? 
Why do they rob them of home; why do they rob millions of women 
to fill the hell holes of capitalism? 

I realize — I remember what they did to me — the Guggenheims — 
I remember what the Guggenheim bloodhounds did to me one night 
in Colorado. They went to the hotel after we had organized the 
slaves. I took the 4 o'clock train for the southern fields, and the 
bloodhounds, the chief of police, and the whole gang of commercial 
bloodhounds came up to the hotel and went to the register to find my 
room, and the ho.tel keeper said that I had left at 4 o'clock. We 
had a meeting that night. They took a fellow and drove him down 
the street barefooted and put him on the train and told him never 
to come back. And we are very civilized? They don't do that in 
Kussia ; it is in America. 

They took me and put me in jail — I had the smallpox — I had the 
Helen Gould smallpox covering me all over. And at 4 o'clock in 
the morning they came and the bloodhounds — Helen Gould's blood- 
hounds — and they bound 400 miners in Colorado for gold, and threw 
their widows ana orphans out on the highways in the snow. When 
I was fighting the battle with those wretches they put me into a pen 
which you built, a pesthouse, it was burned down before morning, 
it wasn't worth 50 cents. We went down by a store, and the store- 
keeper said, " God Almighty, put us down in the cellar and they 
won't know us, put the dirty clothes on us — when them dirty clothes 
found out that there was such a lot of rotten carcasses under them, 
the dirty clothes turned over." [Applause and laughter.] 

/ 
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If your sheriff had done his duty as a citizen of this State and ac- 
cording to his oath, he would have disarmed the guards and then 
there would have been no more trouble. 

(Cries of: " That is right, that is right.") 

Just make me governor tor one month. I won't ask for a sherift 
or policeman, and I will do business, and there won't a guard gtky 
in tne State of West Virginia. [Applause.] The mine owners won t 
take 69,000 pounds of coal in dockage off of you fellows. Sixty-nine 
thousand pounds of coal they docket you for, and a few pounds of 
slate, and then they give to Jesus on Sunday. 

They give your missionary women a couple of hundred dollars 
and rob you under pretense of giving to Jesus. Jesus never sees a 
penny 01 it, and never heard of it. They use it for the women to 
get a jag on and then go and hollow for Jesus. 

I wish I was God Almighty 2 1 would throw down something some 
night from heaven and get rid of the whole blood-sucking Dunch. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

I want to show you here that the average wages you fellows get 
in this country is $500 a year. Before you get a thing to eat there is 
$20 taken out a month, which leaves about $24 a month. 

Then you go to the " pluck-me" stores and want to get something 
to eat for your wife, and you are off that day, and the child comes 
back and says, "Papa, I can't get anything." "Why," he says, 
" There is $4 coming to me." The childsays, " They said there was 
nothing coming to you." And the child goes back crying without 
a moutnf ul of anything to eat. The father goes to the " pluck-me ** 
store and says to the manager, "There is $4 coming to me," and 
the manager says, " Oh, no ; we have kept that for rent" " You 
charge $6 a month, and there are only three days gone." ^ Well," 
he says, " it is a rule that two-thirds of the rent is to be kept if there 
is only one day." 

That is honesty. Do you wonder these women starve? Do you 
wonder at this uprising? And you fellows have stood it entirely 
too long. It is time now to put a stop to it. We will give the gov- 
ernor until to-morrow night to take them guards out of Cabin 
Creek. 

(Very loud applause, and cries of: "And no longer.") 

Here on the steps of the Capitol of West Virginia, I say that if the 
governor won't make them go then we will make them go. 

(Loud applause, and cries of "That we will," "Only one more 
day," " The guards have got to go.") 

We have come to the chief executive, we have asked him, and he 
couldn't do anything. [Laughter.] 

The prosecuting attorney is of the same type — another fellow 
belonging to the ruling class. [Applause and murmurings in the 
crowd.] Hush up there, hush up, hush up. 

I want to tell you that the governor will get until to-morrow night, 
Friday night, to get rid of his bloodhounds, and if they are not gone, 
we will get rid of them. [Loud applause.] 

Aye men, aye men, inside of this building, aye women, come with 
me and see the horrible pictures, see the horrible condition the ruling 
class has put these women in. Aye, they destroy women. Look at 
those little children* the rising generation, yes, look at the little ones, 
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yes, look at the women assaulted. Some one said that that place 
ought to be drained up there. The mine owner's home is drained; 
the superintendent's home is drained. But I want to ask you, when 
n man works 10 or 11 hours in the foul gas of the mine day after 
day, if he is in condition to come out and drain. 

[Cries of " Not on your life ; no."] 

I have worked, boys, I have worked with you for years. I have 
seen the suffering children, and in order to be convinced T went into 
the mines on the night shift and day shift and helped the poor 
wretches to load coal at times. We lay down at noon ana we took our 
lunches and we talked our wrongs over, we gathered together at night 
and asked " How will we remedy things ? " We organized secretly, 
and after a while held public meetings. We got our people together 
in those organized States. To-day the mine owners and the miners 
come together. They meet each other and shake hands, and have no 
more war in those States, and the workingmen are becoming more 
intelligent. And I am one of those my friends, I don't care about 
your woman suffrage and the temperance brigade or any other of 
your class associations, I want women of the coming day to discuss 
and find out the cause of child crucifixion, that is what I want to 
find out. 

I have worked in the factories of Georgia and A l*bama, and these 
bloodhounds were tearing the hands off of children and working 
them 14 hours a day until I fought for them. They made them put 
up every Saturday money for missionary work in China. I know 
what I am talking about. I am not talking at haphazard, I have 
the goods. 

Go down, men of to-day, who rob and exploit, go down into hell 
and look at the ruins you have put there, look at the jails. We pay 
$6,000,000 a year to chain men like demons in a bastile — and we call 
ourselves civilized. Six million dollars a year we pay for jails, and 
nothing for education. 

I have been in jail more than once, and I expect to go again. If 
you are too cowardly to fight, I will fight. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves, actually to the Lord you ought, just to see one old 
woman who is not afraid of all the bloodhounds. How scared those 
villains are when one woman 80 years old, with her head gray, can 
come in and scare hell out of the whole bunch. ["Laughter.] We 
didn't scare them? The mine owners run down the street like a 
toad dog to-day. They ask who started this thing. T started it, I 
did it, and I am not afraid to tell you if you are here, and I will 
start more before I leave West Virginia. I started this mass meeting 
to-day, I had these banners written, and don't accuse anybody else 
of the job. [Loud applause.] 

It is freedom or death, and your children will be free. We are 
not going to leave a slave class to the coming generation, and I want 
to say to you that the next generation will not charge us for what we 
have done; they will charge and condemn us for what we have left 
undone. [Cries of "That is right."] 

You have got your bastile. Yes ; we have no fears of them at all. 
I was put out at 12 o'clock at night — and landed with 5 cents in my 
pocket — by seven bayonets in the State of Colorado. The governor 
told me — he is a corporation rat, you know — he told me never to come 
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back. A man is a fool, if he is a governor, to tell a woman not to do 
a thing. [Loud applause, and ones of " Tell them again ; tell them 
about it."] 

I went back next day and I have been back since the fight, and he 
hasn't bothered me. He has learned it won't do to tamper with 
women of the right metal. You have a few cats [mockin^l^-they are 
not women, they are what you call ladies. There is a difference be* 
tween women and ladies. The modern parasites made ladies, but God 
Almighty made women. [Applause and cries of " Tell us one more."] 

Xow, my boys, you are mine; we have fought together, we have 
hungered together, we have marched together, but I can see victory 
in the Heavens for you. I can see the hand above you guiding and 
inspiring you to move onward and upward. No white flag — we can 
not raise it ; we must not raise it. We must reedeem the world. 

Go into our factories, see how the conditions are there, see how 
women are ground up for the merciless money pirates, see how many 
of the poor wretches go to work with crippled bodies. I talked with 
a mother who had her small children working. She said to me, 
" Mother, they are not of age, but I had to say they were ; I had to 
tell them they were of age so they could get a chance to help me to 
get something to eat" She said after they were there a little while, 
" I have saved $40, the first I ever saw. I put that into a cow and we 
had some milk for the little ones." In all the years her husband had 
put in the earth digging out wealth, he never got a glimpse of $40 
until he had to take his infant boys, that ought to go to school, and 
sacrifice them. 

If there was no other reason that should stimulate every man and 
woman to fight this damnable system of commercial pirates. [Cries 
of " Bight, right."] That alone should do it, my friends. 

Is there a committee here? I want to take a committee of the well- 
fed fellows and well-dressed fellows; I want to present this to the 
governor. Be very polite. Don't get on your knees. Get off your 
knees and stand up. None of these fellows are better than you, they 
are only flesh and blood — that is the truth. 

(Committee formed around " Mother " and start into the capitol 
building.) These fellows all want to go and see the king, 
[Laughter.] 

I will give the press a copy of this resolution and this petition, that 
was given to the governor. 

Now, my boys, guard rule and tyranny will have to go; there must 
be an end. I am going up Cabin Creek. I am going to hold meet- 
ings there. I am going to claim the right of an American citizen, 
I was on this earth before these operators were. I was in this coun- 
try before these operators. I have been 74 years under this flag. I 
have got the right to talk. I have seen its onward march. I have 
.seen the growth of oppression, and I want to say to you, my friends, 
I am going to claim my right as a citizen of this Nation. I won't 
violate the law; I will not kill anybody or starve anybody; but I 
will talk unsparingly of all the corporation bloodhounds we can 
bring to jail. [Laughter.] 

I nave no apologies to offer. I have seen your children murdered ? 
I have seen you blown to death in the mines, and there was no re- 
dress. A fellow in Colorado says, " Why don't you prop the mines? " 
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The operator said, " Oh, hell ; Dagoes are cheaper than props ! " 
Every miner is a Dago with the blood-sucking pirates, and they are 
cheaper than props, because if they kill a hundred of you, well, it 
was your fault ; there must be a mine inspector kept there. 

The night before the little Johnson boys were killed the mine 
inspector-yJTohn Laing is a mine owner; he wouldn't inspect them — 
the mine inspector went there and said the mines are propped se- 
curely. The next morning the little Johnson children went to work, 
and when they were found their hands were clasped in their dinner 
buckets with two biscuits. 

You work for Laing day after day. He is a mine inspector, but 
he wouldn't be if I had anything to say about it. He would take a 
back seat. 

Boys, I want to say to you, obey the law. Let me say to the gov- 
ernor and let me say to the mine owners — let me sav to all people — 
that I will guarantee there will be no destruction of property. 

In the first place, that is our property. It is inside where ^nr 
jobs are. We have every reason to protect it. In the mines is where 
our jobs are. We are not out to destroy property; we are out to 
preserve and protect property, and I will tell you why. We are 
going to get more wages and we are going to stop the docking sys- 
tem. Put that down. Your dav for docking is done. Stop it. If 
they don't stop it, we will. ["Cries of " Good ! " " Good ! "] 

Well take care of the property; there will be no property de- 
stroyed. [Cries of " Not a bit ! "]" 

Not a bit ; and if you want your property protected these miners 
will protect it for you, and they wonT need a gun. [Cries of " It is 
our interest to do so ! "] 

We will protect it at the risk of our lives. I know the miners; I 
' have marched with 10,000 — 20,000 — and destroyed no property. We 
had 20,000 miners in Pennsylvania, but destroyed no property. 

They used to do that years ago, but after we have educated them 
they saw that violence was not the idea. We stopped it; we organ- 
ized; we brought them to school once again. I will tell you why 
we are not going to destroy your property, Mr. Governor : Because 
one of these days we are going to take over the mines. [Loud 
applause.] 

That is what we are going to do ; we are going to take over those 

mines. 

The Government has a mine in North Dakota. It works eight 
hour* — not a minute more. There are no guards, no police, no 
militia. The men make $125 a month, and there is never any trouble 
nt that mine. Uncle Sam is running the job, and he is a pretty good 
mine inspector. [Cries of " Tell it, mamma ; I can't I "] 

There used to be, when I was in Illinois before, a bunch of these 
black brutes down at Arbuckle, and we had them organized. There 
'was a fellow whose name was " Sy." We have them in the miners' 
union, as well as in the mines. I asked them whether they were 

rafting in the union — they got $10 a piece each month, $20 in all. 
went down and when they came up reading the financial statement 
and all those $10 were read, I saidL, "What is the $10 going for?" 
They told me. I said. u Get out of camp, I have no use for grafters. " 
We have them in the union. They have learned the lesson from 
the mine owners. There was a good old darkey there, and said, 
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" Oh," said Sy, " I done talked to the Lord for a week, and the Lord 
jest come and whispered in my ear last night, and said, * Sy, Sy, Sy, 
I have done had a talk with " Mother " about that graft. Come down 
to-morrow night,' I said, " O. Lord Jesus, don't rail to let 4 Mothjer ' 
come," and I went. He said " Jesus didn't lie. Jesus said. 4 Mother ' 
come here sure, she take care of that money, and wouldn't let them 
fellows get it for nothing." At once the fellows said Amen. 

So we put a stop to the graft. We have a lot of grafters, too. It 
is a disease. We have learned the game from the fellows above. 

I want you to listen a moment. I want the business men to listen. 
You business men are up against it. There is a great revolution 
going on in the industrial world. The Standard Oil Co. owns 86 
great department stores in this country. The small business man is 
beginning to be eliminated. He has got to get down, he can't get 
up. It is like Carnegie said before the Tariff Commission in Wash- 
ington. " Gentlemen, I am not bothered about tariff on steel rails." 
He says, " What concerns me and my class is the right to organize." 

The day for the small man is gone, and the day to rise is not here. 
We want the right to organize. Carnegie said that in a few years — 
he went into the business with five thousand — he took seven thousand 
five hundred. He said he knew the time was ripe for steel bridges, 
and they went into it. He closed out his interest for $300,000,000. 

Do you wonder that the steel workers are robbed ? When one thief 
alone can take $300,000,000 and give to a library — to educate our 
skulls because you didn't get a chance to educate them yourselves. 

A fellow said, "I donx think we ought to take those libraries." 
Yes, take them, and let him build libraries in every town in the 
country. It is your money. Yet he comes and constructs those 
libraries as living monuments reddened with the blood of men, 
women, and children that he robbed. 

How did he make $300,000,000? Come with me to Homestead, 
and I will show you the graves reddened with the blood of men, 
women, and children. That is where we fixed the Pinkertons, and 
they have never rose from that day to this. And we will fix the 
Baldwins in West Virginia. 

The Pinkertons were little poodle dogs for the operators. We 
will fix the Baldwins just the same. 

Some fellow said, " You are talking on the porch of the statehouse." 
That is the very place I want to talk, where what I say will not be 
perverted. 

Senator Dick said, when I met him, " I am delighted to see you, 
* Mother ' Jones." I said, " I am not delighted to see you." He said, 
" What is the matter? " I said, " You have passed the Dick military 
bill to shoot my class down, that is why I wouldn't shake hands with 
you." That is the way to do business with those fellows. All the 
papers in the country wrote it up, and he was knocked down off his 
perch. I will knock a few of these Senators down before I die. 
[Cries of " Tell it, ' Mother '; I heard it."l 

I will tell you. I Want you all to be good. [A voice, " Yes; I will." 
** We are always good."! 

They say you are not, but I know you better than the balance do. 

Be good; don't drink, only a glass of beer. The parasite blood- 
suckers will tell you not to drink beer, because they want to drink it 
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all, you know. They are afraid to tell you to drink for fear there will 
not be enough for their carcass. [Cries of "The governor takes 
champagne ! "] 

He needs it. He gets it from you fellows. He ought to drink it. 
Yon pay for it, and as long as he can get it for nothing, any fellow 
would be a fool not to drink it. 

But T want you to be good. We are going to give the governor until 
to-morrow night. He will not do anything. He could if he would, 
but the fellows who put him in won't let him. [Cries of " Take him 
out'H 

I aon't want him out, because I would have to carry him around. 
[Applause.] 

I want you to keep the peace until I tell you to move, and when I 
want you every one will come. [Loud applause.] 

Now, be good. I don't tell you to go and work for Jesus. Work 
for yourselves ; work for bread. That is the fight we have got. Work 
for bread. They own our bread. 

This fight that you are in is the great industrial revolution that is 
permeating the heart of men over the world. They see behind the 
clouds the star that rose in Bethlehem nineteen hundred years ago, 
that is bringing the message of a better and nobler civilization. We 
are facing the hour. We are in it, men, the new day; we are here 
facing that star that will free men and give to the Nation a nobler, 
grander, higher, truer, purer, better manhood. We are standing on 
the eve of that mighty hour when the motherhood of the Nation will 
rise, and instead of clubs or picture shows or excursions, she will de- 
vote her life to the training of the human mind, giving to the Nation 
great men and great women. 

I see that hour. I see the star breaking your chains; your chains 
will be broken, men. You will have to suffer more and more, but it 
won't be long. There is an awakening among all the nations of the 
earth. 

I want to say, my friends, as Kipling said : He was a military colo- 
nel or general in the British Army, and he suid : 

Wp have fed you all thousands of years, 

And you hall us yet unfed. 
There is not a dollar of your stolen wealth 

But what marks the graves of workers dead. 
We have given our best to give you rest ; 

You lie on your silken fold. 
O, God, If that be the price of your stolen wealth 

We have paid It o'er and o'er. 

There is never a mine blown skyward now, ' 

But our boys are burned to death for gold ; 
There Is never a wreck on the ocean 

But what we are its ghastly crew. 
(Jo count your dead by the forges rail 

Of the factories where your children lie ; 
O. God. if that be the price of your stolen wealth, 

We pay it a thousand fold. 

We have fed you all for thousands of years ; 

That was our doom, you know, 
Since the days they chained us on the field, 

Till the fight that is now on over the world. 
Aye, you have beaten our lives, our babies and wives, 

In chains you naked He. 
O, God, If that be the price we pay for your stolen wealth, 

We have paid it o'er and o'er. 

We are going to stop payment. I want you to quit electing such 
judges as you have been. This old judge you had here, he used to be 
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your lawyer. When this fight was on he was owned by the corpora- 
tions. When you wanted him he went off fishing and got a pain m his* 
back. Elect judges and governors from your own ranks. 

A doctor said to me in Cincinnati, " Did you ever graduate from a 
college, Mother Jones ? " I said, " I did." He said, " Would you mind 
telling me? " "No," I said, " I graduated from the college of hard 
knocks." That is my college ; I graduated from that college — hunger, 
persecution, and suffering — and I wouldn't exchange that college for 
all the university dudes on the face of God's earth. [Loud applause.1 

I know of the wrongs of humanity; I know your aching backs; I 
know your swimming heads; I know your little children suffer; 1 
know your wives, when I have gone in and found her dead and found 
the babe nursing at the dead breast, and found the little girl 11 years 
old taking care of three children. She said, " Mother, will you wake 
up, baby is hungry and crying? " When I laid my hand on mamma 
she breathed her last. And the child of 11 had to become a mother 
to the children. 

Oh, men, have you any hearts? Oh, men, do you feel? Oh, men. 
do you see the judgment day on the throne above, when you will be 
asked, " Where did. you get your gold ? " You stole it from these 
wretches. You muraered, you assassinated, you starved, you burned 
them to death, that you and your wives might have palaces, and that 
your wives might go to the seashore. Oh God, men, when I see the 
horrible picture, when T see the children with their hands off, when 
I took an army of babies and walked a hundred and thirty miles with 
a petition to the President of the United States, to pass a bill in Con- 
gress to keep these children from being murdered for profit. He had 
a secret service then all the way to thepalace. And now they want 
to make a President of that man ! Wnat is the American Nation 
coming to? 

Manhood, womanhood, can you stand for it? They put reforms 
in their platforms, but they will get no reform. He promised every- 
thing to labor. When we had the strike in Colorado he sent 200 guns 
to blow our brains out. I don't forget. You do, but I don't And 
our women were kicked out like dogs at the point of the bayonet* 
That is America. They don't do it in Russia. Some women get up 
with $5 worth of paint on their cheeks and have tooth brushes for 
their dogs and say, " Oh, them horrible miners," " Oh, that horrible 
old Mother Jones, that horrible old woman." 

I am horrible, T admit, and I want to be to you blood-sucking 
pirates. 

I want you, my boys, to buckle on your armor. This is the fighting 
age ; this is not the age for cowards ; put them out of the way. 

(At this point "Mother" stopped suddenly and said to some one 
in the crowd : " Sav, are vou an operator, with that cigar in your 
grub?") 

Take your medicine, because we are going to get after you, no doubt 
about it. [Cries from the crowd " Give it to them ! "] Yes, I will, 
[Cries again " Give it to them ! "] 

I want you to be good. Give the governor time until to-morrow 
night, and if he don't act then it is up to you. We have all day Sat- 
urday, all day Sunday, all day Monday, and Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day if we need it. 

15702— ft 3—13 11 
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We are used to living on little, we can take a crust of bread in our 
{lands and go. 

When they started that Civic Federation in New York they got 
yromen attached to the Morgan and Rockefeller joint, they wanted to 
revolutionize the mechanics in Washington. One day I went to their 
dinner. An Irishman, a machinist, rolled up his sleeves and ran into 
a restaurant and got a piece of bologna as long as my arm — you know 
it is black. He got some bread. He put a chunk of the bologna 
into his mouth and put some bread in his mouth and went out eating. 
One of these women came along and said, " Oh, my man, don't eat 
that, it will ruin your stomach ; it will give you indigestion." He said, 
*' Oh, hell, the tnrouble with my stomach is I never get enough to 
digest." 

That is the trouble with half our stomachs. We don't get enough 
to digest, and when we do get something we are afraid to put it in 
lest it won't digest. 

Go to the " pluck-me " store and get all you can eat. Then you 
say to " Mirandy " — you say, " O, God, I have a pain in my stom- 
ach." You wash yourself, and she holds the water. The mine 
owner's wife don't hold the water. " Oh, Mirandy, bring the linen 
to take the corporation hump off my back." 

I can't get up to you. I would like to be there, I would give you 
a hump on your back. 

Boys, stay quiet until to-morrow night. I think it would be a 
ood thing to work to-morrow, because the mine owners will need it* 
'he mine commissioner will get a pain in his skull to-night and his 
wife will give him some "dope." The mine owner's wife is away 
at the seashore. When she finds no more money coming she will say, 
*'Is there any more money coming? " He will say, "Most of the 
miners are not working." She will say, " Take the guards and shoot 
them back into the mines, those horrible fellows." 

The governor saysu if you don't go to work, said he, in the mines 
or on the railroads I am going to call the militia, and I will shoot 
you. So we went I said we can get ready too. What militia can 
you get to fight us? Those boys on Paint Creek wouldn't fight us if 
all the governors in the country wanted you to. I was going yes- 
terday to take dinner with them, but I had something else to do. I 
am going some day to take dinner with them, and I will convert the 
whole bunch to my philosophy. I will get them all my way. 

Now, be good, boys. Pass the hat around, some of these poor devils 
want a glass of t>eer. Get the hat. The mine owner robs them. 
Get a hat, you fellows of the band. 

I want to tell you another thing. These little two by four clerks 
in the company stores, they sell you five beans for a nickle, sometimes 
three beans for a nickle. I want to tell you, be civil to those. Don't 

say anything. 

Another thing I want you to do: I want you to go in regular 
parade, three or four together. The moving-picture man wants to 
get your picture to send over the country. 

(Some one in the crowd asks what the collection is being taken for.) 

The hat is for the miners who came up here broke, and they want 
to get a glass of beer* [Loud applause.] 

And to pay their way hack— and to get a glass of beer. I will give 
you $5. wt a move on and get something in it. 
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This day marks the forward march of the workers in the State of 
West Virginia. Slavery and oppression will gradually die. The 
National Government will get a record of this meeting. They will 
say, my friends, this was a peaceful, law-abiding meeting. They 
will see men of intelligence, that they are not out to destroy but to 
build. And instead of the horrible homes you have got we will build 
on their ruins homes for you and your children to live in, and we 
will build them on the ruins of the dog kennels which they wouldn't 
keep their mules in. That will bring forth better ideas than the 
world has had. The day of oppression will be gone. I will be with 
you whether true or false. I will be with you at midnight or when 
the battle rages, when the last bullet ceases, but I will be in my joy, 
as an old saint said : 

O, God, of the mighty clan, 

God grant that the woman who suffered for yon. 
Suffered not for a coward, but oh, for a man. 

God grant that the woman who suffered for you, 
Suffered not for a coward, but oh. for a fighting man. 

[Loud applause.] 

Bring the hat in. Is that all you got? [As the hat was handed 
to her.] " That is all I got." 

Go out and get some more ; that is not enough to go on a strike. 

Any of you big fellows got any money in your pockets? If you 
have shell it out or we will take it out. 

(A man coming up out of the crowd : " Here is $10. I will go and 
borrow more. Shake hands with me, an old union miner. My chil- 
dren are able to take care of themselves, and I will take care of my- 




and go and get some more.") 

Maybe the governor will give something. 

( Cries of "Call him out.") 

(Governor, governor, governor.) 

The governor is sick. He can't come out. [Applause.] 

(Cries of " Better stay sick.") 

Hand in the money. [From some one, "The governor is sick."] 

Mother. Yes ; he has got a pain in his stomach. 

Go over and form a parade, the moving-picture man wants to take 
a picture. Go ahead and arrange the parade. Get out and get them 
in line. 

(Cries of " Gov. Glasscock.") 

Hush up, the poor fellow is sick. 

(Cries tor "Houston, Houston.") 

(Cries of " Gone to the hospital.") 

Now, let us go home. Be good boys. I am coming down to the 
camps and see you. 

(The crowd did not disperse, but waited until some one got up on 
the box. The writer learned that his name was Walter Deal, who 
made a speech.) 

Mr. Walter Deal. Attention! Now, then, I want t;o know the 
object of the meeting. I don't know whether there is any more 
orders to-day to present or not. However, I want to say, gentlemen, 
that the business of this meeting has been duly outlined, and I don't 
believe there is a man or boy or girl in the city of Charleston but 
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what understands the object of this meeting and why it has been 
called. 

This meeting has been called on and in behalf of the interest of 
every American citizen in the State of West Virginia. [Cries of 
"That is right.] In the interest, gentlemen, of the unborn, rising 
generations to come. [Cries of " Yes."] 

I want to say to you, fellow citizens, that the guard system that 
has been instituted in the State of West Virginia is a disgrace to the 
Constitution of the United States and a disgrace to this State of 
West Virginia. [Loud applause.] 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, that the Constitution of the United 
States and that honorable flag that you have been bragging and 
boasting of in years gone by and centuries gone by is trailing in the 
dust. [Cries of " Right, right."] 

The Constitution of the United States has been disgraced by the 
thugs in the United States and by the Baldwin guards [applause], 
and you know it to be a fact. 

Now, then, gentlemen I want to serve notice on the citizens here 
in the State of West Virginia that the guard system in this State 
has come to a close for one time, now and eternally. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 

The guard system in this State has served its time. 

(Cries of " If the governor can't remove them we will.") 

I want to say, gentlemen, that there is not an American citizen in 
the State of West Virginia who loves liberty and loves freedom, 
loves his' wife and loves his children, but what will rise in the de- 
fense of this great Nation under the present contaminated system. 

(Cries of "Tell them about it.") 

Gentlemen, I am a red brush snaver, raised in the mountains of 
West Virginia, born and reared in this State. They boast about free 
America and talk about the Stars and Stripes, and then allow the 
penitentiary convicts that have been paroled out of the penitentiary — 
allow them to intimidate, maim, and beat up the citizens of the State. 

(Loud applause; cries of "Hit them again.") 

There is not a Baldwin guard in this State that has ever been 
arrested and brought to justice for violating the laws of the State. 

I will tell you, gentlemen, it is enough to make your forefathers, 
who fought and bled for liberty, rise up from their graves in defense 
of this great Nation. 

(Cries of " Go on and tell it.") 

Now then, gentlemen, the ingathering of the citizens of the State 
of West Virginia here in the town of Charleston, I want to say to 
vou that this ingathering means something. 

(Cries of " You bet it does.") 

Talk about relieving the contaminated system in the State of West 
Virginia by allowing the Baldwin thugs to remain here and intimi- 
date, maim, and beat up the citizens of the State ! 

Now, then, gentlemen, I have the key to the entire situation. There 
is only one way by which that peace can be restored to the State of 
West Virginia, and. that is to get rid of the guard system. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Whenever the State officials withdraw the Baldwin guards out of 
this State, I want to say to you that liberty and freedom will reign 
and rule so plainly everywhere. 
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(Cries of " Good," " right," " God bless you, tell it") 

And not until such time as those guards are removed will war 
cease to exist in the State of West Virginia. 

(Loud applause and cries of " Never cease.") 

We will remove them. 

(Cries of " We will remove them.") 

The operators say that in the Kanawha district they have em- 
ployed those Baldwin guards for the purpose of protecting their coal 
property. I want to dispute that statement They are not em- 
ployed for that at all, nor is that the object of having those fellows 
employed here. 

(Cries of " We have cot guns." "lama good shot.") 

They have been employed, they are kept and held in the Moun- 
tain State, paid by the operators in the State of West Virginia, for 
the purpose of intimidating, maiming, and beating up the citizens in 
the State and fastening the bondage daggers upon your necks until 
such time as will squash the lives out of every working man in the 
United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

(Loud applause and cries of " We will get them.*') 

Miners in the State of West Virginia, I want to say to you, you 
are not going to destroy any of the operators' property in this State — 
["That is not the intention."] — that is not tne intention — ["No, 
no."] — of the miners in this State. 

Now then, gentlemen, I want it distinctly understood by these 
State officials that unless the guard system is wiped out of this State 
that the American citizens is not going to stand for the system any 
longer. 

(Applause and cries of " Never, never.") 

And by the eternals, if the governor and State officials can't remove 
those guards, just let them leave it to the citizens, the boys, in this 
State of West Virginia, and by the livings we can remove them. 
[Loud applause.] 

I don't care, as I am individually concerned, whether they remove 
them or not. 

(Cries of " One more week ! " " One more week ! ") 

I will tell you, gentlemen, the time has come when the American 
working people are going to emerge out of the darkness into the 
marvelous light and liberty. There is no use in crawfishing or side- 
tracking the issue. 

( Cries of " No ; tell it to them ! ") 

And if the operators in the State of West Virginia think that they 
are going to be able to stamp out the organization in the State guard 
system I want to say to the American citizens, and to them as well, 
that they had just as well go away back and sit down and cross their 
legs and watch the movement grow. The organization in the State 
of West Virginia has come here to stay. 

Gentlemen, we have nothing to lose. By the Lord God Almighty, 
no. We have the entire world to gain. 

(Applause and cries of " Yes ! ") 

We are the fellows who elect those State officials; and, by the 
eternals, we demand protection under the Constitution of this the 
United States. [" That is what ! "] 

( Some one in the audience : " I voted for him, but pardon me this 
time.") 
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Gentlemen, I don't only demand protection under the Constitu- 
tion of this the United States, but, gentlemen, we are going to see 
that we have it. [Loud applause.] 

By the livings, we are going to make you respect us whether yuu 
want to or not. 

(From the audience: "Put it to them! " "Last day of grace! " 
" Pour it on him ; he is not sick ! ") 

I will tell you, gentlemen, there is no man in the State of West 
Virginia that understands the contaminated, damnable conditions 
that exist in the State any more than I do. The guard system is, .as 
was said a while ago, a disgrace to the unborn rising generation. 

(Cries of "Unborn; sure!") 

Lord God, gentlemen, I want to say to you, there is not a man or 
boy in the State of West Virginia who loves liberty and loves free- 
dom that will stand for the internal system any longer. 

(From the audience : " Last night ! *" " Last day ! ") 

I know, gentlemen, that it is not worth my while to try to address 
you citizens any longer, but I just naturally want to serve notice on 
the State officials that the American citizen has appealed to the 
officials in the State for the last time. 

(Loud applause and cries of " Tell him about it ! ") 

Gentlemen, with those few remarks, I am going to bid you all 
adieu. 

Now, I want to find out whether or not the governor, Mr. Glass- 
cock, wants to address these American citizens or not. 

(Cries of " We will stay here all day ! ") . 

Everybody remain quiet and listen to your "pa" while he talks 
to jou. [This was spoken on the supposition that the governor was 
goingto come out and address the people/] 

("We are waiting on the governor. Is he coming?" "Send a 
committee after him. Who will go? " A committee volunteered.) 

Fellow citizens, I am not a natural-born orator nor a minister, 
from the fact that I haven't been as yet ordained, but listen : 

They sent the militia over here in order to relieve the situation, they 
call it. Listen: If they wanted to relieve the situation in the State 
of West Virginia, why in the devil didn't they go to work and re- 
move the guards out of the State? [Loud applause.] And then we 
wouldn't have had no use for the militia in the State. 

I ? as an American citizen, haven't got no crow to pick with the 
militia at all. From what I can find out in regard to the militia the 
majority of the boys are workers; they are men after my own heart. 
[Loud applause.] 

(Cries of "Hurrah for the militia!") 

I want to say, gentlemen, that the miners in the State of West 
Virginia ain't going to molest nor hurt the militia of the State. 
Uncle Sam's boys, they belong to you. [Loud applause.] 

I am glad, gentlemen, that the militia are here. I hope to God 
they will send across the continent and get some more of them. 
[Laughter.] We haven't got enough militia in the State of West 
Virginia yet. 

(Cries of " Hurrah ! w " It gives backbone to the miners !") 

They talk about the riot on Paint Creek. It is wonderful, aint't it? 
They run, run, clean across the continent like whipped spaniels. 
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One of the first riots we had in this State of West Virginia was 
back in Raleigh County on Piney, at Stanford. Who in the devil 
caused that riot, gentlemen? It was the Baldwin guards caused the 
first riot in the State of West Virginia, and you know it. (" Tell it 
to them !") Dan Cunningham led the Scott Baldwin guns at Stan- 
ford and broke into the miners' camp at the dawn of day and shot into 
the miners and killed and maimed and beat them up — killed seven-— 
the property was owned by the iriners, too. 

Now, gentlemen, there is no use for the governor of this State to 
say that everything is lovely and that the kite is hanging high in the 
canopy of heaven, because I have seen it floating nowhere in the 
heaven above. 

No; she is not going to float until such time as the guards are re- 
moved out of the State. 

(Cries of " Tell it to them !") 

Now, then, gentlemen 

(Interrupted by the committee coming to report.) 

Spokesman for the Committee: Gentlemen and brothers, I am 
a coal digger, and have been for 30 years. I volunteered to serve 
on the committee to go and talk to the governor — it is a great honor. 

He, what you might say, refused, positively refused, to talk, but 

said, " I will talk to a committee." He said, " Send a committee 
to me between now and 8 o'clock and I will tell them what I will do." 

(Cries of " We will wait all night.") 

He said, " I am engaged in another ireeting here. I am engaged, 
my boys, in another meeting here. I will report to you between now 
and 8 o'clock what I will do by the situation of the miners in this 
valley." That is as I understood it. " I am engaged in another 
meeting here to-day; send a committee to me — one, two, or three." 
He positively refused to meet us. 

I am a miner boy, and have been a miner for 30 years. 

He says, " Send a committee ; I will meet a committee, but I am 
engaged in another meeting; I can't ireet you, but send a committee. 
I win meet you between now and 8 o'clock to-night." 

Another One of the Committee. The governor said at 8 o'clock 
he would meet any committee that this body of men would appoint, 
and at 8 o'clock to -please send them back. He is now engaged in 
addressing a hundred men of the chamber of commerce. And, 
gentlemen, he said it was impossible for him to delay that chamber 
of commerce. 

[Cries of " They ought to bring him out." " Just go in and bring 
him out."] 

Mr. Deal (again on the box). Order, order, gentlemen! Every 
body get quiet and listen. 

["Cry of " Tell us something."] 

Now, then, gentlemen, I want to know the desires of vou men. 

[Cry of " That is it."] 

I am supposed to serve you, gentlemen, and not any one man. 

[Cry of " Send a committee."] 

Now, listen: The governor, Mr. Glasscock, says he is willing to 
meet a committee at a later date, or m case we want to prolong this 
meeting that he will meet the body ofl men. «., . ' 
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[Cries of " Meet the body." " Meet the body/' " We are all one 
man."] 

Now then, gentlemen, everybody listen. In order to settle this 
difficulty I believe, gentlemen,. it is necessary and essential to make 
a motion. 

(Some one moved to appoint a committee of 12, and that they 
be appointed by the chairman to wait upon the governor. Some one 
in the crowd : " If he can meet 12 men he can meet a body of you 
men." Cries of " That is right." " That is right." " There ain't 
po one going to hurt him or lay his hand on him.") 

He said that if we would prolong this meeting he would meet us 
Bsa body. 

From the crowd : " Will he do that to-night ? '' 

I wish to state this : That while he is in there the greatest obliga- 
tion that West Virginia affords to-day is looking him in the face, 
and if he can meet those people and will meet the miners of West 
Virginia, the wealth producers, that we should meet him in a body. 

(Cries of "Right, right." Some one in the crowd: fc 'I will make 
a move, and I move that he meet the body of these miners." Motion 
seconded.) 

The amendment to the former motion is that he meet the body of 
men at 8 o'clock to-night. 

Now then, gentlemen, you have heard the motion, are you ready 
to vote? 

(Calls for the question.) 

If there be no remarks, as many as are in favor of the motion will 
let it be known by poking your hands up. 

(A great majority of hands up.) 

The contrary, if any, the same sign. 

(No contrary.) 

Gentlemen, it is carried. 

One of the Committee (again on the box). You all know me. I 
am a coal digger; you all know T me. There is nothing more to it. 
Now, gentlemen, I was one of the committee. I think a committee 
went to see if he will meet us at 8 o'clock or earlier date — a com- 
mittee of three men. If necessary, I will put a motion. But wait, 
listen ; I want you to hold and maintain your present positions for a 
few minutes, I believe the governor is coming. 

(Cry of "Amen.") 

(At this point "' Mother " Jones came out and got upon the box 
and began to speak.) 

My object in coming back to you is this : That this meeting stands 
adjourned until we hear from the governor. We are going to have 
a committee. There is always a lot of hot-air orators that like to 
blow off hot air on occasions like this. There is nothing in what 
they say. We want brain work, not hands, but brains. There is 
no more speaking here; this meeting stands adjourned until we hear 
from the governor. I told you to organize and march along here. 

We will let you know. Go home to your camps. The governor 
ain't going to come ; he is occupied. This meeting stands adjourned ; 

no more hot air here. 

You have heard the motion to adjourn ; ready to vote. As many 
as are in favor of adjourning, hold up your hands. 
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(Very few held up their hands.) 

Now you have got to go. 

(Calls for the contrary vote.) 

" Mother " don't permit the contrary. 

We can't forget that we are men. We have been tendered courte- 
ously the ground. It is nothing but right; but if the chief executive 
wanted to protest he could have done so. He has given us the 
ground. You have talked the causes of the grievances. Wait until 
you hear from them. Leave the capital alone. 

(The meeting adjourned.) 

Go home, boys; when we need you again I will call you. 

I will be down to-morrow, and if I am not down the telegraph 
will be going. 



EXTRACTS FROM SPEECH OF " MOTHER " JONES AT CHARLESTON 

ON SEPTEMBER 6, 1912. 

******* 

I want to tell you the truth about it. You are a lot of cowards, 
and you have'nt got enough marrow in your backbone to grease two 
black cats' tails. If you were men with a bit of revolutionary blood 
in you, you wouldn't stand for the Baldwin guards, would vou ? 

(Cries of "No; No; No.") 

No; you wouldn't. Or Glasscock, either. When they saw you 
were going to clean up the guards they got the militia down, and they 
don't allow President Cairns, of the miners, to go up Cabin Creek. 
They don't allow Mr. Diamond to go up. But I want to ask you 
if the militia does allow the mine owners to take transportation up 
there. They do? 

(Cries of " No transportation.") 
******* 

I am going to say to the police, the militia, the adjutant general, 
and to every one in this audience, that we will carry on this fight, 
we will make war in the State until the Baldwins are removed. 

(Loud applause, and cries of " Right you are.") 

Vote for Tincher for sheriff, I say this to all of you. 

Another thing I want to say, there is a rumor gone out that you 
miners tore up the C. & O. track. I know it is not right, but it nas 
gone out that way. I know who tore the track up. But the papers 
all through the country put it on the miners — the whole gang of 
thieves, all the other papers in the country outside the Labor Argus. 
I want you to guard the C. & O. tracks and trains everywhere. The 
young men on the C. & O. are our men, and they are working to help 
us, and I want you to protect their lives. Don't meddle with tne track, 
take care of it, and ii you catch sight of a Baldwin bloodhound put 
& bullet through his rotten carcass. [Loud applause.] 

v * ***** 

Boys, this fight is going on. I may have to call on you inside of 
two weeks again to make another move. Then I will get the police 
with me; I will have them all educated by that time. [Loud ap- 
plause."] 

******* 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON BANNERS AT MEETING OF SEPTEMBER 21, 1912. 

Governor, why don't you send the Baldwin bloodhounds out of 
the State? 

We have been sacrificed to the god of greed. 

Death to the human hyena, the Baldwin thug, who cut a woman's 
breast off at Kayford. 

Manhood of America, will you stand idle while a Baldwin brute 
mutilates a woman? 

EXTRACTS FROM SPEECH OF FRANK J. HATES AT FRONT DOOR OF 
COURTHOUSE, IN CHARLESTON, ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1912. 



Through the agency of the miners' union we have shortened the 
work day in the organized States to eight hours a day. Where is the 
man who has the termerity to stand here to-day and say a miner 
should work longer than eight hours a day ? Statistics tell us that 
if every man did his share of the world's work four hours a day 
would be sufficient. The system to-day is that a great many men do 
two days work in one. We want to divide the work. We propose 
that everybody shall work and everybody shall receive the value of 
what he creates. [Loud applause.] 

******* 

A great many statesmen talk about conservation of our natural 
resources. The miners' union talks about the conservation of human 
life and human liberty. 

In this great right the United Mine Workers ought to have the 
support and sympathy of every lover of human life. They must be 
either with us or against us; there is no middle ground. And, my 
friends, it seems to me that if the operators of West Virginia de- 
serve the good opinion of the public and want to hold the good opin- 
ion of the public that they would not refuse to meet the miners in 
joint conference. Let them alone. The very fact that they have 
refused shows that they are afraid for the truth to be known. They 
tell the uninformed and unsophisticated that the miners' union 
comes here to destroy industry. Why don't they meet us in the pub- 
lic forum and make the challenge? They know their cause can not 
stand the searchlight of the trutn. 

I am not going to talk much longer, because we have President 
White here. 

In closing I want to say that this call here to-day has taken on a 
legislative aspect. They want an industrial disputes law. We know 
what an industrial disputes law is. It has been tried in Canada 
for some time and it has proven a failure. We spent half a mil- 
lion dollars in a strike in western Canada last year. The industrial 
disputes act is nothing more than a chloroforming agency. Now, 
if the lovers of humanity, the people who are interested in a higher 
citizenship in West Virginia, mean business we propose to them that 
they discuss a workingman's compensation law. 

[Applause and mes of "Right 1" "Right !"] 

That they enact and place m tne statute laws of West Virginia 
laws that will protect the helpless and dependent, the wives and 
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children of the miners who are killed in the State. Most of the 
States to-day have workingmen's compensation laws or employers' 
liability laws. Down here in West Virginia we have less legislation 
to protect life than in any other State in the Union. [Loud ap- 
plause.} 

But if I read the signs aright, the miners of West Virginia this 
year are going to use their ballot in the interests of their class. [Loud 
applause.] 

They are not going to be deceived any longer by the promise of 
politicians. They are going to demand of the men who seek public 
office that they pledge themselves to these things; that they pledge 
themselves to the workingmen's compensation law ; to a law abolish- 
ing the guard system [loud applause] ; that they pledge themselves 
to a law forbidding the importation of armed strike breakers. And 
I hope, my friends, that the military power of West Virginia will 
not supplant the guards in the breaking of this strike. I hope that 
the military power will not be used to protect strike breakers. I 
want you to serve notice that if the military power is used for that 
purpose that the good will and opinion of the miners is gone for- 
ever. [Loud applause and cries 01 u Bight !" " Right you are !"] 

As long as the military maintains neutrality we have nothing to 
say, but when it is used to serve the interests 01 the few and to crush 
the hopes and aspirations of the miners of West Virginia, then we 
have something to say. [Loud applause.] 

EXTRACTS FROM SPEECH OF SAMUEL B. MONTGOMERY AT FRONT 
DOOR OF COURTHOUSE ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1912. 

I am not a nihilist, neither do I believe in nihilism ; but if I was 
in Russia and felt the foot of the Czar on my neck I would be a 
nihilist. And if I was on Cabin Creek, the little Russia of West 
Virginia, and felt the foot, the spiked heel, of the guards on my 
neck I would be a revolutionist. [Loud applause.] 

****** * 

Then the governor said he would issue a proclamation establishing 
military law. Did the operators acquiesce in that? No; they sent 
«n attorney to his office to protest against it. Did the miners object 
to that? rfo; they did not. They said they were in favor of the 
strong arm of the State coming in and standing equitably between 
these two forces. [Cries of " They won't do it, though ! "] 

******* 

I am talking to a native people; they are descendants of the 
Huguenots, of the cavaliers, the pioneers who pressed out into the 
wilderness and subdued it. In your veins course the blood that has 
been carried by the bearers of civilization in the age-long conflict. 
Good men have struggled and gone and there have been others who 
have taken their place, and it would be a blot upon us to fall by the 
wayside or hesitate. 

We must win this victory, my friends; you must not surrender. 
You must not entertain dissension among yourselves or by the com- 
ing among you of wolves in sheep's clothing. You must not be 
divided, but you must stand as your fathers before you, for the con- 
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servation of human liberty and the establishment of human rights 
in this State of West Virginia. 

There is liberty enough for us all. Out in the intellectual sea 
there is space enough for every sail and in the intellectual air there 
is place for every wing. 

I believe, my friends, in the right of the people to assemble and 
discuss the questions that are nearest to their heart, that will have 
an abiding place in the future welfare of your children, who will 
be the men and women who will have to take hold of this Govern- 
ment to-morrow and settle these great economical questions that are 
puzzling the State of West Virginia to-day. 

I believe in revolution— peaceful revolution — not by the bullet, but 
by the ballot. [Loud applause and cries of " Hurrah ! "] 

The workers of the world are going to unite. You have nothing 
to lose but your chains. 

It has been a high privilege, my friends, for me to meet with you 
ftere this afternoon. It is true I followed these bills to the scrap 
heap, but I want to say, in the light of publicity in this enlightened 
day, after we have hammered for eight years, the revolution is on 
in West Virginia and I am enlisted for the war. [Loud applause.] 

EXTRACT FBOM SPEECH OF C. C. GRIFFITH, AT FRONT DOOR OF 

COURTHOUSE ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1912. 

Gentlemen : I believe it is the duty of this meeting of miners and 
citizens assembled here that they pass a resolution, and I have one 
for your consideration: 

It is the sense of this meeting that the soldiers will not be usod to protect 
the strike breakers in this State. 

AH in favor of this motion will make it known by sticking up 
your hands. 

(Motion carried unanimously.) 

If anybody is opposed, let us see his hand. 

(Laughter, but no hands up.) 

EXTRACTS FROM SPEECH OF J. W. BROWN, AT FRONT DOOR OF 

COURTHOUSE ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1912. 

My third proposition is this : That every human being that works 
and produces a dollar's worth of wealth shall receive a dollar's 
worth of wealth or its equivalent. If he shouldn't receive it, who 
should ? That is the point. 

This is a great age, as the speakers who have preceded me have 
told you. This is a great age. This is the age of the awakening of 
the working class. We are just coming to our own. We have 
suffered and supported the parasitical class for ages — you and me 
and my class, the working class, have supported the parasitical class 
for ages. They claim they own it, but it is ours because we have paid 
for it. They have took many dollars and cents that has grown out of 
your labor. They never produced anything themselves, and they 
have took the money you produced and they have financed the politi- 
cal campaign that elect the officers — they own those poor fellows 
over here at the capital, f Loud applause.] 
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Gov. Glasscock to-day, and that invisible power, whatever it may 
be, we serve notice upon him by this demonstration in the city of 
Charleston that his invisiblegovernment, whatever it may be, the 
guard system must go from West Virginia. [Loud applause.] 

Governor, we are not going to wait for you. We say now thev 
have got to go. Constitutionally, if you will, peaceably, if you will,, 
but go they will, by God, they will go. [Loud applause.] 

EXTRACT FEOM SPEECH OF SAMUEL B. MONTGOMEBT AT 

CHARLESTON OH SEPTEMBER 23, 1912. 

The governor then took up the question of declaring martial law. 
This, too, my friends, was cpposea by the operators and approved 
by the coal miners. Since martial law was declared the coal miners 
have cooperated with the governor at all times, and acquiesced in 
the administration of martial law. 

(Whereupon, at 12.15 o'clock p. m. on the 29th day of October, 
1913, the committee adjourned.) 

ADDENDA. 

In the testimony of Ira F. Davis, found on pages 1298 to 1341, part 
2 of the record, certain statements submitted by him, companionable 
with the exhibit reproduced on page 1320 of that volume, were 
omitted. The following embraces the omitted statements : 1 

Pay statement Xo. 1, Kayford, W. Fa., May 3U 1912. 



Mr. D. Gnton, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Acme 
mine. 



To store account $14.00 



To rent 

To coal 

To smithing 

To doctor 

To hospital 

To burial fund. 
To subscription. 



5.00 

1.00 

.60 

.50 

.15 

.25 

.50 

Balance due employee 96. 50 



118. 40 



By 188 tons coal, at 55. 
By 50 hours, at 3 



$103.04 
15.00 



(26 days.) 



118.40 



Pay statement Xo. -J, Kayford, W. Va., May 31. 1912. 

Mr. Tony Gaton, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Acme 
mine. 

To store account $6.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor .50 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund . 25 

To insurance 1.50 

To subscription . 25 

Balance due employee 78.05 



87.20 



By 154 tons coal, at 55.- - 
By 10 hours, at 2.50 


$84.70 

-__ 2. 50 


(25 days.) 




87.20 



*In the earnings of miners the price per ton paid for digging and loading 
coal is shown in cents; for day labor the price is shown not at so much per 
hour, but at the rate paid per 10-hour day. 

15702— pt 3—13 12 
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Pay statement No. 1, Kayford, W. Va., May 13, 1912. 



Mr. Hauston Powley, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
Keystone mine. 

'To store account $4. 00 

To smithing— .50 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund . 25 

To subscription .50 

Balance due employee 100.88 



106.78 



By 281 tons coal, at 38 $106.78 



(26 days.) 



106.78 



Pay statement No. 4, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Pete Geroski, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Empire 
mine. 



To store account $22. 00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor .50 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund . 25 

To insurance 3.00 

To subscription ^ . 50 

Balance due employee 64. 88 



91.78 



By 267 tons coal, at 23 $61. 41 

By 37 hours, at 1 3. 70 

By 16 hours, at 1.25 2.00 

By 141 hours, at 1.75 24.67 



(27 days.) 



91.78 



Pay statement No. 22, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Mike Budawance. In account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
Empire mine. 

To store account $16.00 

To rent 5.00 

To coal 1.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor 1.00 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund .25 

To hauling .50 

Balance due employee 54. 49 



78.89 



By 343 tons coal, at 23 $78. 89 



(26 days.) 



78.89 



Pay statement No. 11, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. James Wells, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Buckeye 
mine. 



To store account $49.00 

To rent 5.00 

To coal - 1.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor 1.00 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund . 25 

To insurance 1.50 

To board and labor 18.50 

Balance due employee 21. 94 

98.84 



By 2S4 tons coal, at 28 $79. 52 

By one-half cutting 483 tons 

coal, at 06 14.49 

Bv 23 hours, at 2.10 4.83 



(22 days.) 



98.84 
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Pay statement No. 1, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Jolrn Deboneskl, In account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
Black Tulip mine. 



To store account $10.00 

To rent 7.00 

To coal 1.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor 1.00 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund . 25 

To insurance 1. 50 

To hauling 1.00 

Balance due employee 142. 86 



165.26 



By 480 tons coal, at 28 

By 181 tons cuttings, at 06. 

By 38 yards slate, at 50 

By 5 hours, at 2 



$134.40 

10.86 

19.00 

1.00 



(27 days.) 



165.26 



Pay statement No. 8, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 19/2. 

Mr. George Nelson, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Black 
Tulip mine. 



To store account $35.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund . 25 

To insurance 1.00 

To cash on account 7. 10 

Balance due employee 25. 70 



60.20 



By 138 tons coal, at 45 $62. 10 

By cash 7. 10 



(15 days.) 



60.20 



Pay statement No. 5, Kayford, W. Va., May SI, 1912. 

Mr. Dave Mecure, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Cherokee 
mine. 



To store account $15.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor i .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund . 25 

Balance due employee 42. 48 



58.88 



By 256 tons coal, at 23 $58. 88 



(20 days.) 



58.88 



Pay statement No. 12, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Walter Harless, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Davis 
mine. 



To store account ^ $49.00 



6.00 

1.00 

.50 

1.00 

.15 

.25 

Balance due employee 32. 87 

90.77 



To rent 

To coal 

To smithing... 

To doctor 

To hospital 
To burial fund. 



By 313 tons coal, at 29 $90. 77 



(27 days.) 



90.77 
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Pay statement No. 16, Kayford, W. Va., May 81, 1912. 

Mr. Sam Holten, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Davis 
mine. 



To store account $40.00 



To rent 

To coal 

To smithing 

To doctor 

To hospital 

To burial fund 

To board and labor 14.00 

To hauling .60 

Balance due employee 82. 87 



6.00 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

.15 

.25 



146.52 



By 444 tons coal, at 33 $146. 52 



(27 days.) 



146.52 



Pay statement No. 31, Kayford, W. Va. t May 81, 1912. 

Mr. Harve Dillon, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Davis 
mine. 



To store account $40.00 

To rent 6.00 

To coal 1.00 

To smithing 1.00 



To doctor 

To hospital 

To burial fund 

To insurance 

To board and labor. 



1.00 

.15 

.25 

2.00 

9.00 

Balance due employee 101. 55 



161. 95 



By 545 tons coal, at 29 $158.05 

By 9 hours, at 2.00 1. 80 

By 10 hours 2.10 



(27 days.) 



161.95 



Pay statement No. 31, Kayford, W. Va., May 81, 1912. 

Mr. Wm. Steele, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Holly 
mine. 



To store account $15. 00 



5.50 

1.00 

.50 

1.00 

.15 

.25 

Balance due employee 79. 92 



To rent 

To coal 

To smithing... 

To doctor 

To hospital ... 
To burial fund. 



103. 32 



By 319 tons coal, at 28 $89. 32 

By 11 yards slate, at 25 2, 75 

By 22$ yards slate, at 50 11. 25 



(27 days.) 



103.32 



Pay statement No. 15, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 



Mr. H. Gilbert, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Quarrier 
mine. 



To store account $16.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor . 50 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund . 25 

To board and labor 33. 75 

Balance due employee 37. 80 

88.95 



By 289 tons coal, at 30. 
By board and labor 



$86.70 
2.25 



(20 days.) 



88.95 
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Pay statement No. 18, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912 . 

Mr. W. E. Poe, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Quarrier 
mine. 



To store account $60.00 



6.00 

1.00 

.50 

1.00 

.35 

.25 

Ba lance due employee 50. 22 



To rent 

To coal 

To smithing... 

To doctor 

To hospital ... 
To burial fund. 



100.12 



By 354 tons coal, at SO. 
By 13 hours, at 2.25 



$106.20 
2.92 



(27 days.) 



109.12 



Pay statement No. 19, Kayford, W. Va„ May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Peter Eranguk, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
Quarrier mine. 



To store account $45.00 



2.00 

.25 

.50 

1.00 

.15 

.25 

Balance due employee 44. 15 



To rent 

To coal 

To smi thing... 

To doctor 

To hospital ... 
To burial fund. 



93.30 



By 311 tons coal, at 30 $93.80 



(26 days.) 



93.30 



Pay statement No. 15, Kayford, W. Va„ May 81, 1912. 

Mr. John Romax, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Belle- 
clare mine. 



To store account $20.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor .50 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund .30 

Balance due employee 77. 87 



99.32 



By 2S2 tons cont, at 35 $98.70 

By 1 hour, at 2.00 .20 

By 2 hours, at 2.10 . 42 



(25 days.) 



99.32 



Pay statement No. 38, Kayford, W. Vo., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Wm. Large, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Belle- 
clare mine. 



To store account $32.00 



6.00 
1.00 

.50 
1.00 

.15 

.30 
3.00 

.50 
Balance due employee 50.51 

94.96 



To rent 

To coal 

To smithing 

To doctor 

To hospital 

To burial fund 

To board and labor. 
To hauling. 



By 307 tons coal, at 28. 
By 30 hours, at 3.00 ... 



$85.96 
9.00 



(23 days.) 



94.96 
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Pay statement No. 48, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Tong Owelensky, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
Belleclare mine. 



To store account $16.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .30 

Balance due employee 53. 95 



By 204 tons coal, at 35 $71.40 



(26 days.) 



71. 40 71. 40 

Pay statement No. 26, Kayford, W. Va., May SI, 1912. 

Mr. J. H. Blake, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Ruby 
mine. 



To store account $55. 00 

To rent 7.50 

To coal 1.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor 1.00 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund - .30 

To insurance 1.50 

To hauling .50 

Balance due employee 39.11 



By 333 tons coal, at 32 $106. 56 



(21 days.) 



106.56 



106.56 

Pay statement No. 78, Kayford, W. Va., May 81, 1912. 

Mr. Phil Yances, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co , United 
Gas mine. 



To store account $20. 00 

To smithing . 50 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .15 

Balance due employee 101. 86 



By 372 tons coal, at 33 $122. 76 

By 2 hours, at 2.00 . 40 



(27 days.) 



123.16 



123.16 

Pay statement No. 57, Kayford, W. Va., May SI, 1912. 

Mr. M. Lesco, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., United Gas 
mine. 



To store account $7. 00 

TO smithing .50 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .15 

Balance due employee 79. 90 



By 252 tons coal, at 35 $88.20 



(26 days.) 



88. 20 88. 20 

Pay statement No. 15, Kayford, W. Va., May SI, 1912. 

Mr. J. Calvaco, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co.. United 
Gas mine. 



To store account $9.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor .50;: 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund . 15 

Balance due employee 66.10 

76.40 



By 191 tons coal, at 40 $76.40 



(25 days.) 



76.40 
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Pay statement No. 6, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. A. Ross, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., United 
Splint mine. 



To store account $16.00 

To smithing . 60 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .15 

Balance due employee 09.50 



86. 80 



By 265 tons coal, at 32 $84. 80 

By 10 box water, at 20 2. 00 



(25 days.) 



86.8a 



Pay statement No. ->5, Kayford. W. Va., May 31, 1912. 
Mr. A. Hensley, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., United 



Splint mine. 

To store account $26.00 

To rent 1.00 

To coal .50 

To smithing .60 

To doctor . 50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .15 

To insurance 8.40 

Balance due employee 61. 12 



93.82 



By 256 tons coal, at 32 $81. 92> 

By 37 box water, at 20 7. 44* 

By board and labor 4. 0ft 



(19 days.) 



98.22 



Pay statement No. 215, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 
Mr. John Ernst, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Kayford 



mine. 

To store account $6.00 

To doctor .40 

To hospital .10 

To burial fund .10 

To board and labor 10.00 

To hospital . 10 

Balance due employee 35. 65 



52.25 



By 209 hours, at 2.60 $52. 25 



(21 days.) 



52.25 



Pay statement No. 253, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Mike Plccola, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Kayford 
mine. 



To store account $7.00 

To doctor , .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .15 

Balance due employee 71.70 



By 265 hours, at 3.00 $79. 5a 



(26} days.) 



79. ea 



79.50 

Pay statement No. 275, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 
Mr. Gerald Dambrozea, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co.* 



Kayford mine. 

To store account $6.00 

To rent 4.00 

To coal 1.00 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .15 

Balance due employee 42. 45 

54.25 



By 310 hours, at 1.75 $54. 25 



(24} day a) 



j' 



54.25 
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Pay statement Xo. 251, Kayford, W. Va., May 81, 1912. 



Mr. G. E. Lee. in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Acme mine. 

To store account $4.00 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .25 



To board and labor 20. 00 

Balance due employee 29.94 



54.84 



By 2 hours, at 2.00 $0.40 

By 242 hours, at 2.25 ^ 54. 44 



(24* days.) 



54.84 



Pay statement No. 280, Kayford, W. Va., May 81, 1912. 

Mr. J. M. Harris, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Acme 
mine. 



To. store account $26.00 



To rent 

To coal 

To doctor 

To hospital 

To burial fund. 
To insurance. _. 



3.50 

1.00 

1.00 

.15 

.25 

1.25 

Balance due employee 27.60 



60.75 



By 10 hours, at 2.00— 
By 250 hours, at $2.35. 



$2.00 
5a 75 



(26 days.) 



60.75 



Pay statement No. 10, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Frank Zenker, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Rose 
mine. 

By 177 tons coal, at 32 $56. 64 

By one-half cutting 1,657 tons 

coal, at 07 57.99 

By 8 yards slate, at 75 6. 00 

By 58 hours, at — 11. 60 

By mine checks . 50 

By C. & C 1.71 



To store account $34.00 

To rent 6.00 

To coal 1.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor 1. 00 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .15 

Balance due employee 90. 59 



134.44 



(27 days.) 



134.44 



Pay statement No. 26, Kayford, W. Va., May 31 1912. 



Mr. E. A. Carr, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Rose mine. 



To store account $50.00 

To rent 6.50 

To coal 1.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor 1.00 

To hospital— — .15 

To burial fund .15 

To insurance 1.50 

To board and labor 3.00 

Balance due employee 66.80 

130.60 



By 179 tons coal, at 32 $57. 28 

By one-half cutting 1,657 tons 

coal, at 07 *~ 58. 00 

By 8 yards slate, at 75 6. 00 

By 38 hours, at 2.00 7. 60 

C. & O 1. 72 



(23 days.) 



130.60 
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Pay statement No. 18, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 



Mr. Lawrence Dwyer. la account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
Rose mine. 



To store account $25.00 



6.00 

1.00 

.50 

1.00 

15 

.15 

.35 

Balance dne employee 20.50 



To rent 

To coal 

To smithing—. 

To doctor 

To hospital 

To burial fund. 
To mine checks. 



54.65 



By 47 tons coal, at 32 $15. 04 

By 143 tons coal, at 27 38. 61 

By 4 yards slate, at 25 1. 00 



(24 days.) 



54.65 



Pay statement No. 15, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 



Mr. Frank Mulleus, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Rose 
mine. 



To store account $65.00 

To smithing .76 

To doctor 1.00 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .15 

To insurance 1. 00 

To board and labor 16. 00 

To mine checks . 25 

Balance due employee 51.37 



135.67 



By 406 tons coal, at 32 $129. 92 

By 10 hours, at 2 2.00 

By 10 hours, at 2.25 2. 25 

By board and labor 1. 50 



(25 days.) 



135.67 



Pay statement No. H, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1911. 



Mr. Patsy Natale, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co , Sham- 
rock mine. 



To store account $15. 00 

To smithing 1.00 

To doctor .50 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund .15 

Balance due employee 116. 14 



132.94 



By 578 tons coal, at 23 $132. 94 



(27 days.) 



132.94 



Pay statement No. 18, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. W. P. Ash, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Sham- 
rock mine. 



To store account $63.00 

To rent 8.50 

To coal 1.00 

To smithing 1.25 

To doctor 1.00 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund . 15 

To insurance 1.00 

To board and labor 129. 25 

To lights 2.10 

Balance due employee 26.79 

234.19 



By 749 tons coal, at 23 $172. 27 

One-half cutting 2,064 tons 
coal, at 6 61. 92 

(27 days.) 



234.19 
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Pay statement No. 551, Kapford, W. Va., May SI, 1912. 



Mr. William Johnson, In account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
Kayford mine. 



To store account $28. 00 

To rent 2.00 

To coal .50 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .15 

To insurance 2.50 

To lights .35 

Balance due employee 26.85 



61.00 



By board and labor $61. 00 



(244 hours; 23} days.) 



61.00 



Pay statement No. 587, Kayford, W. Va., May SI, 1912. 



Mr. Charley Tacketh, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
Kayford mine. 



To store account _— $52.75 

To doctor .50 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund .15 

Balance due employee 6.20 



50.75 



By board and labor $56.75 

By cash 3.00 



(227 hours; 23 days.) 



50.70 



Pay statement No. 45, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Frank Butcosky, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
Shamrock mine. 



To store account $26.00 

To smithing . 50 

To doctor .50 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund .15 

To board and labor 20.25 

To mine checks . 50 

Balance due employee 33.85 



81.00 



By 191 tons coal, at 28 $53. 48 

Cutting 191 tons coal, at 6 11. 46 

By 7| yards slate, at 75 5. 88 

By 35 hours at 2.10 7. 35 

By 10 hours at 2.35 2. 35 

By 5$ cars water, at 25 1. 38 

(14 days.) 



81.90 



Pay statement No. 11, Kayford, W. Va., May SI, 191$. 



Mr. Pearl Stamper, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
Thistle mine. 



To store account $51.00 



To rent. 

To coal 

To smithing 

To doctor 

To hospital 

To burial fund. 
To lights. 



4.00 
1.00 
.50 
.50 
.15 
.15 
.70 
Balance due employee 1.76 

50.76 



By 153 tons coal, at 33 $50. 49 

By 22 hours, at 2.10 4. 62 

By 12 hours, at 2 2. 40 

By 10 hours 1. 75 

By mine checks .50 



(20 days.) 



59.76 
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Pay statement No. 15, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. K. P. Bocook, In account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Thistle 
mine. 



To store account $27.00 



6.00 
1.00 
.SO 
1.00 
.15 
.15 
Balance due employee 50.66 



To rent 

To coal 

To smithing — 

To doctor 

To hospital—. 
To burial fund. 



86.46 



By 262 tons coal, at 88 $86. 46 



(26 days.) 



86,46 



Pay statement No. 28, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Tony Milana, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Thistle 
mine. 



To store account $15.00 

To smithing . 50 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .15 

Balance due employee 90.29 



106.59 



By 823 tons coal, at 88 $106. 50 



(26 days.) 



106.59 



Pay statement No. 10, Kayford, \V. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. J. R. Halstead (contractor), in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated 
Coal Co., Raccoon No. 2 Weft mine. 



To store account $44.00 

•To rent 6.00 

To coal 1.00 

To smithing 1.50 

To doctor 1.00 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund . 15 

To board and labor 137. 25 

To hauling .50 

Balance due employee 89. 66 



281.21 



By 432 tons coal, at 27 $116. 64 

By 200 tons coal, at 40— 80.00 

By cutting 432 tons coal, at 

07 80. 24 

By 50 hours, at 2 10.00 

By 88 hours, at 2.10 18. 48 

By 110 hours, at 2.35 25. 85 



281.21 



Pay statement No. &fj, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. S. S. Smith, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Kayford 
mine. 



To store account $80.00 

To doctor 1.00 

To hospital , . 15 

To burial fund . 15 

Balance due employee 45. 20 



76.50 



By 30 hours, at 2.50 $7.50 

By board and labor, J. R. 
Halstead 69.00 



(27 days.) 



76.50 
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Pay statement No. 525, Kayford, W. Va. t May 81, 1912. 

Mr. M. E. Proctor, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Kay- 
ford mine. 



To store account $32.00 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .15 

Balance due employee 85.45 



68.25 



By board and labor, J. R. 
Halstead - $68. 25 



(27 days.) 



68.25 



Pay statement No. 27, Kayford, W. Va., May SI, 1912. 

Mr. John Messer, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Raccoon 
No. 2 West mine. 



To store account $46.00 

To rent 4.00 

To coal 1.00 

To smithing .75 

To doctor 1.00 

To hospital . . 15 

To burial fund .15 

To insurance 1.00 

To board and labor 12.50 

To hauling .50 

Balance due employee 65.75 



132.80 



By 415 tons coal, at 32 $132. 80 



(27 days.) 



132.80 



Pay statement No. 35, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. I. C. Berry, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Raccoon 
No. 2 West mine. 



To store account $37.00 

To smithing ,75 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .15 

To Insurance 1. 50 

To board and labor 12. 60 

Balance due employee 87. 79 



140.34 



By 287 tons coal, at 32 $91. 84 

By 43 hours, at 2 8. 60 

By 190 hours, at 2.10 39. 90 



140.84 



Pay statement No. 15, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Charles Assed, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Rac- 
coon No. 2 Bast mine. 



To store account $33.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund .15 

To insurance 1.50 

Balance due employee 77.80 

113. 60 



By 355 tons coal, at 32 $113.60 



(27 days.) 



113.60 
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Pay statement No. 22, Kayford, W. Va., May 81, 1912. 

Mr. Richard Oney, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Rac- 
coon No. 2 east mine. 



To store account $37.00 

To smithing . 75 

To doctor .50 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund . 15 

To board and labor 21. 60 

Balance due employee 87.85 



147.90 



By 432 tons coal, at 32 $138. 24 

By one-fourth cutting, 283 tons 

coal, at 7 4.96 

By 20 hours, at 2.35 4. 70 



(26 days.) 



147.90 



Pay statement No. 7, Kayford, W. Fa., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Vernie Hearn, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Kay- 
ford mine. 



To store account $47.00 

To rent 5.00 

To coal 1.00 

To smithing . 60 

To doctor 1.00 

To hospital . 15 

To burial fund . 15 

To board and labor 31. 88 

To lights 1. 05 

Balance due employee 113.56 



201.29 



By 307 tons coal, at 28 $86. 96 

By one-half cutting, 3,206 tons 

coal, at 6 96.18 

By 10 hours, at 2.35 2. 30 

By 80 hours, at 2.10 16. 80 



(27 days.) 



201.29 



Pay statement No. 59, Kayford, W. Va„ May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Tom Grizzle, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Kayford 
mine. 



To store account $52.00 



To smithing. 
To doctor—. 



.50 

1.00 

To hospital . .15 

To burial fund .15 

To insurance 1.50 

To board and labor 31. 87 

Balance due employee 96.65 



183.82 



By 313 tons coal, at 28 $87. 64 

By one-half cutting, 3,206 tons 
coal, at 6 96.18 



(27 days.) 



183.82 



Pay statement No. 49, Kayford, W. Va., May 81, 1912. 

Mr. Ellis Coffee, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Thistle 
mine. 



To store account $30.00 

To smithing . 35 

To doctor . 50 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund . 15 

To board and labor 16. 25 

To mine checks . 50 

Balance due employee 65.32 

113.22 



By 173 tons coal, at 39 $67. 47 

By 10 hours, at 2.00 2. 00 

By board and labor, Hearn & 

Grizzle 43. 76 



118.22 
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Pay statement No. 591, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Lawrence Darby, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
Kayford mine. 



To store account $7.00 

To doctor .25 

To hospital . 05 

To burial fund .05 

To transportation 1.95 

Balance due employee 10.70 



20.00 



By board and labor, Hearn & 

Grizzle $20.00 



(8 days.) 



20.00 



Pay 8tateemnt No. 52, Kayford, W. Va., May 81, 1912. 

Mr. J. A. Black, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Kayford 
mine. 



To store account $36.00 

To rent 8.50 

To coal 1.00 

To smithing .50 

To doctor 1.00 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund .15 

To insurance 1. 50 

To board and labor 2.00 

To hauling : 1.50 

To lights 1. 75 

Balance due employee 26. 01 



80.06 



By 322 tons coal, at 23. 
By 30 hours, at 2.00— 



$74.06 
6.00 



(26 days.) 



80.06 



Pay statement No. 27, Kayford, W. Va., May 31, 1912. 

Mr. Cleve Lewis, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Raccoon 
No. 2 east mine. 



To store account $43.00 

To rent 6.00 

To coal 1.00 

To doctor 1.00 

Tc hospital .15 

To burial fund .15 

To lights 1. 40 

Balance due employee 41. 10 



93.80 



By one-half cutting, 2,680 tons 
coal, at 7 $03. 80 



93.80 



Pay statement No. 16, Kaytfrd, W. Va., July 81, 1912. 

Mr. W. A. Clere, in account with Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Raccoon 
No. 2 west mine. 



To store account $75.00 

To rent 4.00 

To coal— 1.00 

To smithing 1. 50 

l"o doctor 1.00 

To hospital .15 

To burial fund .15 

To insurance 4.00 

To board and labor 42.00 

To hauling . 50 

Balance due employee 36. 14 

165.44 



By 517 tons coal, at 32 $165. 44 



165.44 
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